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CHAPTER I. 

RETURN TO INDIA. 

" Sooner shall earth resolve itself to sea, 
Than I resign thine image, oh, my fair ! 
Or think of anything excepting thee ; 
A mind diseased no remedy can physic — 
(Here the ship gave a lurch, and he grew sea-sick.") 

Byron. 

I REMAINED at the Senior Department during 
the allotted period of eighteen months, spend- 
ing part of the vacations sometimes at Brock 
Hall and sometimes at home. While with my 
family, our usually quiet and retired mode of 
life was interrupted by two very unexpected 
and pleasurable occun'ences. The first was the 
expected arrival of Mr. Talbot and Louisa ; he 
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having been suddenly recalled to England by 
important private affairs. 

Mrs. Archer had remained to look after 
Mr. Talbot's interests at Madras ; and during 
his residence in England, — which was likely 
to be prolonged, and to require much of his 
time in London, — it was determined that 
Louisa should take up her residence beneath 
our roof. 

I was delighted beyond measure at this 
arrangement, which might afford me the op- 
portunity of repaying in some, — though in 
a very slight degree, — the many kindnesses 
and attentions I had experienced whilst under 
their roof, during my long illness on returning 
from Rangoon. 

My kind and gentle sister, delighted to 
renew the friendship of childhood with her 
charming cousin, entered fully into my feelings 
and my views ; in short, Louisa Talbot soon 
wound herself round the hearts of all, for there 
was no resisting the fascination of her manners, 
and of that frank, open-hearted, joyous dispo- 
sition, the attractions of which not even a 
cynic could withstand. 

Those early ties were renovated, and the 
warmest friendship and affection sprang up 
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between "cousin Loo'' and my sister Jane; 
whose gentle heart began however now, to throb 
with warmer emotions even, than those offered 
at Friendship's shrine. The object of those emo- 
tions may readily be guessed : 'twas my good 
friend Willoughby who had stolen the pure 
virgin heart of Jane. 

I had seen much of Willoughby since our 
return together from the East, and perceived 
without displeasure a growing attachment be- 
tween him and my sister, which was not, how- 
ever, apparently declared till Willoughby had 
succeeded in obtaining by purchase a Com- 
pany unattached. 

Captain Willoughby then mustered cou- 
rage to show his colours ; Jane soon " struck" 
hers, and in accepting Willoughby could not 
have chosen a better man or worthier pro- 
tector during life. Only one objection existed 
on the part of my family, who disliked the 
idea of Jane being ever dragged about the 
world : subjected to the many sufferings and 
privations of a Regimental Officer's wife. 

That objection was soon removed : Wil- 
loughby, — at no time a '* red-hot" soldier, — 
contented with his newly-acquired honours and 
an amiable and loving wife, resolved to forego 
b2 
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for the future, the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war : no longer to seek the " bubble 
reputation" — but withdraw to his paternal 
acres and his farm, there, to enjoy the prospect 
of real happiness in undisturbed retirement and 
repose. 

These incidents occurred between the pe- 
riod of my admission to the Senior Depart- 
ment at Sandhurst, and the time, when I ob- 
tained the certificate of qualification for which 
I had fagged so hard, that I still trusted might 
eventually prove conducive to the object I had 
in view, and on which continued to rest all my 
future hopes. 

I now bade a final adieu to those familiar 
collegiate scenes of my boyhood and my youth, 
and did so, I must admit, without the least 
feeling of compunction or regret. 

Lord Seymour and his family happened at 
this time to be in town ; my first step was 
therefore to proceed thither, to seek my be- 
loved Agnes — now more beautiful, more ad- 
mired, and more sought after than ever — in 
order to lay the result of my successful labours 
at her feet; and amply did I feel repaid for 
all the toil, anxiety and trouble I had under- 
gone, by the sweet smile of satisfaction and kind 
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words of affectionate congratulation, she then 
lavished in no sparing terms. 

I next hastened to my home ; where I was, 
— as expected, — received with open arms. 

Willoughby and his wife were still absent 
on their continental " bridal tour ; " and 
Louisa Talbot, by her filial care and attention 
to my mother, made the absence of my sister 
far less felt than it would otherwise have been ; 
whilst with the Admiral she was as great a 
favourite as with everybody else : indeed my 
fair cousin " Loo" appeared to possess the 
happy art of winning golden opinions from all, 
wherever she chanced to go ! 

Mr. Talbot had at last satisfactorily ar- 
ranged those affairs, the settlement of which 
had occasioned his present visit to England; 
but it was necessary that he should now 
return to Madras, in order to make up that 
term of service, which being completed, would 
entitle him to the advantage of the retiring 
fund. 

As the time now likewise approached when 
I should be obliged to resume my miUtary 
duties in the East, — I applied for and obtained 
permission to find my own passage ; and had 
the satisfaction of being able to secure it on 
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board the same vessel in which Mr. Talbot 
and Louisa were to embark. 

About to be again separated from my 
family, it was consolatory to continue with 
such proved and valued friends, for it was im- 
possible to know Mr. Talbot and not love and 
appreciate the benevolence of a disposition 
which was seldom ever ruffled by those cares 
and annoyances, to which all are liable at 
times. 

For Louisa Talbot I continued to feel all 
the attachment of a brother; an attachment 
perhaps even stronger than common brotherly 
love : it was certainly the purest emanation of 
that Platonic friendship, — the existence of which 
has been doubted, and which has so often been 
sneered at by certain sceptics, — that I then felt 
for my sweet cousin : a friendship heightened 
by a sense of gratitude for all her kind atten- 
tions to me in times of suffering and of sick- 
ness; by admbation for the many noble qualities 
and personal attractions she possessed in so 
eminent a degree;, an attachment which but 
for another all-absorbing object — an object 
then scarcely ever absent from my thoughts — 
might perhaps have readily merged into the 
warmer sentiment of love ! 
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But that love was then — even amidst the 
fears and doubts which occasionally pervaded 
my breast — that ardent love which bears no 
division of its sway, — was, I then felt con- 
vinced, immutably fixed, and I imagined, quite 
as fondly returned ! 

Still the call of duty must be obeyed, and 
would again oblige me to tear myself from 
all that I held most dear. When I reflected 
on this approaching separation, I sometimes 
bewailed my unhappy fate ; I even execrated 
the profession which again drove me into exile 
— far from the object of my devoted love. 

Then philosophy would come to my aid : 
I would reason with myself; I would reflect 
that I was only following the path traced out 
by Agnes as leading possibly to that honour- 
able distinction, which, once attained, might 
enable me to claim her as my own ! I would 
then become more calm, more reconciled to 
my approaching banishment ; more determined 
to struggle on manfully towards the attain- 
ment of that goal, on which I had long so 
steadily fixed my mind. 

I was now going back to India under what 
I considered more promising auspices than 
before : my health was re-established ; I had 
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succeeded to my Lieutenantcy ; my regiment 
had been, or was about to be, recalled from 
the pestilential swamps of Burmah, which part 
of the world I sincerely hoj)ed never again to 
see. 

Lord Seymour, at the instance of Agnes, 
had promised to exert whatever interest he 
possessed with the Governor-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, to get me placed 
upon the Staff, the attainment of which object 
I doubted not would be much faciUtated by 
the "first-class certificate" that I had ob- 
tained. When to the bright colouring cf this 
picture I added the sunny hues imparted by 
requited love ; elastic spirits ; youth, and 
hope; "wherefore" — said I to myself — "had 
I occasion to despair " ? 

I was determined at all risks to see my 
beloved Agnes before I embarked : — the secret 
of our attachment was still our own. True, a 
passing remark on the part of Louisa Talbot 
had led me to imagine that she had some faint 
suspicion of the real state of affairs : yet in 
this I might be mistaken ; our correspondence 
continued undiscovered, and it was settled 
between us ihat I should, previous to my de- 
parture, pay a visit to Brock Hall, — with the 
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avowed object of taking leave of my relatives 
and of thanking Lord Seymour in person, for 
the letter of recommendation he had kindly 
prepared for me; trusting to the chapter of 
accidents, and the never-failing ingenious de- 
vices of love, to obtain that last parting in- 
terview on which we were both bent. 

Our well-laid plans were successful, and 
the "rustic bower" was the appropriate scene 
of that farewell interview ; when we repeated 
those vows of constancy and eternal love — 
vows that have no doubt been repeated thou- 
sands and thousands of times before — and will 
be repeated — often to be broken — thousands 
and thousands of times again. 



Once more was I upon the boundless 
waters of the deep ; and with what different 
feelings from those experienced on my first 
outward voyage! The romance of existence 
had not assuredly as yet disappeared entirely 
from my view ; but its rose-coloured tints now 
began to mingle and to be subdued with the 
more sober hues of real life. 

I left behind, numerous ties on my affec- 
tion and my love, the severance from which 
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caused me many a pang ; but I had near me 
my kind friends Mr. Talbot and his daughter, 
in whose society I found the greatest solace 
and relief; and I could easily perceive that 
this open-hearted and affectionate girl tried 
everything in her power to cheer up my flag- 
ging spirits, and remove that despondency into 
which I would sometimes sink, by all those 
means the most sisterly care and attention 
could possibly suggest. 

I daily discovered new amiable qualities 
in my charming cousin, that could not fail to 
elicit fresh admiration and esteem. Although 
the exuberant spirits of her girlhood were now 
more tempered and blended with all the at- 
tractive graces of a maturer age, still her 
joyous and open-hearted frankness continued 
one of those characteristics which, — combined 
with the most unbounded sincerity, confidence 
in others, and the total absence of all guile, 
deceit, or concealment of any kind, — could not 
fail to endear Louisa Talbot to every one within 
the influence of her sphere. 

I now treated Louisa more than ever as a 
dear and beloved sister ; looked on her as my 
bosom-friend and confidant, entrusted to her 
all my secrets, save one — my love for Agnes, — 
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which I kept locked up for some time longer 
in the innermost recesses of my breast. 

Mr. Talbot was, during the whole voyage, 
constantly engaged arranging papers and a vo- 
luminous correspondence, both official and re- 
lating to his private aflFairs ; Louisa and myself 
were, consequently, thrown much in each 
other's society, and became, in fact, insepar- 
able companions during the passage out. 

Mr. Talbot had taken several of the after- 
cabins for his own and for his daughter's use ; 
and whilst engaged writing in a small berth 
he had set apart for that purpose, I always 
occupied, with Louisa, the " state room," 
where we passed our time either in reading, 
drawing, or playing at chess. We took our 
daily walks together ; and often, seated on the 
poop, would we for hours inhale the delicious 
freshness of the star-lit tropical nights ; thus 
frequently prolonging our stay on deck, often, 
till late, in order at once to enjoy the still 
beauties of that boundless ocean scene, and to 
escape from the stifling atmosphere below. 

It was on one of these occasions, whilst 
interchanging a community of feeling and of 
thought, that under the alluring influence of 
the *' soft pale moon," my secret was disclosed, 
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and I made my fair companion the confidant 
of my first and only love. 

I expected that my tale would have elicited 
all the tender interest and sympathy which a 
kind sister might have entertained ; that she 
would instantly have entered into all my feel- 
ings, and offered her counsel and advice. 
Great, however, was my disappointment on 
finding this confidence but coldly and indif- 
ferently received, and with an air of diffidence 
and evident embarrassment, for which I could 
in no wise account. 

A coolness on Louisa's part from that 
moment intervened; her frank and unreserved 
demeanour was exchanged for one which, if 
not repulsive, was cold in the extreme : I had 
evidently caused displeasure, in what way, it 
was quite impossible to divine ; though it was 
too apparent that from this time, her tone 
and conduct towards me became completely 
altered; and she even seemed to avoid me, as 
much as the nature of our relative positions 
would possibly admit. 

This unaccoimtable change in her de- 
meanour was, indeed, so very marked, that I 
could not refrain from bringing it to her notice ; 
but when questioned on the subject, she gave 
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rae evasive replies ; v^rould feign to laugh at, and 
turn what she called my fanciful supposition 
into ridicule; in short, spoke and acted as 
women usually do, when unable or unwilling 
to assign any tangible reason for some ca- 
pricious or unreasonable act ! 

Things continued in this state during the 
remainder of the voyage ; and on arriving at 
Madras, — although she parted with me in 
friendship, — the same unaccountable reserve 
continued on her part ; the cause of it still re- 
maining unexplained, and still a perfect mys- 
tery to me. 

I immediately joined my regiment, then 
quartered in Fort St. George, and was heartily 
welcomed by such of those old comrades and 
friends as had survived all the horrors of that 
fatal Burmese campaign. 

Yes ! the hand of death had been, indeed, 
busy with my corps ; exempUfying the adage 
of a soldier's appropriate motto — " Here to- 
day, and gone to-morrow ! " 

Amongst the survivors, there still remained 
to me a few trustv and valued friends : fore- 
most amongst these, ranked good, honest 
Bradford, to whom I have so often previously 
had occasion to allude. 
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To the real soldier there is, after all, no 
place like the head-quarters of his corps; and 
it must be his own fault if he meet not there, 
with friends and associates endeared to each 
other by the recollection of a community of 
pleasures, of interest, and of pain : friends still 
further endeared by having probably shared in 
common, perils by land and by sea — perils en- 
countered in common, during plague, pesti- 
lence, tempest, and bloody war. 

Nothing tends more than this, to cement 
those lasting friendships constantly to be found 
existing between men of the same corps ; and 
in so extended a circle as that which the society 
of a regiment usually presents, a man can 
generally find amongst his brother -officers, 
friends, and companions, in every way suited 
to his peculiarities and tastes. 

In short, a well-regulated regiment is, in 
many cases, a little world in itself, moving 
steadily on its own axis, and, in a great mea- 
sure, independent of the world at large. Such 
at least was the regiment to which I had the 
good fortune to belong ; and that it inay con- 
tinue as united and as well-regulated as it was, 
Mdll ever be my most ardent wish. 
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The changes that had taken place in the 
corps were not confined to the junior ranks : 
CJolonel Sandham was now in command. Our 
senior Regimental Major : Colonel Bronze, had 
lately been removed by promotion to another 
corps, and was succeeded by an old octogena- 
rian, who happened to be first on the list of Cap- 
tains, and who was completely past his work. 
Major Tomkins, — now senior of that rank, — 
had returned to England on sick leave ; and 
many others who had been so fortunate as to 
survive the hardships and sufierings of the 
Burmese war, ako followed his example; in 
short, on looking round me, on my first re- 
appearance at our mess, many a strange face 
now met my sight, where an old and familiar 
one was wont to be. 
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CHAPTER II. 



MADRAS. 



*' Where breaks on Coromanders sandy shore 
The thundering surf, with ever-ceaseless roar ; 
The Indian Ocean's rage doth here expire, 
But e'en in death, growls forth its mighty ire ! " 

From Authors MS. 

" Twas a fair scene wherein they stood, 
A gi-een and sunny glade amid the wood, 
And in the midst, an aged Banian grew." 

SOUTHEY. 

I ALWAYS disliked Madras as a military quar- 
ter ; and unless to a thorough-going idler : a 
morning -visiting, tiffin-eating, ball-going, and 
" ladies' man," Fort St. George is, generally 
speaking, but a dull, tedious, and monotonous 
place both for officers and men. If to this be 
added the eternal round of mihtary duties — 
rendered more irksome by wearing a style of 
dress most inappropriate to such a climate. 
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— Fort St. George, in my opinion, may be 
considered far from a desirable quarter. 

I can yet distinctly recall the sickening 
feeling of hopeless despair I used often to ex- 
perience, when the Corporal would thrust into 
my hand the redoubtable " orderly book " of 
the day, whose Sybilline leaves, big with the de- 
crees of fate, were to consign me to the never- 
ending penance of mounting guard, which we 
poor Subalterns had, alas ! so often to endure. 

I can still trace every individual feature of 
each of those places of such frequent, but in- 
voluntary, resort : every crack in the chunam 
wall ; every comer, where hung an unusually 
large spider's web ; every fibrous palmyra rafter, 
where resided some monster "chuplouk" or 
house-lizard, with large glaring, glassy eyes; 
or where chirped a noisy brood of sparrows, 
-^— often to my great annoyance and disgust, 
— when in a particularly meditative mood, I 
might, perchance, be reclining back in my 
'* camp-chair,*' with feet resting on the edge 
of the guard-room table: that usual Indian 
attitude of repose. All these, and other parti- 
culars, are to this moment indelibly engraven, 
— as it were, in brass, — on the retentive tablets 
of my mind. 

VOL. III. c 
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Scorpions, " carpet-snakes," mosquitoes, 
and huge bugs, were frequently, on such occa- 
sions — whilst on guard — my most unwelcome 
and unenviable guests. 

By day, I was often tormented, in addition, 
with legions of troublesome flies, grilling-hot 
winds, clouds of dust, and an intolerable glare; 
until, when at last fairly worn out by such trials, 
I endeavoured — still in " harness " — to snatch 
at broken intervals a little repose during the 
night. My uneasy slumbers were then, sure 
to be interrupted by musk-rats or "bandy- 
coots " (a huge species of rat, nearly the size 
of a sucking-pig), careening across the guard- 
room; or by the intrusion of some hungry 
Pariah dog foraging about in the dark. 

At such moments I have smiled — though 
bitterly, perhaps — at recalling the unsophisti- 
cated complaints I once heard my Guardsman 
cousin most pathetically utter, illustrative of 
the course of hardship to which he had been 
exposed, as he anathematised an " atrocious 
waiter " at the Dublin Castle guard, who — he 
said — ^after nearly poisoning him by fraudu- 
lently substituting an inferior wine for the ex- 
cellent port and sherry provided by Govern- 
ment for the officers on that post, had likewise 
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been the cause of inflicting a dreadful cold, by 
not properly airing the sheets before placing 
them on his bed ! 

" But," observed I, in my ignorance of the 
rules of carrying on the duties at that said 
Castle guard, " you don't mean to say that you 
ever undressed and went to bed, — fairly turned 
in, — ' when mounting guard?' " 

" Not mean it ! " exclaimed he, apparently 
equally surprised at the question : " you surely 
don't suppose that I was going to sit up all - 
night, after the Field Officer of the day had 
gone his rounds ? " 

I could not but suppose that this was a 
"shave" — a " sell" on the part of my face- 
tious cousin of the Guards : I, however, after- 
wards ascertained, it was a " true bill," and 
that officers on the Dublin Castle guard did 
often, actually undress and go to bed ! 

* * * « * 

No ! as a quarter, I certainly did not like 
Fort St. George ; though, from my large circle 
of acquaintance at Madras, obtained through the 
Talbots, I there enjoyed more advantages than 
usually falls to the lot of the generality of 
" Subs." 

c2 
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The oppressive heat of the Coromandel 
coast; the irksome duties; the monotony of 
'* town '' life, — during which I was debarred 
from my favourite sports of the field, — all com- 
bined to make me dislike the place; a dislike 
greatly increased by the continued coolness and 
reserve evinced towards me by Louisa, — which 
kept me from the " Garden House ;" and 
although both Mrs. Archer and Mr. Talbot 
were kind as ever, and the latter frequently 
pressed me to come oftener to see them and 
upbraided me with my absence, I visited them 
but seldom, owing to the apparent change of 
his daughter's sentiments towards me, as to 
the cause of which, I was still completely in 
the dark. 

My dislike of Madras at last grew into 
a sort of monomania. I became — as the say- 
ing is — quite " bedevilled," fairly enUsted in 
the "blues," — somewhat misanthropic withal, 
— shunned society and secluded myself in my 
room, where I resumed my Sandhurst studies, 
appUed myself to Hindostannee, and endea- 
voured to become qualified in every respect for 
any Stafi* appointment that his Excellency, the 
Governor-General, might think proper to be- 
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stow on the recommendation of Lord Seyraom*, 
whose letter I had forwarded, on first arriving 
at Madras. 

Months, however, passed away ; I had re- 
ceived no reply, nor had my name appeared as 
yet in orders for the " Staff." 

I at last gave up all hope from that quarter, 
and having bestowed my " blessing" on his 
Excellency for this want of common courtesy, 
thought no more of the matter, when at length 
a letter arrived from his Secretary, apologising 
for my application remaining so long unan- 
swered in consequence of its having been mis- 
laid; ^adding that his Excellency much regretted 
that, owing to the existing rules of the service, 
he had it not in his power to serve me — as a 
king's officer — more than by showng personal 
attention, "which," added the writer, "his 
Lordship would be glad to have the opportunity 
of doing, should you ever come to Calcutta." 

This assertion was strictly correct, for 
although a few of the superior commands were, 
until very lately reserved (and that most un- 
justly), for officers in the Royal Army, so 
completely did (and perhaps still does) the 
Honourable Company monopolise all the 
*' loaves and fishes" for their own servants. 
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that — ^while a foiirth part of the officers of a 
native corps, are frequently allowed, when in 
occupation of lucrative staff appointments, to 
absent themselves from their regimental duties, 
— not a single opening of the kind is left to the 
much-more-hardly- worked officer of the Royal 
troops, who might in those days have to pass 
a quarter of a century in India, without any 
other prospect, save a constant succession of 
garrison and regimental duties, which in such 
a climate, are most irksome and trying to a 
degree. 

The services at present of Queen's Regi- 
ments in India, are, it is said, to be limited to 
fifteen years ; that, is far too much, but how 
many, in the time of which I write, have had 
this period extended to twenty-five? 

The injustice and impoUcy of so com- 
plete and exclusive a monopoly of staff ap- 
pointments by Company's officers in India, 
(amongst the subordinate ranks) must be evi- 
dent to all. The injustice speaks for itself, 
whilst the impolicy of denuding the native 
Regiments of their English officers, has been 
frequently pointed out, and its evil effects have 
often been felt, not merely in time of war, but 
also in time of peace. ^ 
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Our Indian Empire is only held by the 
exercise of a moral power, gained by the pres- 
tige of British arms, so far back as the times 
of Clive : let this prestige be once destroyed, 
and adieu to our power in the East, which is 
not to be maintained by our insufficiently offi- 
cered native troops, or by the mere handful of 
English soldiers in that part of the world; whilst 
the late capture of Kars, will have — though 
indirectly — more eflfect in undermining that 
prestige, than appears to be imagined in this 
country, and which may possibly show itself 
ere long, on our North Western Indian frontier. 

The paucity of effective European officers 
with native troops, has been a constant subject 
of complaint, at every period of our Indian 
wars; and, indeed, the fact of any full-pay 
Megimental Officer, of whatever service or 
whatever rank, holding any permanent appoint- 
ment on the Staff, is an anomaly which well 
deserves the attention of the legislature, at a 
time when so much attention is given — and 
not without cause — to the state of our army 
and to military affairs. 

Either have a "Staff Corps" properly organ- 
ised, as they have in France, from which officers 
should be exclusively selected for the Staff, or 
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if such be deemed too great an innovation even 
for these days of military reform, let her Ma- 
jesty's orders on the subject of staff appoint- 
ments in the "Book of Regulations" for the 
army be strictly adhered to;* but let every 
officer so selected, immediately give up his re- 
gimental position and be replaced in his corps 
by an officer from the half-pay. 

Pluralities have been abolished in the 
church ; it is high time they be excluded from 
another profession teeming as greatly with 
corruption and abuse. 

By the consequent reduction of the half- 
pay list, the country would be relieved of a 
considerable portion of " dead weight ;" it 
would be a step towards the diminution of the 
ten or twelve millions now raised by the income 
tax ; and this " dead weight" might still further 
be greatly reduced, were naval and military 
half-pay officers selected for diplomatic employ- 
ments, such as Governor and Lieut.-Governor- 
ships in our numerous colonies; consulships 
abroad, or even higher positions, to be filled 
by officers of acknowledged merit and superior 
rank : a more useful, as well as more honour- 

* Vide " Orders and Kegulations for the Army," 
p. 61, par. 9. 
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able way of rewarding long service and merit 
than the present system of the sinecure gifts of 
Regiments : a miserable remnant of the many 
abuses established so far back as the corrupt 
and venal era of the Stuarts. 

Were such appointments bestowed on half- 
pay officers, it should be with the understanding 
that they relinquish whilst holding them, all 
claim to their half-pay. No doubt these duties 
would be as efficiently performed as they are 
at present by civilians, whose only claim and 
apparent fitness for such appointments, will 
generally be found to consist in powerful 
patronage, aristocratic connexions, or parlia- 
mentary interest. Such disgraceful dereliction 
of duty (from-^it is to be feared — unworthy 
and vindictive feelings) as has been disclosed 
relative to the fall of Kars, would probably not 
then recur. 

Another advantage resulting from the ap- 
pointment of half-pay naval and military offi- 
cers to such situations as I have named, would 
give a better chance of accurate information 
being received, relative to the naval and mili- 
tary resources of the countries, where such 
appointments might be held: the prevalent 
winds and tides ; the soundings of their coasts 
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and harbours ; the strength of their sea-board 
and inland forts, with other particulars of the 
same nature. These would, no doubt, be of the 
greatest importance to obtain from the Consuls 
we are, — as reported, — to have in the Black 
Sea, now that the present peace negociations 
have been brought — it is said — to a satisfactory 
close ; — if such can ever be, whilst the Russian 
Bear, from the topmost crag of the wild Cauca- 
sian range, — peering wistfully with outstretched 
neck and longing eyes over the Himalayah and 
the Indus,— is probably at this moment jotting 
down every weak point in our Empire of the 
East, and tracing out the track through which 
it may be reached by the Kalmuc and the Cos- 
sack, or stricken more indirectly through Per- 
sia, Afighanistan and Caboul. 

Now, is the time to keep up our moral 
prestige in the East, or India will assuredly 
be lost. 



But I am again off at a tangent — let us 
return from Tiflis and Moscow to Madras. 

" A fine, warm, sun-shiny morning,'' said 
once in my hearing, a pert, flippant young 
" Griffin/' to the old Governor of Madras, at 
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one of the customary public breakfasts given at 
Government House. 

" Yes, young man/* growled forth the gruff 
old veteran, " and you'll see many as warm 
before you leave the country ; but meanwhile, 
I'd recommend you to mind your own busi- 
ness ; and save your breath to cool your 
soojee ! "* I will, therefore, take the hint, and 
proceed with my narrative. 

Though certainly rather discouraged at the 
little substantial benefit likely to ensue from the 
strong letters of recommendation I had brought 
out ; still, as I had no reasonable expectation 
that any other result would have followed, I 
was not so completely cast down, as to be de- 
terred from the prosecution of those studies I 
had commenced ; for I still lived in hope of 
something turning up in the chapter of events, 
and was, moreover, stimulated in my labours 
by letters from Agnes, ever continuing to ex- 
press the warmest and most unshaken love. 

These tokens of my Agnes' unchanged 
attachment, were to me as the very breath of 
life ; for the first few months after my arrival 
in India I received them by every mail ; they 

* A kind of porridge much eaten at breakfast in 
India. 
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spurred on my sometimes flagging zeal, which 
was further incited to persevere in the study 
of the native languages, by the prospect, which 
was at that time held out of an Interpreter 
being about to be ordered to Royal corps in 
India, with an emolument which would make 
considerable addition to a subaltern's pay; and 
being one of the few officers of my regiment 
who had any knowledge of the kind, I was 
sanguine of success in obtaining this expected 
appointment. 

My mornings were now generally passed 
at drill or parade, the remainder of the day, 
when off* duty, with my moonshee, in master- 
ing the difficulties of Hindostannee or Telougoo; 
and in the cool of the evening a ride was gene- 
rally taken till the dinner bugle summoned us 
to mess. 

Although, as I have observed, my visits to 
the " Gardens" were, owing to Louisa's strange 
behaviour, much less frequent than I might have 
wished, I could not bring myself to shun 
entirely friends from whom I had always met 
with such kindness and affectionate regard. 

However, when I happened to be thrown 
into her society, Louisa's conduct became more 
and more incongruous and difficult to compre- 
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hend ; one moment she would shun and turn 
from me as if with unfeigned dislike; then, 
as if sorry for the pain thus inflicted, — and 
which I could not conceal, she would suddenly 
resume the friendly and familiar manner of 
former times, and then again relapse into her 
more recent reserved and formal mood. 

Her wonted gay hilarity and joyous laugh, 
changed to a desponding and melancholy 
smile ; then apparently by an efibrt, she would 
give way to an outburst of spirits, which ap- 
peared evidently unnatural and forced. 

AU this puzzled me extremely, and com- 
bined with her altered and pallid looks caused 
me much anxiety and pain. 

I had heard of the tender passion : love — 
all-powerfiil Love producing sometimes such 
efiects, on those fair victims stricken by his 
barbed shafts : of such : 

" As never told their love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i'tbe bud, 
Feed on their damask cheek." 

But although Louisa Talbot was admired and 
beloved by all who knew her, — although many 
a suitor had already paid due homage to her vir- 
tues and her charms, — she apparently bestowed 
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her preference on none : still apparently con- 
tinued in " maiden meditation fancy free/' 

Matters stood thus when my regiment 
received orders to march to the Deccan ; our 
intended quarters being Hyderabad. 

The order was sudden, and we were very 
shortly to be on the move. I, however, deter- 
mined if possible to have an explanation with 
Louisa before I left ; to know at least if I had 
offended, and if so, in what way. 

Whether or not she guessed my intention 
I cannot tell, but so sedulously did she avoid 
giving me the opportunity I sought, that it 
only accidentally occurred on the evening pre- 
vious to our march; which Mr. Talbot had 
insisted on my spending at his house. 

I went out to the " Gardens'' rather earlier 
than usual ; Mr. Talbot had not yet returned 
from his office — Mrs. Archer was engaged ; but 
as the servant informed me : the " Beebee Sa- 
hib" — the young lady — was walking in the 
grounds. 

Guessing where I should find my fair cou- 
sin, I went straight towards a noble banyan, 
in whose hollow and gigantic trunk was 
fashioned a rustic seat, often her favourite re- 
sort during the coolness of the evening hours. 
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I approached quietly and iinperceived ; her 
head was resting upon her arm ; she raised 
it on hearing a footstep ; and on her pale and 
handsome face, were traces of recent tears. 

I seated myself by her — as I would by a 
sister's side — and I took her hand. It trembled 
in mine, whilst I inquired the cause of her 
present grief; of her late evident estrangement 
from her old playfellow, her companion and her 
friend ? 

Had I in any way offended ? If so, how ? 
for I was utterly unconscious of having given 
offence. 

She uttered no reply, but burst into a 
paroxysm of tears. Again I urged her to con- 
fide to me the cause of her sorrow. I entreated 
her ere we parted, to bestow this slight proof 
of confidence, on one, whom she had known 
for so many years ; who loved her as a sister ; 
and whose advice and counsel might perhaps 
be of some avail. 

" No, Harry — my preserver — my best and 
oldest friend," she passionately exclaimed; "you 
have never by word or deed given me offence ; 
but even to you I cannot disclose the secret of 
my grief. Question me no more ; say nothing 
of what has just occurred ; leave me now I 
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beseech you, and may Heaven guard and pre- 
serve you wherever you may go!" 

I saw that to urge her further on the sub- 
ject would be of no avail ; to remam longer, 
would only distress her more ; wherefore fold- 
ing her tenderly in my arms, I bade her a last 
farewell ; and we thus parted, not to meet 
again, during the course of many ensuing 
years. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE MARCH TO HYDERABAD. 

" The sun went down on many a brow, 

Which, full of bloom and freshness then, 
Is rankling in the pest-house now, 
And ne'er will feel that sun again ! " 

Moore. 

A MARCH with one's regiment in India, dur- 
ing a dry and salubrious season of the year, 
often afiFords a pleasing variety to the usually 
monotonous course of military existence in 
cantonments or quarters ; and such we found 
the commencement of our move from Madras 
to Hyderabad. 

Freshly recruited and now nearly renovated 
from the disastrous results of the Burmese 
campaign ; the regiment left Madras in good 
health and spirits, and at a period which held 
forth the promise of a pleasant, although a very 
lengthened march. 

We were nearly always under cover of our 

VOL. III. D 
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tents before tl»5 sun became unpleasantly hot ; 
during the day, being fully engaged with my 
studies, I never lacked amusement or occupa- 
tion, and generally strolled out about sunset 
with my gun. 

In the evening we would assemble in the 
mess tent, where the first hours of the night 
were always passed pleasantly and convivially 
away. In short, until we reached the banks of 
the Kishna, we had progressed smoothly and 
happily towards our destination. 

But at this point, a sad and fearful change 
most unexpectedly took place. We had been 
toilsomely engaged during nearly the whole 
day, ferrying the regiment across the river in 
those very primitive, circular, wicker-basket 
boats, covered with leather, which from time 
immemorial have probably been made use of 
for a similar purpose. 

The want of bridges and military roads, is one 
of the many shameful instances of neglect in the 
government of India, which has been so justly 
stigmatized, with the observation, " that if we 
lost that country to-morrow, nothing save the 
debris of crockery and beer-bottles, would 
remain to evince any token of upwards of a 
century of British rule." 
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Only a few slight accidents had occurred, 
such as one or two baggage-bullocks being 
drowned, and a camp-follower's "tattoo" (pony) 
carried off by an alligator. At last we all 
reached the northern bank, on whose barren, 
rocky, and uneven surface the men were soon 
busily employed in pitching their tents, whilst 
a glorious sunset, and a cool balmy breeze, 
had promised to cheer and invigorate us after 
the arduous toil we had undergone during the 
heat of a grilling day. 

Whether all this exposure to the sun and 
consequent fatigue had acted as a predisposing 
cause, or that the germs of that fearful and 
mysterious malady, which was shortly to make 
such ravages in our ranks, were already lurking 
on the river's edge ;* is of course impossible to 
decide. Be that, however, as it may, the hor- 
rors of the ensuing night were too appalling 
ever to be obliterated from my mind. 

Bradford, who was a keen, good sportsman, 
had come into my tent, with fowling-piece in 
hand. Fatigued with previous exertions and 
exposure to the sun, I had thrown myself 
listlessly on my camp couch, contemplating 

* The banks of large rivers in India are said to be 
particularly liable to tbe influence of cholera. 
1)2 
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the departing splendour of the setting sun, 
which streamed through the opened canvass 
walls, illumining all nature with its golden 
beams. 

" Well, my friend," said the Doctor, lean- 
ing on his double-barrelled gun, and looking 
around him with his usual contented and happy 
smile ; " we've all had a hard day of it : I'm 
not sorry 'tis over, and that we're at last fairly 
settled for the night ; beware, however, of 
scorpions on this stony and rocky soil, where 
they're generally to be found. 

" But come, old fellow," added he, " we've 
better than half an hour of daylight before us; 
don't you hear the calls of the painted partridge 
challenging us to have a crack at them before 
they go to roost ? 

" Come along therefore, we may perhaps 
yet have time to knock over a brace, maybe a 
few quail, before 'tis quite dark. But stay, I'll 
first drop a ball into my left-hand barrel, for in 
this part of the country, you're as likely in a 
patch of jungle to stumble on a cheetah or 
royal tiger as on a pea-fowl or a hare. 

" Now then," continued he after ramming 
down a bullet, " if you're ready, we'll stroll on 
towards yonder bend of the river, and we may 
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probably get a shot at the alligator which 
walked oflf with the old messman's tattoo." 

We accordingly wandered slowly on, in 
the direction he had pointed out; occasionally 
bringing down a quail, which proved to be very 
plentiful amidst the surrounding stunted scrub. 

Carried on by the excitement of our sport, 
it was nearly dark before we thought of return- 
ing towards the camp; when we did so, we 
perceived, for the first time, a thick mist which 
appeared to rise from the river's bed, and kept 
gradually creeping up its banks, imparting a 
sudden chill as soon as we came within the 
influence of its range. 

" I don't like this," said Bradford, at the 
same time quickening his steps, " in any other 
locality, it would not be of much moment; 
but on the banks of the Kishna, I don't like it 
at all; and see, this confounded vapour has 
already completely enveloped our camp." 

"What do you apprehend? " asked I, not 
a little startled at the sudden alteration in the 
look and manner of my friend. 

" It may after all be nothing," replied he, 
" but we had better hasten on, as 'tis getting 
late." We had not, however, proceeded a 
quarter of a mile, when the piteous cries and 
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lamentations which the native women invari- 
ably utter when any calamity occurs, struck 
painfully on our ears. 

We hurried on towards the spot whence 
proceeded these doleful sounds, and were led 
to where a group of camp-followers bivouacked 
beneath a thick thorny bush. A bright spark- 
ling fire of dry underwood distinctly lit up the 
scene around, disclosing the painful sight of a 
poor old man in the last agonies of an ex- 
cruciating death; while several women were 
frantically moving about, striking their breasts 
and loudly vociferating their grief! 

" Abah! Abah! ai Hakeem (Doctor) Sahib, 
Khodah-ke-waste, — ^for God's sake come and 
save my poor man, whom the cholera has at- 
tacked," piteously exclaimed a wretched-look- 
ing old hag, with grey and dishevelled hair, as 
grovelling on the groimd she cast herself at' 
Bradford's feet. 

But 'twas too late ; human aid could now 
be of no avail ; the fatal cramps had already 
seized the poor sufierer ; and as we watched 
his last writhing agonies in death, an hospital 
orderly came up in breathless haste, and ac- 
quainted the Doctor that cholera was in the 
camp. 
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I shall not attempt to describe the horrors 
of that fearful night, when two officers and a 
great number of our men feU victims to that 
dreadful scourge, "which advanced on us with 
such rapid strides, that instantaneous flight, 
appeared to Bradford the only alternative left ; 
and he therefore recommended the immediate 
removal of the camp. 

It was amidst the surrounding darkness 
that the tents were struck ; the bugles sounded 
the "fall in," and before dawn of day we 
were already several miles from the fatal scene, 
where — 

" The demon of that plague had cast 
From his hot wing a deadlier hlast, 
More mortal far than ever came 
From the red desert's sands of flame ! 
So quick, that every living thing 
Of human shape, touched hy his wing, 
Like plants where the Simoom hath past. 
At once fell black and withering ! " 



Although Bradford's judicious advice was 
immediately followed by our commanding 
officer, and we had apparently got out of 
the fatal current of that miasmatic stream, 
which in so brief a space had committed such 
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havoc in our ranks ; the consequences of this 
fearful visitation were, nevertheless, manifest 
during the remainder of the march ; and ere 
reaching our destination many a poor fellow 
was doomed to be left behind : torn by jackals 
and hyaenas from a shallow grave : his bleach- 
ing bones to lie scattered on the Deccan's 
rocky and sun-burnt plains, — thousands of 
miles from where his fathers rest. 

Our long march of upwards of four hundred 
miles, now drew towards its close, and we at 
length hailed with joy the sight of our destined 
station : Secunderabad, within a few miles of 
Hyderabad, the capital of the Nizam's domi- 
nions in the Deccan. This is now the only 
independent Mahomedan possession in Southern 
India, — if the designation of " independent '' 
can be assigned to a state completely under the 
Company's control, and obliged to maintain 
a large contingent, which, designated as the 
"Hyderabad Subsidiary Force," is stationed 
at Secunderabad and Jaulnah, and whose ex- 
penses are defrayed by the Nizam, or "Sou- 
bahdar of the Deccan," which title his High- 
ness sometimes bore. 

As Secunderabad constituted for a con- 
siderable period the head-quarters of my regi- 
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ment, it may not perhaps be out of place to 
say here a few words respectiDg it, — more es- 
pecially as Hyderabad has of late been attract- 
ing no sUght degree of attention in England, — 
and is moreover Ukely, at no very distant date, 
to form a portion of our already overgrown 
territories in the East. 

It would be foreign to my purpose to at- 
tempt here to give a history, however brief, of 
the Deccan; or of the relations which have 
now so long subsisted, between that ancient 
Mahomedan principality and the Honourable 
East India Company; relations which com- 
menced so far back as the year 1795. 

I shall, therefore, only observe, that under 
the semblance of guarding the Nizam against 
the Mahrattas, a large body of troops — to 
which was given the plausible name of the 
"Hyderabad Subsidiary Force" — was then 
permanently stationed in the immediate vi- 
cinity of that capital. The " Honourable " 
East India Company first, however, secured 
the means of its maintenance by obtaining 
from the necessities of their prote^S — in the 
shape of a " material guarantee" — that con- 
siderable sUce of his territories since known 
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as the " Ceded District/' from the manner in 
which it was acquired. 

Previous to this transaction, the Nizam 
had maintained in his service a number of 
French officers, who had disciplined, after the 
European manner, several battalions of native 
troops. These Frenchmen were dismissed, and 
replaced by British officers; who, although 
nominally in the Nizam's service, were, in 
common with the troops they commanded, 
under the immediate control of the Company. 

The force thus officered was considerable; 
it continued gradually to increase in numbers 
and discipline ; was called the " Nizam's Con- 
tingent," and paid by him with money bor- 
rowed from the Company's coffers. 

The subtle nature of this bargain with the 
Nizam (on a par with the malversation so often 
displayed towards the native princes in India) 
need hardly be pointed out : for whilst, in 
reality, the " Honourable " Company thus be- 
came possessed of his territories, the Nizam 
had to pay all the expenses attendant on this 
truly Machiavellian scheme ! 

The maintenance of the Subsidiary Force, 
had — as already shown — been provided for on 
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good security ; whilst the very fact of the 
Nizam being obliged to borrow from the East 
India Company for the support of the " Con- 
tingent," placed him as an insolvent debtor, 
entirely in the power of " Honourable John." 
Such is the origin of those transactions which 
have of late years attracted so much attention. 
The propitious moment, some time ago, ar- 
rived, when it appeared feasible to strangle 
the Nizam with his accumulated liabilities; 
but he most unexpectedly slipped out of the 
noose, by raising the required sum, and so, — 
for a while at least, — eluded the grasping hand 
already stretched out over his domains; which 
is however only withdrawn till another oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

Thus originated the "Hyderabad Subsi- 
diary Force." At the period I allude to, it 
was composed of one Royal regiment, a corps 
of Light Cavalry, four or five battalions of 
Sepoys, with the addition of Horse and Foot 
Artillery. There was besides a " Light Field 
Division " stationed at Jaulnah, of nearly equal • 
force, all maintained at the Nizam's expense ; 
but then, be it remembered, how weU, with what 
safety, he is guarded from his Mahratta foes ! 

How the great Sevajee would exult, could 
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he^ phoenix-like, arise from his ashes and pic- 
ture to himself the actual power of his de- 
scendants, by the dread which they so evi- 
dently inspire! 

The force, when first established here — 
now upwards of half a century ago — was ori- 
ginally encamped on an elevated, dry, and 
rocky ridge; said, in those days, to have 
been covered with low, thorny underwood, or 
" scrub/' All vestiges of this have, however, 
long since disappeared, and been, in a radius 
of several miles, replaced by open, grass- 
covered, undulating ground, called " meidan," 
dotted here and there with bushes of the 
" seetapul," or custard apple,* and occasionally 
broken by ridges and huge fragments of dark- 
coloured rock, evidently of volcanic creation. 

This "meidan" — as the open ground 
about the cantonment of Secunderabad is 
usually called by the natives — brown, bare, 
and parched up, during the hot weather, pre- 
sents, after the rains, a most beautiful extent of 
park-like verdure, abounding with every variety 
of game, from the cheetah or " spotted pard," 
and graceful antelope, to the game-looking, 
though diminutive, little " Tourah " quail. 

* The " Annona Squamosa." 
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The Subsidiary Force, when first established, 
remained under canvass ; and was, indeed, for 
a very considerable period, viewed in the light 
of a sort of permanent camp. It was evi- 
dently the policy of the Court of Directors 
that it should be only considered as such ; by 
degrees, however, the tents — at first covered in 
with thatch — gradually disappeared, and were 
replaced by more substantial buildings, con- 
stituting the actual Sepoy " Lines," barracks, 
officers' bungalows, and all the concomitant 
appurtenances of a cantonment, or Indian sta- 
tion for troops. 

Thus, Secunderabad not only became a re- 
gular station, but extending itself by various 
off'-shoots and ramifications, soon formed the 
nucleus, around which arose the minor canton- 
ments of Boharapilly and Bolarum ; the former 
a cavalry cantonment, the latter occupied by 
the Nizam's contingent of regular troops, offi- 
cered by Europeans, under the patronage of 
the Supreme Government of India, and, ge- 
nerally speaking, selected from the Company's 
service, although officers from the Royal army 
have been occasionally appointed to that 
force. 

Secunderabad having thus gradually in- 
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creased, till it became one of the largest sta- 
tions in India, was, and I believe still is, the 
permanent quarters of a Royal Infantry regi- 
ment, for whose accommodation a spacious 
range of barracks was erected. 

But, owing to the ill-chosen site of this 
building, it has, for nearly half a century, 
been a hot-bed of disease and destruction to 
every succeeding generation of our poor sol- 
diers, who have had the misfortune to be im- 
mured within its walls. 

Not only was the locality chosen for the 
European barracks at Secunderabad, one of 
the lowest positions of the cantonment, but 
— from the situation of the burial-ground im- 
mediately above them — during the rainy sea- 
son, a nullah (or ravine) running through the 
latter, carried all the miasmatic particles of 
human decomposition into the very abode of 
the living. This mistake appears at last to 
have been found out, and the European bar- 
racks have, within a few years, been removed 
to higher ground. 

Who, it may be asked, is to be consi- 
dered responsible for so fearful and wanton 
a sacrifice of human life, not only here, but 
also from a similar cause, in the West Indies, 
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at Hong-Kong, and many other of our foreign 
possessions in every part of the world ? 

It is to our decayed and corrupt military 
system that this and many such-like follies and 
incongruities may assuredly be traced ; it is 
that system which is responsible for all this : 
a system which has for so long a period been 
rotten to the very core. * 

* Since the above was written, the disclosures which 
have been elicited by Colonel Tulloch's evidence before 
the Chelsea Board of Inquiry, are the most convincing 
proofs of the necessity of military reform. With re- 
ference, however, to the ill-chosen sites for, and badly- 
constructed barracks in India, the Court of Directors is 
chiefly to blame ; though why — in this latter respect — 
it may be asked, is such wretched, such inhuman parsi- 
mony allowed by the Government at home? 

" Parliamentary notice should be taken of the bad 
barracks in India, for it is a vital question to our sol- 
diers, whose whole life is to be spent in them. My duty 
to those brave men makes me press this point on Mem- 
bers, because when a Commander-in-Chief fails to obtain 
redress, there is no other chance of forcing the Court of 
Directors to spare the lives, the health, and happiness 
of the British soldiers in India. 

****** 
" Those noble soldiers, so ready to die when the service 
demands their death ! never do they flinch from any trial 
called forth by honour ; but the Military Board, the Court 
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But the voice of popular opinion, is even 
now, urging the vigorous appUcation of the 
knife, — may it succeed in cutting out the 
gangrene from the very root! 

of Directors, the East India Company of Merchants, with 
vile parsimony, selfish idleness, and ingratitude, consigned 
them to destruction ! " 

1* "P "P ^ •!* n* 

** So incurable in Leadenhall Street is that disease — 
dotiyig on dividends! — From ** Indian Misgovemment," 
by General Sir Charles Napier. 
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CHAFPER IV. 

DISAPPOINTED LOVE. 

** Ah ! that deceit should steal such gentle shapes, 
And with so fair a vizor hide dissimulation deep ! " 

Richard III. 

" Think not that guilt, that falsehood made me fall ; 
No, no — 'twas grief — 'twas madness did it all ! " 

Moore. 

Among the Native regiments which were re- 
called, on the termination of hostilities at Ran- 
goon, was the one to which my old and valued 
friend, George Staunton, belonged, and on re- 
turning to Madras with his corps, he was so 
fortunate not only to get re-appointed to the 
Staff, but to obtain a step of rank, and be 
posted to what was, on many accounts, con- 
sidered the very desirable station of Hyderabad, 
whither he had gone, shortly previous to my 
return from England to Madras. 

VOL. III. E 
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Most truly rejoiced was I again to meet 
my old schoolfellow, with whom I had con- 
tinued in constant correspondence since we 
had parted at Rangoon. 

I immediately went to see him on ar- 
riving at Secunderabad, where I found him 
occupying a spacious bungalow, which he in- 
vited me to share, and I gladly complied with 
his request. 

After the usual bustle had subsided whicb 
is always incident to the arrival of a regiment 
at a new station, we at last got fairly settled 
down ; and, still bent on the object I had in 
view, I prosecuted with unabated ardour, the 
course of my prescribed studies. 

Whilst at Madras I continued regularly 
to receive letters from Agnes, reciprocating all 
the ardour of my own warm and undiminished 
attachment. By degrees, however, the inter- 
vals between her epistles became longer ; — her 
tone of expression insensibly grew colder and 
more cold, until, a few months after our ar- 
rival at Secunderabad I received a letter, di- 
rected in her usual well-known characters; 
— and on eagerly breaking the seal, I found, 
to my utter surprise and consternation, that 
it was merely an envelope, enclosing one of my 
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own epistles, thus returned to me unopened, 
and, consequently, unread! 

A thousand conjectures, each more impro- 
bable than the other, were instantly conjured 
up to account for so unlooked-for, so morti- 
fying an event. At last the only conclusion 
I could possibly arrive at, was the supposition 
that our correspondence must have been dis- 
covered, and that she had thus acted in obedi- 
ence to her parents' commands ; whilst I en- 
deavoured to persuade myself that some letter 
of explanation would, no doubt, shortly follow 
the unwelcome missive I had received. 

After vainly endeavouring to soothe my 
wounded vanity, and heart-felt mortification, 
by such a surmise, I restlessly passed the 
remainder of the day, and then strolled over to 
the mess-house, some time before the hour of 
dinner, in order to divert my thoughts, by the 
perusal of the newspapers, which had just ar- 
rived from England. 

" Hulloa ! Beresford ! " cried out the 
" Paul Pry " of the regiment : a gossiping 
old Captain, who made it a rule to know and 
to meddle with every one's affairs, and who 
was then devouring the contents of a heap of 
newspapers. " Here's something to interest 
£ 2 
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you," said he, holding out the " Times," and 
pointing to the "Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages." "At least," continued he, drawing 
my attention to a paragraph under the heading 
of the latter, "one of the parties here con- 
cerned is, I believe, some connexion of yours, 
a daughter of your relative. Lord Seymour ? " 

I instantly seized the paper, and one 
single glance was suflScient to dash the cup of 
long-cherished hope and expectation from my 
lips : for that single glance had proved to me 
that Agnes Seymour, faithless to her vows, 
was already another's bride ! 

Unable to master or disguise the uncon- 
trollable emotions which overpowered me, 
with an involuntary exclamation of surprise, I 
dashed the newspaper to the ground, and sank 
nearly senseless on the nearest seat. 

This untoward action and exclamation in- 
stantly drew towards me every eye ; but my 
trusty friend, Bradford, who had just entered, 
seeing that something was amiss, instantly led 
me out of the room, and accompanied me 
home. 

Staunton was there, and I found sonae re- 
lief in unbosoming myself to such tried and 
faithful friends ; then I recollect throwing my. 
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self on my couch, giving way to every extra- 
vagant demonstration of despair, of anger, and 
of grief; cursing my own infatuation and 
credulity, cursing the heartless being who had 
thus made me such a dupe; and when I 
recalled her oft-repeated assurances of un- 
alterable affection and love ; my own bound- 
less devotion more strongly cemented by dis- 
tance, absence and time, which had only served 
to increase the full measure of my ardent love 
into a sort of frenzied adoration for the fair, 
but false creature, who had thus betrayed my 
affection, and rendered me miserable — as I 
then thought — for life ; my anguish became so 
great, that even in the presence of my friends, 
I was glad to find relief in tears ! 

" Good heavens ! '* as I afterwards often 
thought ; " how could I have made myself such 
an ass ? " 

" I may have been wrong, a fool, mad, 
anything," exclaimed I, in a husky tone of 
voice, for my throat felt as if parched by the 
desert wind ; " it might have been an act of 
presumptuous insanity for a single moment 
to nourish the hope that one so beautiful, 
so much admired ; possessed of such worldly 
advantages; so much sought after, — that a 
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being combining such perfections could ever 
have been mine ! But did she not encourage 
me with hope ? 

" When, desponding, did she not fondly 
reprove me? when cast down and dejected at 
the apparently insurmountable obstacles which 
lay between us, how often did she not raise my 
drooping spirits; reanimate my flagging hopes ; 
advise me steadily and perseveringly to follow 
that path which — as she said — must eventually 
lead to honour, to distinction, to wealth ; and 
thus level many of those barriers which arose 
betwixt our union and our future happiness 
for life? 

" How often did she vow that time and 
separation would prove but stronger ties ! 
That every importunity, that every command, 
should be withstood, and that if not fated to 
be mine, she never would be another's bride. 

" Fool, idiot, madman, that I was, ever to 
put credence in such delusive words ! to give 
up every other thought, to rest upon that single 
hope, to devote myself to toil, both by night 
and day, that such blissful prospects might at 
last be realised and come to pass ! 

" And then to think that all this devoted- 
ness; fascination; madness; or idolatry, — be it 
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what it might — should have been wasted on a 
being, so utterly heartless, so shameless as to 
sacrifice herself at the shrine of title, of de- 
crepitude, vice, and wealth, — to sell herself — 
body and soul, for such worldly considerations, 
to titled profligacy, to helpless senility, and 
effete old age ! 

" Or may she not have been forced to 
such a step by the stern mandates of pa- 
rental authority? Had she, by her worldly 
father, been compelled to break those sacred 
vows, by which we were betrothed? to be 
offered up as a sacrifice at this altar of mam- 
mon and unrighteousness, by becoming the 
bride of one old enough to be her grandfather, 
and whose hoary libertinism was notorious in 
the fashionable world ? '\ 

In such a strain, did I apparently continue 
to think aloud ; sometimes addressing myself 
to my kind friends ; and I then felt a certain 
relief in being thus able to give vent to some 
portion of that mental anguish, which had sud- 
denly prostrated me to the ground, and which 
had well-nigh shaken Reason on her thj?one. 

Bradford was, however, probably aware 
that the violence of my emotions must even- 
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tually be*exhausted, together with my bodily 
strength. 

A raging fever was the result ; which, 
spite of all Bradford's kind care and attention, 
left me on the very brink of the grave. 

Thanks, however, to a naturally strong 
constitution, the crisis of the disease being 
past, a slow and protracted convalescence en- 
sued : but the mental conflict I had endured, 
combined with the effects of the consequent 
illness which followed, contributed to make 
me quite an altered man, in both a mental and 
physical point of view. 

My usual buoyancy of spirits totally de- 
serted me ; and was succeeded by a most sullen 
and gloomy dejection ; I now cast aside all my 
former rational pursuits, and endeavoured, but 
in vain, to drown those bitter thoughts which 
constantly assailed me, by plunging into every 
sort of excess and dissipation, in the most 
reckless manner I could devise. 

My good, kind friends, ineffectually remon- 
strated with me on the folly of such a course, 
which, if persevered in, was only likely to in- 
jure me in every way, and ruin my future 
prospects throughout life. But I heeded them 
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not, and only plunged deeper and deeper in 
the all-engulphing vortex of excess, of folly, 
and of vice. 

The maddening excitement of wine, the 
soothing powers of opium, the attractive 
blandishments of the " nautch,*' the meretri- 
cious charms of its voluptuous performers, 

** Whose armlets and anklets, with cheerful sound 
Sjmphonious tinkled as they wheel'd around ; " 

these, and every other means of excitement, 
or stimulant I could devise, were each in turn 
essayed ; but all in vain ; to divert my thoughts 
from that deep channel of despondency and 
despair, in which they continued sullenly to 
flow whilst I remained in this wretched state 
of mind. 

At times mounting my horse, I would 
gallop for miles and miles over the most rocky 
and uneven ground, during the greatest heat 
of the day ; at others, fowling-piece in hand, 
would I wander forth through the adjoining 
swamps and jungles, in search — not of game, 
— but of forgetfulness of thought, regardless of 
the vertical sun blazing so fiercely overhead. 

And when, unable to procure, by such ex- 
hausting means, the soothing oblivion of sleep. 
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would I at night often start firom a restless 
cooch, and, seizing my rifle, — amidst the 
neighbouring dry ravines, and chaotic masses 
of volcanic rock, piled in strange confusion on 
each other, — there seek those wild animals of 
prey, which habitually made this stony wilder- 
ness their resort. 

Reckless as I then felt of the consequences 
of such an irregular mode of life, I neverthe- 
less continued to perform my military duties, 
with a sort of mechanical exactness and punc- 
tuality, for which I have subsequently found it 
difficult to account; but which proved the 
means of saving me, in all probability, from 
professional censure and disgrace. 
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CHAFfER V. 

A LITTLE PHILOSOPHY. 

'* Rouse yourself; and the weak, wanton Cupid, 
Shall from your neck unloose his amorous fold, 
And like the dewdrop from the lion's mane, 
Be shook to air." 

Troilus and Cremda. 

In India, a man's private pursuits, occupations 
and amusements, are seldom much inquired into, 
or made the subject of gossiping comment or 
remark ; and provided he enacts nothing out- 
rageous against the common rules of decency, 
or established customs of society — as long as 
he commits no positively ungentlemanlike act, 
in the usual acceptation of the term ; he may, 
if he please, unmolested indulge in any such 
vagaries as I have set forth, without eliciting 
many censorious observations from the charitable 
community at large. 

These extravagancies of mine I had taken 
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little or no trouble to conceal ; and they were 
probably generally known and perhaps talked 
of, throughout the station of Secunderabad ; 
but I appeared nevertheless not thereby to 
have materially lost " caste." 

The cause of ray altered conduct was, I 
have reason to believe, rightly accounted for ; 
and if it elicited censure from some ; sympathy 
— ^rather than censure — was probably the pre- 
dominant feeling enlisted in my behalf. 

This state of things could not, however, 
possibly continue ; my health was beginning 
to be seriously impaired, when a sudden revul- 
sion took place in my whole demeanour, sen- 
timents and ideas. 

Bradford and Staunton had in vain tendered 
the most friendly counsel and advice ; in vain 
had the amiable Lady of Colonel Sandham, 
whose solicitude for all her " Boys" (as she 
termed the young officers of the corps), could 
not have been exceeded by a mother's care : 
vainly had this estimable and kind-hearted 
woman, — for whom I entertained the most 
unbounded esteem and respect, — with almost 
parental feelings, but to no purpose, kindly 
pointed out the folly of my conduct. I heeded 
not, however, the remonstrances of these sin- 
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cere and disinterested friends, but still conti- 
nued in the same reckless course. 

Although I had allowed to pass unheeded 
the manly counsels of my oldest friend ; the 
temperate admonitions of my indulgent com- 
manding officer ; and the mild representations 
of his kind and considerate lady ; to her and 
to another of her gentle sex, may I justly attri- 
bute being then rescued from impending ruin. 

Mrs. Sandham, finding that all she could 
urge, was of no avail in making me listen to 
the dictates of reason and of common sense, had, 
— as I subsequently learnt, — written to Mr. 
Talbot, with whom she had previously been 
well acquainted at Madras. 

This brought a letter from my relative, 
which would probably have had little effect, had 
it not been accompanied by one from Louisa: so 
kindly and forcibly, so affectionately expressed ; 
appealing so strongly to my better sense and 
feelings ; imploring me as I valued her esteem 
and friendship ■ — the esteem and friendship of 
one whom I had deemed worthy of former con- 
fidence, of one who loved me as a sister — and 
was indebted to me for having saved her life ; 
by all these tokens did she appeal, did she en- 
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treat me to pause in that ruinous course 1 then 
pursued ; ruinous alike to reputation and to 
health; to worldly prospects and to my im- 
mortal soul ! 

Such a forcible, such an eloquent appeal ; 
an appeal coming also from so beloved an ad- 
vocate, from one so aftectionate, so single-minded, 
and so pure ; from one whom I considered as se- 
cond to none of her kind and gentle sex, and on 
whose professions of sincere friendship I felt I 
could most implicitly rely : such an appeal to re- 
ligion, to honour, to reason and to common 
sense, was more than I could withstand. 

I resolved to arouse myself, to shake off all 
recollection of the origin of my former weak- 
ness, — of the object which had proved herself 
so unworthy of my once unbounded love. I 
resolved to follow implicitly the advice of her 
who took such sincere interest in my welfare ; 
to abandon entirely my late wild course of life ; 
to resume my studies, and other rational occu- 
pations ; in short — as Louisa Talbot expressed 
herself—" to be again myself/* 

This resolve once formed, was manfully ad- 
hered to, and I was thereby rescued from inevi- 
table ruin and disgrace, for which, to this day. 
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do I feel indebted to that kind *' ministering 
angel '' who then took me under her pure, 
unsullied wing ! 

Naturally of an ardent and sanguine tem- 
perament — prone to carry everything to ex- 
tremes — I now endeavoured to bury the recol- 
lection of the poignant disappointment I had 
endured, under redoubled mental occupation, 
whereby I determined to afford my mind no 
time or leisure to diverge into the rugged chan- 
nels of the past. 

Some substantial inducement was now like- 
wise held out for me to prosecute those studies, 
which I had chiefly resumed with the prospect 
of diverting my mind from that all-absorbing 
object which would still at times, even then, 
unbidden again intrude. 

There was in the Company's territories no 
opening of any kind for a King's officer — what- 
ever his qualifications — for an appointment on 
the Staff. The Nizam's service happened how- 
ever to be then an exception to that general 
and sweeping rule. 

I have already alluded to that force, known 
as the Contingent of the Nizam, paid by him, 
and nominally under his command, but in 
reality completely under the control of the 
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East India Company ; officered by British sub- 
jects : some in the King's, some in the Com- 
pany's, some in neither service, and, moreover, 
discipUned after the manner of our own troops. 

As these benefits were of course conferred 
upon the once proud and powerful " Soubahdar 
of the Deccan " in that charitable and paternal 
spirit, which has ever characterised the conduct 
of the " trafficking oligarchs"* of the East, in 
all their transactions with the native powers, 
since the days of Warren Hastings and of Clive. 

Be that, however, as it may ; such was the 
manner in which the Nizam's " Contingent " 
was then officered ; and their allowances being 
debited to the Company's current account with 
the Nizam, were — as might be expected — 
liberal in the extreme. And wherefore should 
his Highness not pay well, for having his gal- 
lant troops initiated into the mysteries of Tor- 
rens and Dundas? 

If the British Officers of Infantry in this 
service were well paid, the allowances of those 
in the " Rissalahs," or bodies of Irregular 
Horse, were far superior ; indeed on quite a 
princely scale. 

* Vide Sir William Napier's "Administration of 
Sciride." 
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These "Souwars" as they were called, were, 
moreover, a fine dashing body of troops ; the 
troopers all — or nearly all — Mahomedans, were 
noble-looking fellows : splendid horsemen and 
swordsmen, handling the spear to perfection ; 
and most becomingly attired in a picturesque 
half- European, half- Asiatic costume. 

In short ; — now that my better judgment 
once more prevailed — it was my great ambi- 
tion to get appointed to one of these bodies of 
Irregular Hoi*se. The allowances, as before 
observed, were liberal to a degree, and might 
consequently enable me to put by a sufficient 
sum for the purchase of my Company ; it would 
also throw me much amongst the natives, and 
many tribes with whose peculiarities I was de- 
sirous of becoming acquainted, likewise aflford 
the opportunity of visiting remote and unfre- 
quented parts of the country, and when relieved 
from the monotonous routine of cantonment 
and regimental duties, I should be able to 
indulge to perfection in my fondness for the 
Indian sports of the field : a fondness which 
afterwards so much increased, as often to divert 
attention from more important occupations, that 
ought to have demanded my care. 

To accomplish the desired object, I had 

VOL. III. F 
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now in view, I took the bold step of writing 
direct to the Governor-General of India, re- 
minding him of the letters I had previously 
forwarded from my relative Lord Seymour ; of 
his Excellency's kind promise to do anything 
for me, within the limited sphere of his power ; 
adding that I had since then, made the study 
of the native languages my principal object, 
and was tolerably proficient in them. I con- 
cluded by respectfully pointing out, that an 
opportunity might now occur of serving me, by 
an appointment in the Nizam's service. 

To this eloquent appeal I had no other re- 
ply than an acknowledgment of its receipt, from 
the Private Secretary of the great man, whom I 
almost repented having had the presumption to 
address. 

Some considerable time elapsed ; and there 
appeared no hopes of succeeding in my wish ; 
but my studies were nevertheless, continued ; 
and as since my "reformation" I corresponded 
regularly with Louisa, and occasionally with 
Mr. Talbot ; whilst feeling too grateful to those 
kind friends for saving me from destruction, not 
to experience satisfaction in communicating to 
them all my plans, and my continuance in 
that steady course, for the adoption of which 
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I felt entirely indebted to my fair and affec- 
tionate monitress, whose welcome letters now 
always expressed those friendly sentiments, 
and that confidence she bestowed upon me 
in former times. 

Love may boast of its maddening pleasures, 
its soul-absorbing dominion ; its all-powerful 
influence on the human mind ; but can such 
feelings equal the softer, the gentler ties of 
confiding friendship ; more particularly when 
woven with one of the opposite sex — one young, 
beautiful, noble-minded ; to whom we owe a 
debt of gratitude and affection ; and whose re- 
gard dates moreover from the period of our 
earliest youth? 

Can such a Platonic attachment possibly 
long exist, without at last merging into the 
more ardent one of love ? 

Should this problem not here be solved ; 
it may, perchance, become so in the sequel of 

my tale. 

* * M^ * * 

The representative of the British Govern- 
ment, at the Court of the Nizam, styled the 
" Resident," occupies a magnificent palace at 
a place called Chudderghaut, separated by 
f2 
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the river Moussa from the city of Hyderabad ; 
and between five and six miles from the can- 
tonment of Secmiderabad. 

Invested with more than the usual powers 
of an Ambassador, the Resident kept up a 
state and appearance, suitable to his position, 
and was withal hospitable in the extreme. 

Notwithstanding the distance; the Resi- 
dency — its dinners, balls and parties, were 
eagerly resorted to by the officers of the Sub- 
sidiary force. 

Public breakfasts were also given tJiere once 
a-week, which we used frequently to attend, 
and afterwards usually spent the day at one or 
other of the hospitable abodes of the officials, 
residing at Chudderghaut. 

On one of these occasions, the Resident — 
ever kind and courteous to all — ^after shaking 
me by the hand, intimated that he had some- 
thing to communicate, on the departure of the 
other guests. 

Most anxiously did I look forward to the 
conclusion of the repast ; and then learnt with 
unrestrained delight, that in consequence of an 
intimation from the Govemor-General, the first 
vacant appointment occurring in the Nizam's 
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Irregular Horse, should be conferred upon me ; 
and meanwhile the Resident, in the most 
friendly manner, advised me to work hard in 
making myself proficient in the native lan- 
guages — an injunction which I need hardly say 
I did not disregard. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MOUZUPFUR BEG THE AFFGHAN, AND HIS OPI- 
NIONS OF A CERTAIN CUNNING OLD WOMAN, 
CALLED " KOOMPANIE BEEBEB SAHIB.*' 



" Each revolving day echoes the execrations of thou- 
sands — aye, of millions — on the authors of those laws, 
for the misery they have inflicted on misgoverned and 
plundered India." — From the Hon. F. J. Shore's " Notes 
on Indian Affairs" 

" He (Lord Albemarle) ** did not know in what 
terms to speak of that joint-stock company to which 
Parliament and the Government of this country had 
given the administration of the greatest possession of 
the British Crown. On their lordships would rest the 
responsibility, and they owed it to God and their country 
to blot out the evil and apply the remedy." — From Lord 
Albemarle's Speech in the Home of Lords of April 14, 
1856, respecting the use of Torture in India, 

Encouraged by the promises and assurances 
of the Resident, I stuck manfully to my 
studies, applying myself not only to the ac- 
quisition of Hindostannee, with which I was 
now tolerably conversant, but to that of other 
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anguages of the East; and having now a 
lefined and definite object in view; all my 
3nergies were brought into play and concen- 
trated thereon; whilst I found in such unre- 
mitting occupation, the means of most effec- 
tually diverting my mind from the channel of 
its former painful thoughts. 

I began indeed now to think that the loss of 
Agnes Seymour would not, after all, — as I had 
imagined — prove such a death-blow to my 
future hopes of happiness and peace of mind. 
I lamented the follies her faithless conduct had 
caused me to commit, and further consoled 
myself with the conviction, that better was it 
for us both, her real disposition should thus 
early have been divulged, than at a later 
period, when much more mischief might have 
ensued. 

" 'Tis still the curse in love, and still approved, 
When women cannot love when they're beloved," 
^ ^ itt ^ iHt 

In the vernacular Hindostannee and Te- 
lougoo, I was tolerably conversant, and I now 
gave up my exclusive attention to the study of 
Persian — the court language of the East — the 
language of its poets, of its legislators, of its 
Mahomedan conquerors, and sovereigns; which 
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to the present day continues the language in 
which justice is supposed to be administered in 
the name of those "trafficking oUgarchs," who 
sweep India of her golden harvests, without 
planting anything in return, and " whose at- 
tention," to use the words of a great authority 
on Indian aflTairs, " has been directed, in the 
true mercantile spirit, to realise as large a 
profit as possible on the capital embarked/'* 

'* Mammon led them on ; 
Mammon, the last created spirit that fell 
From heaven; for e'en in heaven his looks and 

thoughts 
Were always downward, but admiring more 
The riches of heaven's pavement trodden gold 
Than aught Divine or holy " 

All my time being now chiefly devoted 
to the " Zuban-e-Farsee ; " I attentively read 
through the " Bagh-o-Buhar," likewise the 
"Tooti Nameh," or "Tales of a Parrot," and 
hoped in time to master the greater difficulties 
of the " Shah Nameh " of Firdousi, and the 
poetic works of Jami, Saadi, and Hafiz. 

I could already converse fluently enough 
with my moonshee, and make myself tolerably 

* See Shore's "Notes on Indian Affairs," vol. i. 
chap. 13. 
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well nnderstood by the Persian and Affghan 
horse-dealers, who at certain seasons of the 
year brought to Southern India for sale, num* 
bers of these animals, from Beloochistan and 
Caboul. 

A large open space of ground opposite the 
main-guard, was the spot usually occupied by 
these dealers and their horses, during those 
periodical visits to Secunderabad. 

The horses thus brought for sale were, 
like our cavalry in the East, picketed in the 
open air, both by day and night, during all 
weathers, without shelter of any kind. They 
appeared, however, as much inured to exposure, 
as the rough, uncouth, but manly-looking fel- 
lows who owned them, and who in size, 
complexion, and martial appearance, offered 
a striking contrast to the natives of Southern 
India. 

When on guard, I would often, for the 
sake of practice, converse in Persian with these 
people, several of whom with a large batch of 
horses, happened to be at the time, at Secun* 
derabad. 

In the course of frequent conversations 
with these men, I became initiated into many 
of the Eastern mysteries of horseflesh; and 
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soon found out that licensed dishonesty in this 
trade is not confined to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. There the Medusan art of " rejuvenil- 
izing" an old horse, was just as well understood 
as it is amongst the fraternity in this honest 
land. The use of particular drugs, and a 
plentiful supply of certain food, consisting of 
a mixture of rice, boiled up with sheep's brains, 
(a hint, by the way, for our Crimean cavalry 
commanders, as being more savoury and nu- 
tritious than " manes and tails,") soon covered 
the bones of the veriest jade with flesh and fat. 

By administering this strange regimen, all 
signs of starvation soon disappeared ; and al- 
though the " condition " of the thus renovated 
Rosinante was not exactly adapted for either 
" road, field, or turf," it was, nevertheless, oc- 
casionally conducive to a ready sale ; and horses 
there, as well as here, were often good for sale 
though not for work. On the other hand, star- 
vation, privation of sleep, and other cunning 
devices, were employed to curb the refractory, 
redeem the vicious, and make them, for the 
time, gentle and tractable as lambs ! 

I learned also — as the intimacy with my 
new friend, Mouzuffur Beg, increased — to know 
the lucky and unlucky colours; also the fa- 
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vourable and unpropitioiis marks about a horse. 
How to avoid the animal that was " chup," or 
wore white stockings on two legs ; for they are 
as much dreaded in the East, as "blue stock- 
ings" are at home! The "Ableh," or those 
with white stains or leprous spots about the 
eyes and mouth, were likewise imperatively to 
be eschewed. 

Such, in addition to a good deal of practice 
in the Persian tongue, was the sort of know- 
ledge I picked up whilst so frequently on 
guard ; nor was it entirely confined to this ; 
for some of these rough mountaineers from the 
distant and then, little-known regions of Caboul 
and Affghanistan displayed, considerable in- 
telligence, and imparted new and interesting 
information respecting those countries, with 
which we subsequently became so well ac- 
quainted ; but at such a frightful cost ! 

Thus I soon got on a footing of consi- 
derable intimacy with some of these strange, 
"outlandish" men, but more especially with 
Mouzuffur Beg, who was the most civilised 
and intelligent of the " rough and ready," and 
perhaps rather questionable set, to which he 
belonged, or which appeared rather to belong 
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to him ; for he was apparently the leader of 
the band. 

Moiizuffur and inyself soon became the 
staunchest allies in the world: he was as 
anxious to obtain knowledge as myself; was 
well informed; courteous; and apparently far 
above that station in life, in which his lot 
seemed to be then cast. 

MouzuflFur Beg was in fact a " trump ;" our 
acquaintance ripened into friendship, and he 
used frequently to visit me at my home, where 
he was gladly received by Staunton, who be- 
came equally partial to him. 

Staunton, as a Staff-officer, detached from his 
own regiment, and having no mess to go to, had 
been invited to become an honorary member of 
that, of my corps, which gave us the opportunity 
of being much more in each other's society than 
we otherwise should have been. On one occa* 
sion Mouzuffur Beg happened to call on us 
rather late in the day ; the dinner bugle was 
sounding ere he took his leave, when the 
thought suddenly occurred of asking the 
worthy Affghan to dine with me at our mess. 
He consented with pleasure, and we immedi- 
ately proceeded to the mess-house together. 
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It happened to be one of our public nights; 
there was a large party assembled, consisting 
of the oflBcers of the regiment, together with 
numerous guests ; and the astonishment of my 
Oriental friend on being ushered into a briUi- 
antly-lighted room, refulgent with handsome 
uniforms, chandeliers, and massive plate, was 
only perhaps exceeded by that, which his own 
appearance inspired, amidst the gay and ani- 
mated circle, into which he had so unexpectedly 
been introduced. 

Nothing however abashed, MouzuflFur made 
himself quite at home; he tucked his legs snugly 
under him on his chair, and baring his tawny 
muscular right arm, immediately dived his out- 
spread fingers into a heap of rice, forming one 
of the component parts of a "pilau," which 
happened to be within his reach. Next, tear- 
ing apart the boiled fowl occupying the centre 
of the dish, he — ^to the great amusement of 
all around — presented in his greasy fingers, 
with most-approved-of Eastern politeness, the 
choicest morsels to Staunton and myself, who 
occupied the seats on his right and left. 

As a true follower of the Prophet, he at 
first coquetted a little with the wine; but 
being easily persuaded, that claret alone was 
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the forbidden juice of the grape, and that 
sherry and Madeira were only wholesome and 
renovating medicines, strongly recommended 
by the Ferringhee Hakeems (Frankish Doctors), 
his scruples vanished; he drank — and soon 
" drank deeply." 

"Beresford, a glass of wine with your 
bearded friend," cried one; "Staunton, may 
the shadows of the mountains of Affghanistan 
never be less," would call out another, whilst 
challenging Mouzuffur'to replenish anew the 
brimming bowl. 

"No heel-taps, old fellow," exclaimed a 
jolly young Ensign, suiting his action to the 
words — the action being duly imitated, — ^the 
words, which I translated, called forth spon- 
taneously from the " Beg" a flowery quotation 
from the most celebrated Persian poets ; whole 
couplets of whose elaborate productions — as he 
imbibed the exhilarating medicine — appeared 
to flow most readily from the lips of Mouzuffur 
Beg ; who by the time the cloth was removed, 
became so very much elated, that we both 
deemed it advisable to persuade him to adjourn 
to our quarters, and there finish the evening 
with a quiet cheroot. 

Most wisely did the "Prophet" enact, 
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whilst endeavouring by the strictest edicts, 
to enforce the virtue of sobriety on his fol- 
lowers, — well did he know the Oriental cha- 
racter, when forbidding them altogether the 
use of wine ; which once imbibed, flows like 
liquid fire, through the boiling blood of their 
Eastern veins. 

Most fully did our Affghan friend now ex- 
emplify this fact: on arriving at our bungalow, 
we offered him, — together with cheroots — some 
" brandy-pawnee," as a specimen of another 
sort of that inspiring and exhilarating medicine, 
of which he had already partaken with such 
evident effect. 

'* God is great ! " said he, pouring out half 
a tumbler of brandy, after having first tasted 
the contents of the bottle ; " why should we 
treat his most valued donations with contempt ? 

" Why," added he, " should we adulterate 
this invaluable elixir of life, by mixing it with 
water of the brook ; even should such, be from 
the holy well of Zem-Zem itself? 

" We thus spoil two of the choicest gifts 
of Providence," continued he, sipping the 
brandy, whilst the proffered vessel containing 
the pure element was gently, but resolutely 
set aside. 
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Greatly did our jovial guest astonish our 
weak minds, by the strength, length, and depth 
of his oft-repeated libations, indicated by the 
thermometer of the brandy-bottle, whose "spirit 
level" continued steadily to fall. 

Mouzuffur Beg now gradually laid aside 
his usual courtly demeanour and stately re- 
serve, but the "medicine" he had by this time 
partaken of so plentifully, began to develope 
other dormant qualifications, — to show the ex- 
tent of his intelligence and information, and 
not a little to sharpen the brilliancy of his vdt. 

" This man," observed Staunton to me in 
English, " does not, I feel convinced, belong to 
the low station in life which he now occupies : 
he has either through misfortune, guilt, or 
reverses, fallen to his present position, or he 
is now playing an assumed part, for piu-poses 
best known to himself. 

" You may perceive that nothing escapes 
his observation, even whilst giving way to a 
temptation which he evidently cannot with- 
stand; and that under cover of the most 
frivolous questions, he tries to gather informa- 
tion of every kind, more especially such as 
relates to the nature of our government in 
India; the number and strength of our forces; 
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and many other subjects quite out of the 
'horse-dealing* line. He is even now, in 
his present drunken state, most assuredly trying 
to ' suck our brains ;' but let us ply him well 
with drink, and see if we cannot find out, who 
and what he really is." 

This proposed plan of operations we carried 
into full effect ; and Mouzuffur, under the in- 
fluence of the potent alcohol, continued to 
pour forth his poetic effusions, in ample quota- 
tions from Saadi and Hafiz, with redoubled 
vigour, facility, and effect ; he gave us Persian 
love-songs and " wine " songs without end. 

Staunton, however, adroitly timing his op- 
portunity, turned the conversation^ and now 
broached the subject of politics : the state of 
India, — ^the resources and condition of Caboul 
and Affghanistan, — with their relations beyond 
the Himalayah, with Bokhara, Samarcand, and 
next with Persia and Russia, whose power was 
then steadily advancing along the coast of the 
Caspian Sea. Indeed Russian intrigue and 
encroachment were at this time, the all -en- 
grossing topic of the day ; the movements of 
Runjeet Singh at Lahore were also jealously 
watched; for it was — and, I believe, not without 
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reason — suspected that Russian gold had 
found its way into his Durbar. 

All these subjects were casually and lightly 
alluded to, for the purpose of drawing out our 
drunken friend. His previous caution seemed 
at last to have deserted him, and he at length 
exclaimed : " My friends, I have eaten of your 
salt ; let me whisper a word of warning to the 
wise : leave this country whilst you can. Your 
countrymen will soon be driven forth into the 
sea by an all-powerful and resistless hand, 
and great would be my grief, to see the bones 
of the men whose guest I now am, bleaching 
on the plains of Hindostan. 

" Alhumdolillah !— God be praised! it is 
written that the oppressive rule of * Koompanie 
Jehan' shall soon be brought to a close.*' 

" What do you call oppressive ?** asked I ; 
" is not the country happier under the British 
rule than ever it was before ?" 

"Were it under your own Fadshaw it 
might be as you say," was the reply ; " what 
dogs are the Mussulmans of Hindostan, that 
they should be ruled by an old woman, as this 
* Koompanie Beebee Sahib Jehan' is generally 
supposed to be ; and by an old woman too, 
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who in her turn, is ruled by a set of men, said 
to be nothing more than * Soudaghuran/ — 
dealers or traffickers for gain ! 

" What sort of people are these, to make 
us, true believers in the Prophet, eat dirt, and 
to defile our fathers* graves by usurping the 
princely dominions of the Moghul? of the 
brave Pathans, my own countrymen from 
Affghanistan P 

** From the time of their first settlement 
as traders in the East, — from the time when 
they wrongfully dethroned the Nawaub Suraj- 
ul-Dowlah, even to the present day, — what has 
been throughout, the conduct of these myrmi- 
dons of that grasping and never-to-be-satisfied 
old Koompanie Beebee Sahib Jehan B 

" Like a leprous sore, have they not spread 
over this fair land, even from Cape Comorin 
to the very borders of the Punjaub? Will 
they stop even there ? Will they not in time 
attack Caboul, eat up also Runjeet Singh, creep 
up the Indus, — annex Nagpore and Oude, — 
even gorge themselves at last with the Sou- 
bahdaree of the Deccan ? 

" And when we see the nature of their 
grasping government, and look at their past 
iniquitous proceedings, can we be blamed for 
G 2 
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taking precautions against such probable con- 
tingencies ? Can we be blamed for listening 
even to Kafirs, if in this time of need they oflTer 
to be our friends, to reUeve us from the grasp- 
ing hand of this cruel old woman, and thus set 
aside our fears ? 

" Wrong though it be, to form alliances 
with the Infidel, may the Holy Prophet forgive 
us for so doing in our hour of need ! But no 
choice is left to his followers, and the ' Rouss' 
must, at all events, be better than Koompanie 
Beebee Sahib Jehan ! 

" Happy, did you say, oh ! my friend, 
under such a rule! Khodah Nakhasta ! — 
Heaven forbid! that such happiness should 
ever be conferred on Caboul or Affjghanistan ! 

" Read the history of Hindostan during 
the last hundred years, and you will learn the 
happiness conferred upon it by these accursed 
traffickers in tea, in gold, and human blood. 
What during that time have they ever done ? 
I will tell you what they have done, since — 
taking advantage of the necessities of the great 
Moghul, — they extorted the firman, appoint- 
ing themselves perpetual Dewans of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa ; since that fatal time they 
liave screwed down, oppressed, tortured— not 
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governed — the whole population, Hindoo as 
well as Mahomedan, of Hindostan ! 

" Witness their conduct in those times, to. 
Mahomet Raza Khan, — to Nuncomar, — to my 
gallant countrymen, the Rohillas ! 

" Did these tyrant dealers spare, in their 
thirst for gold, even women and eunuchs? 
Ask what was done to the unfortunate Begums 
of Oude ! Ask what horrible tortures were, 
by their infamous connivance, inflicted on 
their unfortunate attendants in the dungeons 
of Lucknow ! 

" Did even their brother Ferringhees always 
escape that cruel and oppressive sway? * Have 
they not often seized such of their countrymen 
in India who happened not to be eating their 
own salt, and after a considerable length of 
imprisonment sent them back to Frangistan, 
from whence they came ? 

** Are not the poor Ryots even to this 
day constantly robbed, aye, even tortured, by 
their connivance, if not by their command? 
The lands of these unfortunate and defence- 
less people, are often confiscated, and after 

* Vide Macaulay, vol. iv. chap. 18. — Englishmen 
even complamed to Arungzebe of the oppression of the 
** Company." 
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being stripped of their little all, are they not 
then referred to ' courts of justice ' hundreds 
of miles away, — justice that they know to be 
a mere shadow, — rather than go in quest of 
which, they passively submit to robbery, ex- 
tortion, and the ruin of all their hopes ? 

" Is it not well known that extortion is 
practised to the greatest extent ; that the un- 
concealed fact of squeezing as much as possible 
out of this unfortunate country is the leading 
principle of that deceitful old woman, * Koom- 
panic Bebee Sahib Jehan' — the foundation, the 
very ground-work of all the instructions she 
issues to her trusty servants in Hindostan ? * 

" Are such things to be borne ? Can they 
much longer last ? When we behold sucH 

* See Shore's " Notes on India." " These," says 
he, " are the proceedings of a government whose plea- 
sure it has been to boast of the blessings they have con- 
ferred on the people of India, and of their own enlight- 
ened superiority over the native barbarians whom tiiey 
have supplanted." The fact of torture being occasionally 
employed to extort the amount of taxation due, has been 
fully established of late. True, this expedient was re- 
sorted to, only by natives in the Company's employ ; but 
the poor Ryots on whom it was inflicted may be sup- 
posed to have felt it quite as unpleasant, as if inflicted 
by European hands. This is corroborated by Lord 
Albemarle's recent speech in the House of Lords. 
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oppression not only practised on Kafir Hindoos, 
but exercised likewise towards even the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet, can it be matter of 
wonder that heathens and true believers should 
at length concert measures for mutual pro- 
tection and defence? That Dost Mahomed 
of Caboul, should join with Maharajah Runjeet 
Singh in endeavouring to stop such wholesale 
robbery and encroachment; that the Sou- 
bahdar of the Deccan should likewise apply 
to them, to be relieved from the burthen placed 
by Koompanie Beebee Sahib upon his almost 
broken back? That they should hold com- 
munication with the Moscov or the Rouss, 
from whom we have all to hope, and little to 
fear? 

" It is well known that you have not more 
than twenty thousand Ferringhee soldiers in all 
India, and that with the few Ferringhee oflOicers 
they have to lead them on, but little reliance 
can be placed on the * Sepahees/ 

" Should the Rouss back our proceedings, 
(which I well know will some of these days be 
the case,) how easily could Dost Mahomed pour 
fifty thousand fierce Doorannee swordsmen 
through the Bolan Pass, whilst the Lion of the 
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FuDJaub assails you with his countless army 
of brave Seikhs ? 

" Ai ! yaran ! oh, my friends ! fly, there- 
fore, whilst by so doing you are still able to 
save yourselves ! B' sir-o-Chusm ! fly, and fly 
speedily, for your very lives ! " 

The AflFghan had become by degrees more 
and more excited, as with fierce gestures and 
loud voice he — not without eloquence — ^poured 
forth his vehement harangue, as a climax to 
which, he swallowed, at a single draught, an- 
other large quantity of undiluted spirits, and 
then fell senseless upon the floor. 

« « « « « 

The prophecy of the AflFghan has since 
been partly fulfilled. Nagpore is "annexed" 
— Oude has more recently been engulphed in 
the same insatiable maw. The turn of the 
Deccan will soon come, unless India be before 
then driven to rebellion by its unsuflFerable 
wrongs, and at the instigation of the " Rouss." 
We are told that "annexation" takes place 
because the Company can govern the native 
states better than they can govern themselves, 
— ^much the same sort of argument used by 
the Czar with reference to the " sick man." 
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Similar reasoning might be urged as to 
ourselves by Germany or any other despotic 
power; but Heaven, nevertheless, avert the 
day when England shall be under German 
rule! 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" AEAB MAC." 



'* A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! '* 

Bichard III, 

We left our prostrate guest, who had so 
completely overlooked the injunctions of the 
Prophet, on the spot where he had fallen ; but 
in the morning, when I entered to inquire 
as to the state of his health, he had disap- 



His remarks, however, combined with the 
recent visit to this part of India of a European 
officer of rank, nominally in the service of 
Runjeet Singh, but who was considered by 
many to be a Russian spy, together with the 
lately-prevalent reports from the north-western 
parts of India; all tended to excite our sus- 
picions, and lead to the belief that Mouzuffiir 
Beg was not what he gave himself out to be, 
but was a secret emissary employed, through 
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Dost Mahomed, by the Czar, to collect infor- 
mation, and breed mischief in Hindostan. 

As impressed with this idea, we sat next 
morning, after breakfast, consulting what was 
best to be done, a note arrived from Colonel 
Sandham, requesting my attendance at his 
house, and it was decided that to him, as my 
commanding officer, I should report the occur- 
rences of the preceding night. 

" Atchiah — ^bhot salaam Deo*' — (Very well, 
give plenty " salaam") was my reply to the 
messenger who brought the " chittee" or note ; 
and while he was *' salaaming" and shuffling 
on his slippers, preparatory to depart, I was 
wondering all the while what business the 
Colonel could possibly have with me at so 
early an hour, and cordially anathematised the 
dire necessity of exchanging my cool, easy 
dress — or rather undress — and comfortable 
position, for shell-jacket, sword and sash, with 
an impending hot ride, of a mile or so in 
the sun. 

The harness was, however, donned; the 
horse ordered round to the door, and I shortly 
afterwards found myself at the entrance of the 
Colonel's bungalow. 

The hot weather had just commenced, and 
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the apartment into which I was conducted was 
80 completely darkened, by the doors and 
windows being closed up with wet cuscus 
tatties and " thermantidotes/' that after the 
dazzling glare of the morning sun, I could not 
see a yard before me, and made my entering 
debut, by stumbling over one or two pieces of 
furniture, and nearly falling into a lady's lap, 
the outline of whose white dress could very 
indistinctly be perceived amidst the obscurity 
that appeared to reign around. 

Such accidents frequently occur during a 
morning visit in the hot weather, and on this 
occasion elicited a considerable degree of mirth 
at my expense ; for although I could at first 
distinguish nothing in the apartment, I was, 
by its other occupants, perfectly visible myself. 

A brief period, however, sufficed to enable 
me to see surrounding objects, when Colonel 
and Mrs. Sandham gave me a hearty welcome, 
congratulating me at the same time on my 
approaching appointment to a Rissalah of 
Horse in the Nizam's service, the official no- 
tification of which he had that morning re- 
ceived, and was the cause of my present 
summons. 

This good news was confirmed in a private 
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letter from the Resident, which the Colonel 
handed to me, adding that I might, in the 
com'se of a few days, expect to see my name 
in General Orders, until which period I should 
continue to do duty with my corps ; " for,*' 
added he good-humouredly, "as we are not 
likely to catch you again in a hurry, we must 
now get out of you whatever work we can !" 

I, of course, felt much rejoiced at my good 
fortune; and, after receiving the congratula- 
tions of the worthy Colonel and of his kind- 
hearted and amiable lady, immediately related 
all that had transpired in the conversation of 
the preceding night with my " Oriental friend," 
Mouzuffur Beg. 

Colonel Sandham pondered a little before 
he made any remark. " In the first place, 
Beresford," said he, " you were wrong in 
asking such a person to the mess ; it is 
against the established rules of the service ; 
however, let that pass : but since there is now 
no bachelor Field Officer to keep all you boys 
in order, I must make a point of attending 
there sometimes myself. 

" As to this Mouzuffur Beg, or whatever 
else he is called, I think he ought to be closely 
watched. It is supposed that deeply-laid 
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schemes are now concocting amongst all the 
native powers in India; the recent visit of 
that officer in Rimjeet Singh's service, who 
passed through this station some time ago, cm 
his way to Bombay, has etcited, I understand, 
not a little suspicion amongst the wise men of 
the East. I think, therefore, it would perhaps 
be as well to communicate the circumstance 
you mention to the officer commanding the 
force, when he can decide on what is best to 
be done ; and as there is nothing like the pre- 
sent time for business, I will order my buggy, 
and you shall drive down with me at once/* 

Soon, seated in the Colonel's capacious 
conveyance, we bowled along at this burning 
hour of the day over the smooth, level, and 
deserted road, which, running east and west, 
along the whole front of the cantonment, ex- 
tended the distance of nearly a league, from 
the elevated ground where stood the church 
near the European barracks, and leads to the 
site occupied by the Commandant's quarters, 
at the northern extremity of the " Houssain 
Saugur Talaub" — an artificial lake seven or 
eight miles in circumference, and always sup- 
plied with water at the driest and hottest 
season of the year. 
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Turning at this point, to the left, off the 
main road, we drove through an extensive 
"compound," or enclosure, in which were 
thickly picketed some sixty or seventy horses, 
of every colour, size, and description, from the 
common country "tattoo," worth about twenty, 
or five-and-twenty rupees, to the " Nedjdee " 
Arab of the Desert, that was not to be bought 
under two or three hundred pounds. 

At first sight, a stranger might have ima- 
gined that every horse-dealer from Samarcand 
to Yemen ; — ^firom the frozen steppes of Tartary 
to the sandy plains of Arabia — had sent hither 
specimens of the equine race. 

Such was the number and variety of the 
numerous stud we then beheld, and whose 
owner was well known throughout India by 
the soubriquet of "Old Arab Mac." 

It was stated, that owing to the failure, 
some years ago, of a banking establishment at 
Calcutta, in which Arab Mac lost a considerable 
sum of money, he had resolved for the future 
to invest all his savings in horse-flesh ; thus 
making sure of his capital, though at a consi- 
derable sacrifice of interest. Hence, however, 
is said to have originated this " Hippomania," 
of Old Arab Mac. 
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On entering the Commandant's spacious 
mansion, we found equally unequivocal evidence 
of the gallant old oflScer's pursuits and tastes : 
heaps of " gram" (a species of pea on which 
horses are fed in India), were piled up in the 
antechamber, around which — squatted, in the 
position peculiar to Orientals, — "chucklers," 
"chumars,'* and " moochees :" saddlers, cobblers, 
and other " men of leather," busily plied their 
respective crafts, as they repaired saddles and 
bridles, head and heel-ropes, and various other 
horse-gear, appurtenances, and appointments. 
A pair of weighing-scales stood likewise in one 
corner of the apartment, into which any unfor- 
tunate little wight of an oflScer, who had in the 
least the appearance of a jockey, or of being 
a " racing weight," was sure to be placed when 
first visiting the Commandant. 

When first ushered into his presence, we 
found the old gentleman in close consultation 
with the head -trainer: Mr. Bill, or "Muster 
Bui" as this tawny personage was usually 
designated. 

His duty was daily to gallop some thirty or 
forty hOTses round the race-course constructed 
by Old Mac, on first arriving at Secimderabad ; 
and " Muster Bui," in the exercise of this ar- 
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duous calling, was said to expend a greater 
number of pairs of leathern breeches, than any 
other single individual in the world. 

" Glad to see you, Colonel," said Old Mac, 
"glad to see you, young gentleman,'' ex- 
claimed he, shaking us both cordially by the 
hand ; " I understand you can ride, I think 
you might manage ' Dreadnought ' for the 
* Welter ' stakes ; — not much above ten stone 
and a half, eh ? I'll have you in the scales 
presently. But keep in regular exercise ; no- 
thing like an occasional good sweat, both for 
man and beast; and whatever you do, don't 
drink too much beer." 

I promised to pay due attention to his 
injunctions. Then, next addressing Colonel 
Sandham, he affectionately inquired after every 
horse in the stables of the latter. 

" Pity," continued the old gentleman ; " a 
thousand pities; to keep that bay Arab of 
yours for a charger. I am sure he could do 
his mile in one fifty-six ; better let me have 
him ; ril swop with you a good serviceable 
steady horse in exchange." 

The Colonel, however, declined the prof- 
fered "deal." 

"I have, Sir, brought Mr. Beresford to 
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you/' said he, " not exactly about a horse, but 
about what is next akin to one, about a certain 
Mouzuffur Beg: an Affghan, who has come 
here with some horses for sale/* 

" What ! has MouzuflPur taken you in, young 
gentleman ? " asked Old Mac. " Bad busi- 
ness, but can't interfere in transactions of a 
private nature ; he has always behaved well to 
me ; must take men as I find them ; found him 
a decent fellow ; bought from him a fine Be- 
loochee, the other day ; would make a splen- 
did charger to carry sixteen stone : only 
bought him on spec ; he's worth a heap of 
money; Colonel, you must come and look 
at him.** 

We were accordingly dragged out in the 
heat of the sun, to inspect not only the 
" Beloochee," but to look at Nedjdees, coast 
Arabs, Persians, Tourkistan, Gouzeratee, and 
" Stud " horses without number ; and it was 
during this lengthened inspection, that I ma- 
naged to recount my story of the preceding 
night. 

" Don't know exactly what to say to it," 
observed the old gentleman ; " found Mouzuf- 
fur a decent fellow enough ; expect to have 
another deal with him ; however, I'll tell you 
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what : you had better go to the Resident and 
give him the whole story." 

On leaving the Commandant's, we turned 
our horse's head towards the city of Hyderabad, 
and after leaving the main-guard on our right, 
opposite to which was picketed the stud of my 
" Oriental friend," we were soon — to use an 
Indian term — "chulling over" or rattling along 
the fine elevated road, which, for upwards of a 
mile and a half runs the length of that stupen- 
dous Hindoo work of bygone ages : the gigantic 
" bund," or embankment composed of enor- 
mous masses of granite, serving to confine the 
waters of the Houssain Saugur Tank. 

On passing the southernmost boundary of 
this lake, we left on our right hand, the bare, 
black, charred and volcanic -looking hills, 
bounding in that direction this splendid sheet 
of water, and which conceal from sight the 
neighbouring fortress of Golcondah. After 
ascending a shght eminence where stands the 
ruins of an iron foundry, raised in former years 
by the French, suddenly, the fine panorama of 
the truly Oriental city of Hyderabad burst 
upon our view : the gigantic minarets of the 
" Mecca Mestjid," and the " Char Minar," 
towering proudly over a sea of white build- 
h2 
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ings, green gardens and waving palms, inter- 
mingled occasionally with the gilded kiosks, 
and domes of minor places of worship, or 
some proud Emir's princely abode. 

Arrived at the Residency — the palacioua 
dwelling, appropriated to the representative of 
British interests at the court of Hyderabad, — 
we had no diflSculty in obtaining an interview 
with the " Burrah Sahib," or " great man," 
who was noted, no less than the oflScials under 
him, for his aflFable demeanour, to both high 
and low ; as jvell as for the unbounded hospi- 
tality which he was always ready to display. 

Colonel Sandham said that I had come to 
thank him in person, for my appointment to 
the Nizam's service, and then briefly adverted 
to the subject more immediately in question. 

The Resident graciously accepted these ac- 
knowledgments, and after attentively listening 
to my story, appeared to attach little import-? 
ance to the circumstance I had related with 
respect to Mouzuffur Beg ; — merely remarking 
to Colonel Sandham, that his emissaries had 
always an eye to the proceedings of such na- 
tives, as under various pretexts were constantly 
loitering about the cantonments, and the Re- 
sidency ; and that they could not stir without 
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his having an accurate knowledge of all their 
movements and probable designs, 

" But/' added he, then addressing me, " I 
am very glad, Mr. Beresford, to have had this 
opportunity of seeing you, to ask you to join 
Colonel and Mrs. Sandham, who have pro- 
mised to dine with me to-morrow, and after- 
wards accompany our party to a zeafut, or 
large festival in the city, which will, no doubt, 
be interesting to you, and be likewise probably 
a novel sight. 

Thankfully accepting this kind invitation, 
the Colonel soon afterwards brought our visit 
to a close. We spent the remainder of the day 
at the house of one of the families at the Resi- 
dency, and returned during the cool of the 
evening to Secunderabad. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" Around the necks of the nymphs who danced, 
Hung carcanets of Orient gems, that glanced 
More hrilliant than the sea-glass, glittering o'er, 
The hills of ciystal on the Caspian shore." 

Lallah Rookh, 

After a princely dinner given next day by the 
hospitable Resident to a large party, chiefly 
composed of military oflScers, amongst whom 
was Staunton, and which included likewise a 
few ladies of the cantonment, we repaired to 
the splendid portico, — supported by Corinthian 
pillars, and flanked on either side by a sculp- 
tured sphynx of enormous dimensions, — lead- 
ing to a noble flight of marble steps, which 
constituted the principal entry of the Resi- 
dent's palace near Hyderabad. 

At the foot of these steps, by the hght of 
innumerable torches, were now assembled a 
strange and motley group of natives, on horse- 
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back and on foot ; intermingled with magnifi- 
cently-caparisoned elephants ; some furnished 
with canopied howdahs, for the accommodation 
of the ladies, others with large stuffed pads, 
covered with cloth of crimson and gold. 

The^e sagacious animals crouched obe- 
diently on the ground, at the command of their 
respective " mahouts " or keepers, and in this 
posture were mounted by the Resident's nu- 
merous guests. 

As this strange nocturnal procession moved 
off, followed and preceded by a large escort of 
those wild-looking irregular troops, composed 
of Seikhs, Arabs, and Pathans : all foot sol- 
diers armed with matchlock, sword and shield, 
whom the Nizam kept constantly in his service 
(though not always in his pay) ; a splendid re- 
tinue of well-mounted "Souwars" or horse- 
men, caracoUed to and fro amongst the crowd, 
on their high-mettled, fiery steeds ; the light of 
the torches flashing vividly at times, on gilded 
pennon and polished spear-head, burnished 
shield, or bright coat of mail. 

" Such was the wild and miscellaneous host, 
That high in air their motley banners toss*d," 

and which realised a scene novel and brilliant 
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in the extreme ; and such as after reading an 
Eastern tale we are often apt to picture to our 
minds, as characteristic of Oriental scenes and 
life. 

Thus accompanied, we traversed the park- 
like grounds by which the Residency is sur- 
rounded, and soon reached the rocky banks of 
the Moussa: at times a raging torrent, but 
then placidly creeping in shallow channels 
through a wide and sandy bed, occasionally 
broken, — as the glare of the torches discovered 
them to view, — with huge masses of detached 
and isolated rock. 

A little alarm was here, audibly exhibited 
by some of the fair occupants of the towering 
howdahs, as the elephants after descending 
the steep bank leading to the bed of the river, 
heavily splashed through the shallow water, 
and next scrambled up the opposite declivity. 

Then a sudden display of fireworks, illu- 
mined as with the broad glare of day, the high 
crenellated walls of the city ; — overtopped at 
this spot by garden-houses, cupolas, and kiosks, 
blended with the tall stems and drooping leaves 
of cocoa-nut trees and other palms, and dis- 
playing momentarily between their graceful 
foliage, the bold and lofty minars of the "Mecca 
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Mestjid," which towered above confused masses 
of trees and building, lit up for a second by the 
fire-works, and next instant enveloped in the 
surrounding gloom. 

This was the first time I ever had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the interior of the city 
of Hyderabad; and although daylight would 
no doubt have been more desirable to form a 
distinct idea of what I then beheld ; still the 
interest of the scene was greatly enhanced by 
the nature of our nocturnal entree into so 
remarkable a place ; and one of those few loca- 
lities still extant in India, where the strict ob- 
servance of Oriental customs continues to be 
maintained; and where the spectator may 
almost fancy himself revelUng amidst scenes, 
such as described in those charming Eastern 
tales, commemorative of the times and adven- 
tures of Haroun-el-Rashid or Aaron the Just 
and Wise. 

As we wended our devious way through 
dense bazaars ; along narrow, un paved lanes, 
sometimes leading between tall buildings, oc- 
casionally diversified with graceful Moorish 
pillars and arches, or the close trellis- work 
de^'ised by Oriental jealousy ; at others, bor- 
dered by high garden walls, over which waved 
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in the night-breeze many a fragrant and grace- 
ful tree and shrub : all this, as beheld by the pale 
and fitful torchlight glare, — our novel mode of 
conveyance, and the strange-looking turbaned 
groups around, — all these sights conjured up a 
sort of illusive mirage on the excited imagina- 
tion ; I began almost to fancy myself trans- 
ported to those Eastern scenes, so vividly 
described by Lallah Rookh, and it would have 
required but little stretch of fancy to create a 
momentary identification of one's self, with some 
hero of those charming Oriental tales, engaged 
on a nocturnal expedition in the purlieus of 
Haleb, El Kahirah, or Bagdad ! 

Our ultimate destination was the magnifi- 
cent abode of Shums-ul-Oomrah : — meaning 
literally the " Sun, or effulgence, of the Nobles:" 
— who, to celebrate the high honour of his union 
with a daughter of the Nizam, had given the 
entertainment to which we had now the good 
fortune to be invited as honoured guests; a 
well-timed display of civility manifested towards 
the British Resident, either by the crafty old 
Hindoo minister, Chundoo-Lall, or his Maho- 
medan brother-in-oflSce Mounier-ul-Moolkh. 

Our procession, after advancing through a 
considerable portion of the most populous parts 
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of the city, diverged towards a quarter appa- 
rently chiefly occupied by kiosks, or pleasure- 
houses and gardens ; when suddenly turning 
under a magnificent portico, we advanced along 
an avenue brilliantly lighted up by many-co- 
loured lamps, fashioned into tasteful garlands 
and festoons amidst the waving foliage of the 
plantain, the areca, with other indigenous tro- 
pical trees and shrubs ; and illuminating a fairy 
scene of flowering rose-beds, luxuriating amidst 
numerous sparkling fountains and Jets d'eau. 

Drawn up in single rank on each side of 
this approach, stood — immovable as statues 
— a long array of armed and martial-looking 
figures, whose forms and faces, lit up by the 
variegated lamps around, proclaimed them to 
be of the female sex, though completely armed 
and equipped in military attire. 

These Amazons, were the " Gardunnee," 
or female body-guard of the Nizam, who had 
been ordered on this duty, to do honour to 
the Ferringhee guests of his illustrious son-in- 
law ; and who, as we passed between their 
ranks, extended in open file, smartly pre- 
sented arms in a manner which would have 
elicited the approval of Colonel Bronze himself! 

At the end of this avenue stood a raised 
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chubootrah, or platform of white marble, ca- 
nopied by Moorish arches, where our host and 
a brilliant native assemblage, consisting of all 
the elite of the Oomrahs or nobles of Hyder- 
abad, stood in readiness to receive us, as we 
alighted from our howdahs. 

" And here at once the glittering saloon 
Burst on our sight, boundless and bright as noon ; 
Where in the midst, reflecting back the rays 
In broken rainbows, a fresh fountain plays 
High as the enamelFd cupola, which towers 
All rich with arabesques of gold and flowers." 

And well does the above quotation describe 
the fairy -looking scene which then presented 
itself to our view ! 

Seated in the cool and fragrant breeze, we 
now witnessed a most brilliant p3rrotechnical 
display, occasionally varied by that favourite 
Oriental pastime of the "Nautch." 

" That varying dance 
Of mirth and languor, coyness and advance." 

I had heard much of the dancing-girls 
of Hyderabad, of their beauty and volup- 
tuous charms; but I was as much disap- 
pointed in these respects as in their perform- 
ance of the " Nautch." 
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The dance itself, appeared to me to be 
tiresome and monotonous to a degree; and, 
with one solitary exception, its performers 
seemed to possess neither those personal at- 
tractions, nor that graceful elegance, which I 
had been led to expect; whilst their move- 
ments appeared constrained and trammelled, 
as it were, by the richness of their attire, 
heavy and stiff with gold embroidery and rich 
brocade. 

Delighted as the natives appeared to be 
with this exhibition, such was the general 
opinion of the European spectators, but all con- 
curred in making an exception in favour of one 
of this frail sisterhood, who was undoubtedly 
possessed of the most attractive native face and 
form I had ever beheld. 

Much fairer than the generality of the wo- 
men of Hindostan, this young girl's large and 
brilliant " gazelle '' eye, — her regularity of fea- 
ture, and slight, graceful figure, — fixed, from 
the moment I first beheld her, my undivided 
attention ; so much so, as to call forth one or 
two jocular remarks from a young Emir beside 
whom I happened to be placed, and who, from 
the nature of his conversation, I concluded to 
be a regular " Ahuli-Zuoq,'' or " man of 
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pleasure," and that, in a more extended sense 
than is implied in the usual European accepta- 
tion of the term. 

'* So/' exclaimed young Shumsheer-ul- 
Deen — (the " Sword of Religion,") — for such 
appeared to be the miscalled appellation of 
ray new acquaintance, between whom and 
myself a sudden intimacy had sprung up, *' so 
you wish to know something about * Lalah- 
Lub,' (Tulip-lip,) the 'Sosun,' or Lily of 
Cashmere; whose gazelle-eyed glances have, 
no doubt — as has happened to scores of 
others— suddenly made roast meat of your 
heart, and turned your liver into water/' 

" She is, indeed, a beautiful creature," re- 
plied I, " and almost as fair as my own coun- 
trywomen ; whence does she come ? pray tell 
me something about her!" 

" Her story and adventures would be ra- 
ther long to relate," replied the young Emir. 
" But to be brief: ' Sosun,' for such was then 
her infidel appellation, was sent, some time 
since, by Runjeet Singh as a present to Se- 
cunder Jah, the late Nizam, on account — it 
was whispered — of an infidelity she had been 
guilty of towards the old Lion of the Punjaub ; 
in favour of one of his Eerringhee Chiefs. 
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" Be that as it mav, scandal asserted that 
she had the bad taste to prefer youth, vigour, 
and beauty, to exalted decrepitude and old 
age; and that Alum Ali, one of the exemplary 
and most virtuous sons of Mounier-ul-Moolk, 
had supplanted his august sovereign in the 
favour and affections of this fickle maid. 

" This was, of course, all scandal, but, 
nevertheless, Alum Ali got into disgrace, and 
Lalah-Lub, or Mouttee-Mahal (the Pearl of the 
Palace), — as she was now sometimes called, — 
had, it is said, a narrow escape of becoming 
acquainted with the depths of the deepest 
bowrie (or well) in Hyderabad. 

" Secunder Jah, however, suddenly died, 
full of honours and of years ; and the Moutee 
became, for a while, an inmate of the " Un- 
deroon " of young Alum Ali. However, they 
apparently soon became tired of each other ; 
parted in peace ; and the Lily, who is, as they 
would say at Ispahan, a bit of a * yar-baz ' 
has since then been transplanted into many 
flower-beds, where the roots of her affection 
have apparently taken so little hold, that this 
sweet bud is said now indiscriminately to lavish 
its perfume on every passing breeze; though, — 
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for the present — at the service of our wortliy 
and most hospitable host. 

" But, behold ! she is aware of being the 
subject of our conversation ; and I know her 
glances too well, not to see she has taken a 
fancy to you, and that no reluctance whatever 
would be shown on her part, should you wish 
the opportunity of an introduction, which I 
could easily effect." 

Thanking my accommodating friend for 
his obliging offer, I jestingly said that he 
could not possibly confer a greater favour 
upon me ; and as the nautch and fireworks 
appeared now to be at an end, we next ad- 
journed from the garden chubootrah to the 
house of Shums-ul-Oomrah, there to partake 
of the more substantial realities of the " zea- 
fut,'' or promised feast. 

We were here ushered into a spacious 
hall, supported by pilasters, ornamented with 
Saracenic work of most elaborate execution, 
and beautiful device. 

In this apartment was spread — in com- 
pliment to the guests — after the European 
fashion, a long table, groaning under every 
native delicacy which that part of India could 
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produce : pilafs and curries of every variety, 
roasts and kabobs, heaps of rice, some co- 
loured with saffron, others white as drifted 
snow, from whose surface partly emerged to 
sight, huge boiled Moorish fowls, or small 
lambs baked whole ; iced sherbet and sweet- 
meats, luscious grapes from Aurungabad ; 
and mangoes from Mazegaum. 

All this, — and much more besides, — in 
endless profusion, was displayed before the 
Ferringhee guests. 

" The board was spread with fruits and wine ; 
With grapes of gold, like those that shine 
On Casbin's hills ; — pomegranates full 
Of melting sweetness, and the pears, 
And sunniest apples that Cabul 
In all its thousand gardens bears ;— 
Plantains, the golden and the green, 
Malaya's nectar'd mangosteen.'* 



To my great dismay, my new friend, Shum - 
sheer-ul-Deen, managed to have me placed op- 
posite — of all things in the world — a ram, 
roasted whole — horns and all, and which, he 
assured me, I would find on dissection, to be 
most elaborately stuffed with rice and tut- 
meric, spices, pistachio-nuts, and the most ap- 
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proved of delicacies in requisition by Mussul- 
man epicures and gourmands. 

In vain I protested against this arrange- 
ment, by which — wretched carver as I was, — 
it appeared I was destined to cut up this 
tough, old monster, — as from the size of his 
horns, I suspected my enemy the ram, needs 
must be. In vain did I earnestly represent, 
that it behoved not me to occupy so honour- 
able a post, which ought by rights to be as- 
signed to one of the many old officers so much 
my superiors in rank, who were present on the 
occasion. 

All that I could urge was not of the least 
avail : spite of my entreaties and protestations; 
the "Sword of Religion" only seemed the 
more to enjoy the dilemma in which I was 
placed ; and the edge of his wit appeared to 
sharpen into most painful keenness at my ex- 
pense. He vowed that none deserved the 
post of honour more than the man who, like 
myself, could talk pure " Ourdoo," and con- 
verse in Persian, as well as the great Firdousi 
himself. 

Announcing my several accompHshments 
to our host, who happened to be placed on 
the other side of the board, nearly opposite 
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the much- dreaded monster, to whom it ap- 
peared my destiny to be sacrificed ; my new 
friend, to the amusement of all present, ob- 
tained his full acquiescence in the proposed 
honour thus intended to be conferred, and I 
was therefore condemned to the task of demo- 
lishing the ram for the benefit of the other 
guests, each anxious to partake of so novel and 
remarkable a dish. 

" Ai! yar-i-ghar ! — Oh! friend of my soul !" 
I, at last, breathlessly exclaimed : " may your 
shadow never be less, if you will only relieve 
me from this toil, or I shall certainly not sur- 
vive to talk to you again in the language of 
Saadi and Hafiz;" and resigning the huge 
implement of dissection into his hand, I sank 
back in my chair, in order to breathe more 
freely after the great exertions called forth by 
the old ram. 

The upper part of the opposite wall of the 
apartment, on which my eyes now rested, as I 
sat with feigned exhaustion in this recumbent 
posture, was broken by a close wooden trellis- 
work, which served to conceal from the public 
gaze the inmates of the harem, but which 
allowed them at the same time, freely to wit- 
ness the entertainment in the hall below. 
i2 
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Thus the secluded occupants of Shums-ul- 
Oomrah's zenanah^ though unseeu themselves^ 
were enabled to behold the proceedings of the 
teafut, and also to obtain a view of the Ferrin- 
(^ee guests. 

Whilst vacantly looking at this framework, 
which had at first escaped my attention, I 
thought I saw part of a small taper hand 
(which, for a native's, appeared extremely fair), 
protruding through one of the lozenge-shaped 
interstices of the trellis; but which — as if 
fearful of attracting attention — was as instantly 
withdrawn. 

My fellow-labourer, in the dissection of the 
old ram, happened likewise to cast his glance 
in the same direction at this identical moment. 
" Be Sur — On my head !" said he, in a whisper, 
hastily averting his eyes, and striking once 
more his knife into the carcase of the ram; "did 
you not observe the pinion of one of yonder 
sweet-caged ' bulbuls ? ' What you have just 
seen was assuredly meant as a token of love for 
either you or me. However, look not again 
in that direction, or it may excite suspicions, 
which might lead to evil results. 

" But see ! the * rokhsut' for our departure 
has arrived ; the * attr ' is about to be dis- 
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tributed to all the visitors; and when a gar- 
land of white, sweet-smelling flowers is thrown 
over our necks, we must then arise and de- 
part. Let us, however, contrive to stop till 
the last, for such a zeafut, does not every day 
occur!*' 

My acquaintance was right in what he 
said: an attendant came round with a silver 
tray, containing small bottles of otto of roses, 
resting on gold-embroidered kerchiefs, which, 
with the " attr," was reverently presented to 
each honoured guest. A garland, composed 
of flowers of the perfumed mungrey, or white 
sweet-smelUng jessamine of the East, was then 
placed around his neck, and every one took 
leave of our hospitable and princely host. 

The way of exit was through a long cor- 
ridor or passage, whose entrance lay imme- 
diately beneath the " gilded cage," where the 
wing of the " bulbul '' had appeared ; and 
Shumsheer-ul-Deen, who was seemingly an 
adept in such proceedings, contrived, as he 
had proposed, to loiter to the last in the festive 
hall. 

My suspicions being aroused, I was also 
upon the alert; and as we entered the cor- 
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ridor, a rose-bud fell from above, between 
Shumsheer and myself. The embroidered mus- 
lin he had just received, dropped instantly firom 
the young Emir's hand ; he stooped to recover 
it, and the rose-bud disappeared ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A FAIR MESSENGER. 

** And trust no agent; for beauty is a witch, 
Against whose charms, faith melteth into blood." 
Much Ado about Nothing. 

On the night following the events described in 
the preceding chapter, I was, in company with 
my friend Staunton, seated under the shelter 
of our verandah, enjoying the refreshing cool- 
ness of the evening breeze ; and as we inhaled 
the aroma of our cheroots, were talking over 
what had occurred the night before, at Shums- 
ul-Oomrah's feast. 

" This new friend of yours, this * Sword of 
the Faith,' '* observed Staunton, " appears to 
be quite a Don Juan in his own way ; however, 
I hope he will mind what he is about ; for if 
he does not get into a scrape himself, he may 
be the means of causing something unpleasant 
to happen in the zenanah of Shums-ul-Oomrah, 
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who is said to possess the largest assortment 
of beautiful women in his harem, of any of the 
dissolute nobles of Hyderabad ; with whom I 
believe vices the most odious, and sensuality 
in its grossest shape, are daily practised, to a 
degree of which we can form but a very faint 
idea." 

" But," asked I, " are these fellows really 
as bad as we are led to suppose ?" 

" I can assure you, my dear fellow, that 
they are; and ten times worse than can be 
well conceived. I am acquainted with that 
strange, nondescript fellow. Captain Darkish : 
the half-caste officer who is so much about the 
Nizam's Court ; and who boasts of having the 
driUing of the ' Zuffur Pultun' of Gardunnees* 
He and the rich and hospitable merchant at 
Chudderghaut, to whom I have so frequently 
ofiered to introduce you, and who — when in 
the *Khulwut' of his zenanah — in manners 
and customs is almost a native; both these 
gentlemen have given me details of ' Life in 
Hyderabad,' which, but for the authentic 
sources of my information, I would never have 
credited." 

* Literallj meaning the ** victorious battalions of 
the Guards." 
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" Can it be possible ! " observed I. " All 
this is very bad; and to be obliged to sit 
during a whole evening in boon companion- 
ship with such a set of miscreants, is still 
worse ! 

"But do you think that my friend Mr. 
Shumsheer, who is really a well-informed, agree- 
able young fellow ; and who, by the by, I have 
invited to come and pay me a visit ; do you 
think that he can have been guilty of those 
odious vices to which you allude ? " 

"Possibly not,'' replied Staunton, for al- 
though having the reputation of being one of 
the most confirmed roues of this modern Sy- 
baris, he is yet rather too young to be ad- 
dicted to practices so much in vogue with those 
more matured and " blazed '' libertines, who 
have often recourse to expedients of very ques- 
tionable propriety, in order to create any new 
means of excitement by which they may be 
aroused." 

" You give," observed I, " a very pleasant 
picture of Oriental life ! and as I understand, 
this new appointment of mine in the Nizam's 
service, will throw me a great deal amongst 
the natives ; I am therefore, in my new career, 
likely to have nice associates !" 
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" Never mind me," said Staunton, laugh- 
ing ; " don't keep the Bebee Sahib waiting. 
I've a good deal of writing to do before the 
next returns, so I shall now leave you to your- 
self, or yourselves, as the case may be ; " say- 
ing which he rose to depart. 

" Nonsense," was my reply ; " I really do 
not expect any one." " Khoun hy? — ^Who is it? " 
inquired I, rather angrily, of old Achraet ; for I 
felt a little annoyed at being thus gratuitously 
suspected, after my steady and hitherto well- 
executed resolves of "reform," and when I 
really believed myself innocent of the imputa- 
tion laid to my charge. 

Achmet's reply did not, however, tend to 
exculpate me in the opinion of my friend. 

Looking, if possible, still more myste- 
rious, he said, in a low tone of voice, " a 
person having come from the city, wishes to 
see Sahib." 

Staunton burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. " What, a ' Shucks ' from the city ! — 
eh! Master Berry? Then, assuredly I mmt 
be in the way: though 'tis, perhaps, your- 
friend, Shumsheer, who is come to pay you 
his promised visit. However, by all means 
have in this ' Shucks ' (person) from the city. 
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and let us hear what he or she may have to 
say/' 

" Under anay deo, — Let him come in," was 
the order; on receiving which old Achmet 
vanished, uttering a " Bhot atchiah Sahib/' 

A sound like the grating of carriage-wheels 
on the hard gravel-road leading to our bun- 
galow, soon made itself heard, and next mo- 
ment one of those effeminate, wretched-looking 
objects — the frequent inmates ofthe zenanah, — 
was ushered in ; and after a profusion of the 
most humble and abject salaams, this creature 
presented a curious-looking, oblong missive in 
the shape of a letter, and then stood bare- 
footed, with closed hands, and body submis- 
sively bent, awaiting our commands. 

" The plot begins to thicken," said Staun- 
ton, smiling. "I wonder of what kind of 
diplomatic message, your respectable-looking 
friend can be the bearer ? " 

The letter in question, neatly fastened with 
a slight silken band, bore the following super- 
scription ; of which, — for the benefit of such of 
my readers, as may not be versed in the flowery 
language of polite Eastern correspondence, — 
I shall give verbatim, a faithful and accurate 
translation : — 
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" Inshallah 6 Talah. 

" Be huzour & sahib wallahshan, gohur 6 
dourje e futouwut o ihsan, Khodawund e 
niaraut: Leeftinant Bresfurd Sahib Behadur 
zadallah iqbalahou berusseed/' 

Which, rendered into English, would run 
thus : — 

" By God's will. 

" Into the presence of the exalted pos- 
sessor of dignity, the pearl of the casket of 
generosity and benevolence, the bestower of 
favours : Lieutenant Beresford Sahib, the 
brave, the felicitous, and high-born. May 
this safely arrive." 

Such being the exterior of the missive 
conveyed by my " respectable friend," as Staun- 
ton designated this " feathered Mercury," it 
may be readily imagined that its contents con- 
tained no contemptible specimen of the hyper- 
bolical language of the East ; the purport of 
which — after frequently losing our way, amidst 
the puzzling labyrinth of flowery terms whereby 
the true meaning was concealed — we at last 
made out to be, that " the keen blade of the 
' Sword of Religion,' illumined by a ray of 
favour from the ' Sun of the Nobles,' tem- 
pered by the breath of friendship, had been 
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drawn from the scabbard of diffidence and 
reserve, for the purpose of transplanting from 
his garden of delight, that sweet-smelling 
flower : the lovely Lily of Cashmere ; which had 
attracted the attention of his friend : the ex- 
alted in birth; the gem of learning; the 
diamond of wit ; the redoubted in war ; the 
powerful and the brave." 

This " flowery " epistle concluded with 
the hope that " the blossoms of this tender 
plant might, in the new Eden where it was 
to be set, rapidly expand under the warmth 
of the soft, fragrant breeze of love and desire, 
where their heavenly perfume would unfailingly 
gratify every sense ! " 

Whilst we were engaged in deciphering 
this elaborate composition, the result of the 
acquaintance I had formed the preceding night, 
and which specimen of Eastern friendship 
was by both of us attributed to some unknown 
but evidently interested motive ; we heard a 
shuffling of slippers, and the sound of female 
voices outside, and at the same time the re- 
ceding noise of wheels, and distant tramp of 
cattle announced the retreat of the " garree/' 
or bullock-carriage, which had, no doubt, con- 
veyed these flowers of rhetoric, together with 
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the other " flower '* alluded to by my most 
polite and complaisant city friend. 

Completely " taken aback '' at being thus 
unexpectedly " saddled " with such a gift ; 
the letter had, in my surprise, fallen to the 
ground ; and I sat for a moment in silent asto- 
nishment and dismay; my "respectable friend" 
still immovably fixed in the same abject atti- 
tude as before, while Staunton gave himself 
up to an uncontrollable fit of mirth. 

Matters stood thus, when a veiled female 
figure, draped in white muslin from head to 
foot, and followed by a most venerable-looking 
old duenna, bearing in her hand a small hookah 
or nargheel, glided unannounced, but most 
gracefully, into the room. 

The lady threw back her veil and disclosed 
the lovely countenance of the graceful Nautch 
girl, whom I had so much admired the evening 
before. It was, in short, no other than " Lalah- 
Lub," the Lily of Cashmere ! 

Never in my life did I feel so completely 
at a loss, either what to say or do ; and my 
looks, no doubt, fully expressed the perplexity 
which I felt. Staunton, however, could not re- 
press his merriment, and laughed till the tears 
ran fairly down his cheeks. 
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*' A pretty kettle of fish you have here," at 
length said he; "a nice, obliging fellow is 
your friend Mr. Shumsheer, and a very choice 
little ' bouquet ' has he sent you/' continued 
Staunton, casting an admiring glance at the 
" Lily," who apparently not overpleased at her 
reception, stood most majestically in the centre 
of the room ; her veil thrown back ; an expres- 
sion of anger and disdain in her lovely face, 
and looking from amidst the snow-white and 
classically-arranged drapery in which she was 
enveloped, an appropriate prototype of the 
sweet flower whose appellation she sometimes 
bore. 

" Come, old fellow,'' resumed my friend, 
" come, rouse up ! the ' Lily ' is beginning to 
droop under the chilling coolness of your recep- 
tion : let the sweet flower again raise its head 
beneath the genial beams of the sunshine of 
your delicate attentions, — as Mr. Shumsheer 
would, no doubt, say. 

" Pray ask the lady to be seated ; do wel- 
come the fair Lily to the new Eden where she 
has been transplanted ; and let us at any rate 
get rid of that unhappy, unwholesome-looking 
brute, whose very presence is enough to make 
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a man turn sick : we will then be able to hold 
sweet converse in the soft language of flowers, 
and hear what your charming ' Fleur-de-Lys ' 
may have to say !" 

Meanwhile the damsel herself — who ap- 
peared to labour little under the drawbacks of 
diffidence or any sort of bashful reserve — anti- 
cipated ray friend's suggestions, for taking her 
already-lighted caleeoun from the hands of the 
"bouddhee," or old duenna; she dismissed 
her two attendants^ and seating herself fami- 
liarly on a couch, began to inhale and emit 
the fragrant fumes with the greatest possible 
nonchalance ; making herself meanwhile most 
perfectly at home: nor could we, whilst she 
was so engaged, help admiring her extraor- 
dinary beauty ; no less than the ease and self- 
possession she displayed. 

The complexion of the " Lily," although 
not exactly typifying her appellation, was, for 
a native of India, extremely fair ; more so, in- 
deed, than that of the generality of "brunettes" 
of Southern Europe ; and possessing, more- 
over, a peculiar though rather sickly deUcacy 
of hue, resulting probably from the circum- 
stance of being so seldom exposed to the open 
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air, together perhaps with the usually dissipated 
course of life followed by the generality of her 
class. 

The features of the "Lily" were most 
beautifully and classically formed : regular al- 
most to a fault ; and what rendered her charms 
still more attractive, was the unusual circum- 
stance of her pretty little mouth and — well-so- 
called — " tulip lips,'* not being discoloured by 
chewing betel-nut and " paun ;" a custom to 
which so many of the natives of India are 
addicted; and to an European disgusting in 
the extreme. 

Neither did any obtrusive "nuth" or nasal 
ring disfigure her well-shaped nose, which, 
half Grecian, half Roman, was chiselled on a 
model of the most classical and delicate form. 
Her coal-black hair, so dark as to possess 
almost a bluish tinge, highly redolent of the 
perfume of " Sundul,*' was parted at the 
forehead and surmounted by a large golden 
plate; but dissimilar to the usual chevelure 
of the Hindoo, and likewise of Mahomedan 
women in the " far " East ; those raven locks 
appeared to be of soft and silky texture ; bright 
and shining as polished jet. 

But the most remarkable feature in the 
k2 
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countenance of this pre-eminently handsome 
girl, was the large, dark, and lustrous eye — 
almond -lozenge -shaped, — the real "badam- 
chusm," so much admired in the East : the 
" Hurrun-ke-ankh'* and " Ahou-chusm," the 
gazelle and " stag-like " glance so frequently 
celebrated in song by Hindee and Persian poets 
of every age. 

A judicious application of " sourmah/' or 
black powder of antimony (one of the essential 
ingredients of an Eastern lady's toilette), added 
greatly to the languishing and voluptuous ex- 
pression of her looks ; though without extin- 
guishing those bright fiery glances which would 
occasionally shoot forth from beneath — with- 
out exception — the most magnificent, long, 
dark lashes I ever beheld* 

The "lily" had appeared to me most 
lovely whilst performing at the nautch; but 
now from the folds of the graceful and simple 
muslin "duputtah" negligently cast around 
her shape, she looked much more attractive, 
than in the rich brocaded vesture she had 
worn at the feast ; and I could not help feeling 
pain and regret, on reflecting how ill *her 
moral qualifications accorded in all probability 
with such dazzling outward charms, or of the 
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virgin snow-white purity of the classic dress 
which draped so gracefully her slight and 
sylph-Uke form. 

" And is it thus," said the unabashed 
young lady, after two or three preliminary 
whiffs from her caleeoon, " is it thus that in 
Frangistan you welcome the messenger of 
auspicious news, the bearer of a token of re- 
membrance from an old and not-to-be-for- 
gotten friend? 

" Read this," continued the Lily, vehe- 
mently, her dark eyes flashing fire, and pas- 
sionately stamping her small unstockened and 
sUver-bespangled foot upon the floor, — " read 
this," said she, taking from her breast a small 
note, addressed to me in a European, though 
evidently not an English hand : " read this, and 
it will show, wherefore the Mouttee Mahal now 
eats dirt, by being treated as she was never 
treated before!" 

" Kyah Elhubber yeah ? — ^What news is 
this that you bring? and who, O Beebee ! has 
sent you with this chittie?" inquired I, after 
reading, with unfeigned astonishment, the con- 
tents of the letter she had brought. 

Staunton, who was apparently about to 
reply to the fair Lily's reproachful address, in 
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the most select terms of high-flown Oriental 
phraseology, was silent on witnessing the un« 
toward expression of my face, as I put the 
foregoing questions to Lalah-Lub. 

" Why, what on earth," asked he, " is the 
matter? Is that another conmiunication from 
your friend Mr. Shumsheer, or a challenge and 
defiance to mortal combat from the injured 
individual, whose garden he has been de- 
spoiUng of its fairest and choicest flower in 
your behalf?" 

" Most extraordinary and unaccountable !" 
exclaimed I. " But listen and you shall judge." 

The "Lily," who had resumed her caleeoun, 
continued to smoke, attentively scrutinising the 
expression of my countenance, as I handed the 
letter to Staunton, who read as follows, in 
French : — 

" You will, no doubt, my friend — for I 
trust that you will allow me still to call you so 
— you will no doubt be astonished to hear 
through such an unusual channel, from one 
probably long since forgotten, but who still 
relies on former recollections, for your assist- 
ance in rescuing her from a state of the most 
wretched and debasing servitude, that ever 
Christian woman was condemned to suflfer in 
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this world : the bearer — ^who, spite of her pro- 
fession of a Bayadere,* is a kind-hearted, gene- 
rous creature, and who can be fully trusted — 
will explain what I cannot write; for I am 
closely watched and dare not now say more. 
Ditea Men dea choaea de ma part to Mon- 
sieur Staunton, whom I likewise got a glimpse 
of yesterday during the banquet, and who is, 
therefore, no doubt, at Secunderabad. He 
will, I am sure, also do what he can in behalf 
of your former friend, the now unfortunate and 
wretched — M£:lanie de St. RfeMT.*' 

It may readily be imagined, we lost no 
time in asking the required explanation of our 
beautiful and unexpected guest, and as the 
threads of many of the occurrences in M^la- 
nie's eventful career, were strangely enough 
interwoven with those of the Mouttee Mahal — 
for she chose now to be thus called, — I shall 
first give the story of the latter, as subse- 
quently related during the course of the even- 
ing by herself, after she had replied to our 
numerous queries concerning the immediate 
object of the mission in which she was engaged* 

♦ The Nautch girls of India are so denominated by 
the French. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE STORY OP MOUTTEB MAHAL, THE LILT OP 
CASHMERE. 

" Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses, the brightest that earth ever gave ; 
Its temples, and grottos, and fountains, as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave ? " 

LaUah Bookh, 

To make amends for our previous remissness 
and seeming want of hospitality, refreshments 
were ordered without delay ; and not knowing 
yet whether Mouttee Mahal were of the Hindoo 
or Mahomedan persuasion, but fully aware 
that the joyous profession of the " Bayadere " 
enforced no very strict adherence to outward 
forms, we justly conjectured, after the fatiguing 
and jolting of the " hackaree " or bullock-car* 
riage in which she had arrived, that a glass of 
wine might Ukewise, perhaps, not prove un- 
acceptable. Some sherry was therefore placed 
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upon the board, of which our fair guest par- 
took without showing the least scruple. 

We replenished our own glasses, and having 
listened to the immediate object of her errand, 
(with which the reader shall be hereafter made 
more fully acquainted,) I expressed myself de- 
sirous to learn some of those adventures, of 
which Shumsheer-ul-Deen had already given 
the very faint outline, that had only served 
to raise my curiosity, and make me anxious to 
know more of the eventful career of 

** One of those wandering minstrel maids, 
Who leave — ^how can they leave ? — ^the shades 
Of that dear valley, and are found 
Singing in gardens of the South 
Those songs, that ne'er so sweetly sound 
As from a young Cashmerian's mouth." 

Restored to good humour by our atten- 
tions, seconded, perhaps, by the generous be- 
verage of which she rather freely partook, she 
good-naturedly complied with this request ; 
and the following narrative (divested of a con- 
siderable portion of its Oriental redundancy of 
expression), contains the substance of such in- 
formation as the Mouttee Mahal condescended 
to give us respecting her own eventful career. 

Reclining now gracefully, and at her ease. 
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on a comfortable couch, the old "bouddhee" 
or duenna, seated beside her on the floor, and 
with the caleeoun ready at her call ; a flask of 
sparkling wine within her reach ; her audience 
consisting of Staunton and myself, very com* 
fortably smoking our cheroots; thus did the 
young lady commence the story of her life : — 

" In the beginnmg of the world the Valley 
of Cashmere was a vast inland lake, whose 
sacred waters, dedicated to Siva, were known in 
the old Sanscrit tongue as Sutty Sir : the ' tal/ 
or reservoir of Sutty the * Chaste:' wife of 
Seva the ' Destroyer,' who was universally 
worshipped by all the hill tribes of Kas and 
Kaffristan,* by whom that part of India was 
then possessed. 

" The faith of the Prophet has, however, 
long since been introduced into Cashmere ; 
and whilst such of the original inhabitants as 
retained the customs and observances of their 
forefathers, retired into the more inaccessible 

* A mountainous tract of country to the north-west 
of Cashmere, constituting part of the Hindoo-Cosh, and 
inhabited by idolaters, to whom, as to all other infidels, 
the Mahomedans apply the term of " Kafl&rs," or ** Caf- 
fres." The women of Caffristan are, in common with 
those of Cashmere, remarkable for their fairness and 
beauty. 
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districts of the mountains, the intermediate 
space between them and the lower part of the 
valley, was occupied by a race strangely min- 
gling the faith and language of the Mahomedan 
conquerors, with the Hindoo rites and San* 
scrit idiom of their ancestors. 

" My father was a nomadic chief of this 
half- wandering race. During the summer 
months he grazed his flocks of Cashmerian 
goats ; descending at the approach of winter 
to the wilder regions of the valley, where he 
held, under certain tenures, a considerable 
quantity of land. 

" I was born during the time that Ma- 
homed Azim Khan, the Soubahdar of Cash* 
mere, threw off his allegiance, and declared 
himself Padshah of the Valley. 

" In order to conciliate and secure the ad- 
herence of the mountain chiefs, he made to 
them, at that time, additional grants of land 
in the adjoining districts, promoted them to 
commands, and assigned to them posts of 
honour near his own person; and my father 
was one of those on whom the auspicious sun- 
shine of royal favour then happened to fall. 

" He was summoned to Court, loaded with 
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&yoiir8, and assigned tt responsible position 
near the person of the sovereign. 

*' Up to that time my childhood had passed 
happily away. Brought up in the religious 
tenets of my race — half Mahomedan, half 
Hindoo — worshipping alike, the gods of my 
ancestors and the holy Prophet of Mecca; 
talking a mixed idiom of Sanscrit, of Per- 
sian, and Hindee; and as a free daughter 
of the mountains, (where no restraint is put 
upon the women, who always go unveiled), 
I then passed the happiest state of my exist- 
ence. 

" And well were it," added she, with a 
deep and apparently heartfelt sigh ; " well 
were it for me, had I continued to breathe 
the free air of my native hills ! — well were it 
for Cashmere, had it continued imder its an- 
cient lords, for then might it have escaped its 
present fate ; of being overrun and piUaged by 
Seikhs, Beloochees, and Affghans ! 

" Yes ! from the ill-fated moment that my 
£Etther's ' Khismut ' induced him to listen to 
the dictates of cupidity and ambition : to de- 
vote himself to Mahomed Azim Khan ; to leave 
his mountain fortresses, and to immure himself 
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within the walls of Sereenuggur,* that mis- 
called * City of Prosperity;* from that mo* 
ment adversity and misfortune never ceased 
to frown upon him and hisv 

" But how can we influence our * Nusseeb ; ' 
change our destiny, or alter what is written at 
our birth in the book of fate ? 

" How difierent was the life I was then 
doomed to lead, compared to what I had been 
from earliest infancy accustomed to ! Instead 
of bounding like the mountain-goat along the 
sides of my native and beloved hills, in pur- 
suit of the painted butterflies, and gathering 
sweet-scented wild flowers, wherewith to deck 
my hair ; instead of wandering in full freedom 
with my companions along the margin of the 
ever-flowing rills ; bathing our youthful limbs 
in their clear, cool waters during the heat of 
the summer days ; or listlessly reposing under 
the shade of the magnificent walnut-trees 
overshadowing their flowery banks ; whilst we 
adorned each other's tresses with garlands of 
the rose, the lotus, and wild narcissus: in- 

♦ The town of Cashmere was formerly so called, from 
the combined Sanscrit words, tf;-^, prosperity, and 
^, a city. 
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stead of this life of unrestrained happiness 
and freedom, I was now cooped up in richly- 
carpetted and cushioned apartments in the 
Khulwut of the hareem. 

" My father, in compUance with the cus- 
toms of Islam, and of his new position as a 
favoured courtier of a strictly Mahomedan so- 
vereign, deemed it requisite thus to immure 
all the female portion of his establishment, and 
we were now strictly kept in * purdah,' within 
the recesses of the * underoun/ 

" Alas ! how I longed again to inhale my 
native mountain breeze! My health visibly 
declined, and my father, who was a kind and 
indulgent parent — although desirous of com- 
plying with my anxious mother's request, to 
take me back for a while to our mountain 
home — was unable, from prudential motives, 
to indulge that wish, for the country was at 
this time overrun and plundered on every side 
by banditti hordes, while more systematic and 
predatory incursions constantly took place on 
the part of the Affghans, who> although they 
made several attempts to surprise Sereenuggur, 
never ventured on any regular or open attack. 

" Thus did the once * happy valley ' con- 
tinue to be deluged in blood, pillaged and 
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ravaged both by the Affghans and Seikhs, who, 
like vultures and jackals, would often quarrel 
over their prey ; Cashmere being still the bat- 
tle-field of their bloody feuds ! 

" At last Runjeet Singh sent an over- 
whelming force of Seikhs under that very Rous- 
tum Dewan Chund, to drive away the Aff- 
ghans, take possession of the capital, and close 
the valley against all future intruders. 

" The rumours of the immense force assem- 
bled for this purpose, by the Maharajah, so 
intimidated both the natives and the Affghans, 
that all those of the former, who could effect 
such a purpose, fled into the most inaccessible 
portions of the hills, with whatever property 
they were enabled to bear away, whUst the 
latter sought every outlet from the valley, 
whereby to return with their ill-acquired spoils 
to Affghanistan. 

"My father was amongst those who at- 
tempted to take refuge^ with his family, amidst 
our rocky fortresses. We left the city during 
the night, travelled onwards in darkness, and 
reached the confines of the mountain, along a 
narrow path bounded on one side by a high 
precipice, on the other, by a yawning gulf, 
with a torrent raging at its base« 
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" This pathway, like the bridge composed 
of a single hair, which leads to Heaven, would 
have turned into water the liver of any one 
unpractised in the ways of the Kohistan ; but 
we people of the hiUs were from infancy ac- 
customed to traverse similar dangerous passes, 
with confidence and safety, even when mounted 
on our sure-footed little yaboos or moimtain* 
steeds. 

" Another hour would have placed us where 
my brave father could have defied and crushed 
with stones and rocks alone, all the forces of 
Lahore and Affghanistan. But it was other- 
wise written ; for, on turning an abrupt ledge 
of rock, we found ourselves face to face with a 
dozen Affghan brigands, who instantly, with a 
fierce yell, rushed upon our party, discharging 
at the same time their murderous jezails. 

" Our few male attendants, who were on 
foot, instantly turned back, and precipitately 
fled down the steep and rugged pathway we 
had just ascended. 

" The horrible spectacle which then took 
place, is now before my eyes, as if it had only 
yesterday occurred. My mother, who was in 
front of me, had either too abruptly reined in 
her yaboo, in attempting to retreat, or the 
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animal may possibly have been frightened or 
wounded by the discharge of the jezails, for 
suddenly rearing up on end, he fell backwards 
with my beloved parent into the deep and 
fearful chasm on our left. 

"My gallant father, after rapidly dis- 
charging, in succession, his matchlock and 
pistols, closed in desperation on the foe, was in* 
stantly overpowered by numbers, and stricken^ 
wounded, to the ground, by a gigantic Aff- 
ghan; but furiously grappling with his enemy, 
in the death-struggle which ensued, they both, 
almost simultaneously with my mother, fell 
over the terrific ledge of rock ; and as they 
were precipitated down the abyss, bounding 
in their descent from crag to crag, I can 
remember giving one thriUing scream, and my 
eyes felt bursting from their sockets, as I 
gazed upon the horrible and heart-rending 
sight. 

"All this was apparently the occurrence 
of the ' twinkUng of an eyeUd,' and ere the 
mutilated and ill-fated victims had reached 
the waters of the torrent which roared hun- 
dreds of feet below, I had lost all conscious- 
ness of existence; and on being restored to 
life, I found myself surrounded by Affghans, 
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and supported on my yaboo by a ferocious- 
looking brigand, whilst another led the animal, 
which was further urged on from behind. Thus 
escorted, friendless, and an orphan, was I for 
ever torn from my country, my remaining kin- 
dred, and my friends ! 

'* But all this had undoubtedly been written 
in the book of fate ! therefore, what availeth it 
to repine ? " 
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CHAPTER XL 

CAPTIVITY OF THE CASHMEEEE. 

*' Why all delights axe vain ; but that most vain, 
Wliich, with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain." 

Love's Labour Lost. 

At this portion of her narrative, the poor girl's 
voice was lost in a convulsive sigh ; her lip 
quivered with emotion, and her fine eyes be- 
came filled with tears. She, however, soon 
recovered her composure, and, with a me- 
lancholy smile, quaffed off another brimming 
bowl ; and then, as if determined to cast aside 
every bitter thought and recollection, she ut^ 
tered with great emphasis and feeling the fol- 
lowing applicable quotation from Hafiz : — 

" Hadis az mulreb u mei gu 
Va razi dehri Kemter ju 
Ke Kes nekshed u nekshaied 
Be hikmet ein moammara." 

l2 
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Which may be thus translated : — * 

*' Speak not of feite : ah ! change the theme. 
And talk of odours, talk of wine. 

Talk of the flowers that round us hloom ; 

Tis all a cloud, 'tis all a dream — 
To love and joy thy thoughts confine. 

Nor hopo to pierce the sacred gloom." 

''My captors," said Mouttee Mahal, as she 
resumed her narrative, " were of the plundering 
tribe of the Euzoofzyees, inhabiting the borders 
of Kafl5istan, and through that wild region, 
they now directed their steps ; but uncouth and 
savage as they were, they nevertheless showed 
themselves to be men; and treated me, I must 
admit, with unexpected kindness and consi- 
deration during our rugged and rapid course. 

" The second day following my capture, 
on crossing a large river, we were joined by 
another party of their tribe, who, after being 
engaged in a similar marauding expedition, had 
carried away amongst other spoils, three Seiah- 
Posh Kaffir girls, who, although clad in sheep- 
skins, were ' Mah budun wo Koorsheed-rokh- 
sar,' — moon-bodied and sunny-cheeked,t — 

* By Sir W. Jones. 

I This is a very common and usual mode of ex- 
pression in the East, implying extreme heauty in its 
object. 
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most lovely in form and feature, with dark-blue 
eyes, and as fair as any Ferringhee— as fair as 
Melanie Bebee Sahib herself!'* 

I here interrupted our interesting narrator, 
to ask some questions relative to a race pos- 
sessing such remarkable attributes, the more 
worthy of notice, as being found in so remote 
and inaccessible a portion of the globe. 

The " Lily,'* in reply, gave us a very clear 
account of these KaflSr or unbelieving tribes, 
relative to whose history and customs she not 
only appeared well informed, but evinced also, 
in making these communications, so much 
knowledge and intelligence, as to elicit both 
our astonishment and admiration ; contrasting 
so greatly as it did, with the usual state of 
utter ignorance in which the generality of native 
women in India are always to be found. 

She stated that these Seiah Poshees (literally, 
" black-clad,'' from the dark-coloured sheep, 
skin garments usually worn by these moun- 
taineers), " these * KaflSrs,' or infidels, — as 
they are termed by their Mahomedan neigh- 
bours— -are, by some, supposed to be descended 
from the Roumees, or Greeks, who accom- 
panied Iskender (Alexander the Great) into 
those distant lands ; by others, to derive, their 
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origin from the Farsee Guebres, or Persian 
fire-worshippers of old ; that little was known 
of them: but that their women had always 
been celebrated for beauty, and often on that 
account, transferred to the harems of Persia 
and AfiFghanistan. 

" On arriving in the Euzoofzyee village^ to 
which my captors belonged, we were taken 
before their chief: Futtah Khan, who appro- 
priated to himself the two handsomest of the 
Seiah-Poshees ; and it was determined that 
Biaspaly or Mulam Buksh, as she, on be- 
coming one of the Faithful, was afterwards 
called : the daughter of a * Sabouniash,' or 
KaflSr Chief; should be taken with me to the 
city of Caboul, and there ofiFered to the highest 
bidder for sale. 

*' On arriving at Caboul, the fame of my com- 
panion's beauty soon got abroad, and reached 
even the ears of the Ameer, Dost Mahomed 
Khan, who caused us both to be purchased 
from our Euzoofzyee captors, and presented as 
a royal gift to Sadut Khan: an old Shaghassee, 
or officer about the court, as a mark of appro- 
bation for his past services. 

" Our venerable lord and master, evinced 
towards us, it is true, all the kindness of a 
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parent^ but I fear that it was scarcely so much 
appreciated^ or responded to^ as might have 
been the case, had the good old gentleman 
been younger by at least some thirty or forty 
years ! 

" But what can I say ? old age, however 
amiable, has seldom charms in the eyes of 
youth ! Mulam Buksh and myself might, 
until that period, have been considered as 
* Purdahghees,' — ^modest women — I may safely 
say, pure and innocent girls. We were neverthe- 
less, women ; very inexperienced, very young, 
— our good protector's beard was very white, 
his eyes were bleared, his face full of wrinkles, 
all which — ^Allah and the Prophet forgive two 
wild, thoughtless maids ! — caused us : * Purdeh 
me Sorakh Kuma,' * (to make a hole in the 
curtain ;) for what curtain can withstand the 
flame of love? and that passion, felt then for 
the first time, burnt up our livers, and con- 
sumed our hearts ! 

" Daily through the trellised lattice of our 
' underoon,* sometimes, but more seldom, from 



* The " Purdeh," or curtain, means the seclusion of 
the haxem — " to make a hole in the curtain " implies a 
woman who carries on a secret intrigue. 
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behind the walls of the * balah-khanah/* did we 
behold two gallant cavaliers, who generally 
rode out and returned in company. One 
wore the dress of a Kuzzilbash — an officer of 
the Persian Royal Guards — ^the other was ap- 
parently a young Affghan chief, 

" Mulam Buksh lost her heart to the 
former; the latter occupied my thoughts by 
day and night. 

" What shall I say ? We hoarded all our 
* Soorkhee-suffaidee ; f we bribed an old wo- 
man : a professed * Dullalah ; ' who found means 
of intimating to our lovers the desires of our 
hearts ; and managed the more difficult under- 
taking of enabling them to obtain stolen inter- 
views with us. 

" The winter was then coming on ; the 
Khohistan, or the hill districts, were already 
white with snow, which soon fell in such 
quantities in Caboul itself, that the houses 
were only preserved from being buried, by the 
exertions of hundreds and thousands of a 

* UU. UL, literally the ** house-top." At Caboul, 
most of the buildings having terraced roofs. 

t Pin-money, literally "red and white" allowance, 
as the ladies in AfFghanistan are in the habit of adding 
these accessories to their natural charms. 
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certain AflFghan tribe, called Huzarahs,* who 
at this season earn a livelihood by moving the 
accumulated snow from the streets, and from 
the terrace-roofs of the houses in the town. 

"Our cunning old ^Moukhtalah'f had 
arranged her plans accordingly, and adroitly 
provided for this contingency. 

" You m^y easily guess who were the two 
Huzarahs engaged during the winter, for the 
purpose of clearing away the snow, from off 
the terraces of the good old Sadut Khan's 
residence; and under this disguise Mulam 
Buksh's young Kuzzilbash and my adored 
Mohamed Akhbar Khan continued, with the 
assistance of the ingenious devices of love, to 
remain undiscovered during the whole of the 
long and severe winter which ensued. 

" Well hath the poet said, — 

. * Day is the curtain of fear ; 

But night the veil of concealment.* 

"During the day we always managed to 
concert our plans with the pretended Huza- 

* The Huzarahs are in Caboul what the Galegos are 
at Lisbon, and the Savoyards at Paris. 

t An old crone, who carries on a — often very 
lucrative — though not very reputable profession. 
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rahs, who had thus timely notice when old 
Sadut Kiian intended to pass the evening 
abroad with any of his friends ; nay^ during 
very inclement weather^ the old gentleman 
would occasionally spend the night at the houses 
of his acquaintance, and only return home the 
foUowing day, 

" Ai I " vehemently exclaimed the poor 
Nautch girl, as she appeared to recall to mind 
her present altered state ; " Ah I those were 
happy times ; but how quickly did they pass 
away, when in company with the beloved of 
my soul ! 

" The Mouttee may have since fallen into 
the mire ; the purity of the Sosun may have 
been sadly soiled ! the poor Cashmeree may 
be now a degraded being ! she may have 
since lived a life of shame ! 

** This poor heart may have been sadly 
seared by misfortune, by ill-treatment, and by 
a wild and reckless course of life ; but never 
to this day have been obliterated from its 
tablets the image of my first, my earliest, my 
only love ! 

" This state of felicity was not, however, 
doomed to last ; the spring returned, and the 
presence of the Huzarahs was therefore no 
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longer required ; but to me this genial season 
of universal rejoicing and love, brought nothing 
but grief and repining in its train; nor was 
I sorry^ under those circumstances, to leave 
Caboul, and to accompany old Sadut Khan to 
Peshawur, of which place he had been ap- 
pointed governor by the favour of the Ameer, 
Dost Mahomet Khan. 

" Meanwhile Runjeet Singh declared war 
against the Affghans, crossed the Scinde with 
an overwhelming force, and, after a fearful 
struggle, succeeded in capturing the fortress 
of Peshawur, whilst that place continued in 
charge of Sadut Khan. 

" The old chief died bravely at his post ; 
once more did I witness all the horrors of a 
siege, and now participated in the miseries of a 
captured town, I was, however, rescued from 
the licentious and infuriated Seikh soldiery, by 
the exertions of a Ferringhee officer in Runjeet 
Singh's service, who sent me to Lahore as a 
present to the * Lion of the Punjaub.' 

" I was here instructed in all the mysteries 
of the * Rukhs,' the evolutions of the nautch, 
and was soon considered sufficiently proficient, 
to perform in the presence of Maharajah Rim- 
jeet Singh. 
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" It was written that I should please the 
old Lion of the Punjaub : favours were heaped 
upon me ; villages assigned to me as a source 
of revenue ; I became the favourite amongst 
the favoured — ^indeed the : * Mouttee Mahal/ 
the very Pearl of the Palace ; although, amongst 
those infidel and cow-worshipping Seikhs, I 
was more generally known by the appellation 
of * Sosun/ or the Lily of Cashmere. 

" But was I happy ? Ah, far from it ! I 
often sighed for the past days of my innocent 
childhood; for the happy valley of my in- 
fancy ; for the parents who had been so sud- 
denly torn from me by a violent and appalling 
death. 

" I often sighed after my beloved Akhbar ; 
I sometimes, I will confess, cast a thought on 
the amiable Ferringhee, who had rescued me 
from the brutality of the soldiers during the 
plunder of Peshawur; and whilst submitting 
to my unhappy fate, I could not help feeling 
the greatest abhorrence when receiving the 
attentions of Runjeet Singh, — that hoary, one- 
eyed old potentate, who still doted on my 
youthful charms. 

" But this sentiment of repugnance I care- 
fully concealed, under an appearance of un- 
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bounded love and devotion — that was, indeed, 
difficult to assume — but by means of which, I 
threw dust in the eyes of my venerable and 
royal swain, who — dotard as he was — boasted 
on every occasion of the unbounded hold he 
had on my disinterested love ! 

" Proud of his adored * Sosun,' he, on one 
occasion, summoned me to the * presence,* to 
exhibit my charms, and the perfection of my 
accomplishments in the 'nautch,' before the very 
Ferringhee officer who had saved me during the 
pillage of Peshawur, and who — ^the war being 
now concluded — ^had returned to his station 
at Lahore* 

" Pleased at the sight of my deliverer, 
who was young, tall, and handsome, I exerted 
myself to the utmost, and could see admiration 
sparkling in his eye, whilst the Maharajah, in 
raptures, extolled all my qualifications, and 
exultingly spoke of the devotion he had in- 
spired in my youthful breast. 

" The Ferringhee replied not ; but a look 
of incredulity, discernible on his handsome 
features, made me tremble for his safety, and 
deprecate his folly in not acceding immediately 
to all that the Maharajah advanced : the result 
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of his silent dissent was, however, to different 
from what I had anticipated. 

" To my surprise, I was that very day 
transferred to the * Khulwut * of the royal 
harem, and placed in the strictest purdeh ; my 
every want and slightest wish were attended 
to, though at the same time guarded with the 
utmost vigilance and care. 

*' But when an intrigue is concerned, what 
availeth it to shut up a woman with either 
bolts or bars ? The handsome Ferringhee so 
managed, as to convey a message, acquainting 
me that he had the Maharajidi's permission 
to endeavour to supplant him in my affections ; 
and that in the event of succeeding, impunity 
was promised to us both. But the arch-de- 
ceiver never informed me, that this permission 
had only been granted, in consequence of a bet 
to a large amount between himself and the old 
Lion of the Punjaub. 

" Ignorant of this wretch's mercenary mo- 
tives, whilst believing in the assurances of his 
unbounded love, and the exemption from pun- 
ishment which would otherwise attend the 
detection of so hazardous a step; I effected 
my escape from the royal zenanah, and flew 
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with the ardour of gratitude, if not of love, to 
the expectant arms of my former deliverer and 
amiable Ferringhee friend. 

" The traitor won his bet ; then sent me back 
to the Maharajah, who kept his promise of not 
punishing my oflfence, save, by thenceforward 
discarding me from his affections, and ordering 
me to be immediately placed in his Amazonian 
Guard. 

" You have lately seen the * Gardunnees ' 
of the Nizam ; but they are no more to be 
compared to those of the Maharajah Runjeet 
Singh, than a Pariah is to a Rajpoot ! than a 
* tattoo ' to a Nedjdee Arab steed ! 

*' We were nearly two hundred in number, 
selected chiefly for our beauty, and natives for 
the most part of Cashmere, Iran, and Kaf- 
fristan: all magnificently dressed and appa- 
relled, armed with light spears, with bows and 
arrows, and mounted on the handsomest and 
fleetest horses that could be procured. 

" Thus equipped we were occasionally ex- 
ercised for the Maharajah's amusement, and 
sometimes made to partake at his * zeafuts ; ' 
or private banquets, which always ended in 
the commission of the greatest excesses he 
could possibly devise. 
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^* This state of things continued for some 
months, when being ordered with other Cash- 
merees — who like myself, had been initiated 
into the mysteries of the nautch — to exhibit 
before an envoy of the Nizam ; we found our* 
selves on this Elchee's return to the Deccan, 
consigned to his charge, and after a long and 
tedious march, we were, on arriving at Hy- 
derabad, transferred to his master — the Nizam's 
— already very numerous harem; where wo- 
men from all parts of the world are congregated, 
from the dark-coloured Hubshee,* to the moon- 
faced Circassian, and sunny-cheeked damsel of 
Frangistan. 

"It was here that I became acquainted 
with Melanie Bebee Sahib ; Pussundeedah 
Sittarah Mahal, (the favoured Star of the Pa- 
lace) for she is still all-powerful; and to her 
favour, as I shall presently relate, I am in- 
debted for my life. 

" It was apparently written at my nativity 
that all the exalted personages with whom it 
has been my * Khismut ' to have any relations, 
should be unloveable, old and ugly. 

" The Nizam was of this class, and although 

* Ethiopian slaves form one of the articles of com- 
merce at Hyderabad in the Deccan. 
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his Highness condescended to smile upon your 
servant, I could never endure his sight; and 
with difficulty concealed the repugnance which 
I felt. 

" Tired of the monotony of his zenanah, 
with nothing to enliven me save the increasing 
friendship of the ' Sittarah Mahal/ I managed, 
notwithstanding the jealous precautions that 
surrounded us, to dispel the ennui with which 
I was devoured, by forming an acquaintance 
with a handsome young Emir of Hyderabad, 
who under the curtain of night, used to scale 
the walls of the royal gardens, within whose 
precincts, many were the secret interviews 
which we managed to obtain. 

**But having long escaped detection we 
were at last thrown off our guard ; we ne- 
glected the requisite precautions demanded by 
circumstances, and were eventually found out. 
My lover fled; I was seized, bound with 
thongs, and condemned to be precipitated into 
a deep bowrie, or well, which had already been 
the grave of many a khumbukht^ many an 
unfortunate, like myself. 

*' Already had the ' Khawjah-Serah ' * — a 

* The head eunuch. These wretched beings are 
often chosen from amongst the Seedis — African negro 
VOL. III. M 
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frightful-looking Scedi — and his repulsive at- 
tendants, laid hands upon me, for the purpose 
of making me undergo this cruel sentence of 
death; in vain did I struggle; in vain did 
I imploringly scream out Amaun ! Amaun ! 
there appeared to be no mercy for me, and my 
fate would have been in a few moments irre- 
mediably sealed, but for the intercession of the 
kind-hearted Sittarali Mahal, whose timely me- 
diation saved me from a frightful death; for 
which beneficent act my most heartfelt gratitude 
will only end with life ! 

" What shall I say more ? I was scourged 
and cast out upon the town ! and the Sosun 6 
Kashmir ! the Mouttee Mahal ! the beloved of 
princes and potentates, has now fallen so low 
as to become a Bazeegumee, a common Natica ; 
(nautch girl) and it is thus that she became 
acquainted with that heartless *Kosh-guzeran;* 
that libertine: Shumsheer-ul-Deen, who at the 
last zeafut at Shums-ul-Oomrah's — has by 
playing the ' Quorumsag' — ^lillahil humd wul 
minnah ! — praised be God ! caused me per- 
haps — Inshallah! — to be the means of libe- 
rating my saviour and benefactress, Beebee 

slaves, remarkable for their strength, ferocity, and for- 
bidding looks. 
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Melanie Sahib : the Sittarah Mahal — that 
brightest and most benignant of stars — may 
its lustre never fade ! 

"Previous to my expulsion from the Nizam's 
harem, she made me acquainted with the in- 
famous manner in which she had been be- 
trayed, — it may be said, sold — by her husband, 
into that zenanah, and of the various plans 
she had hitherto unavailingly formed for the 
purpose of effecting her escape ; but she had 
been so closely watched, as to have been 
hitherto unable to accomplish this design. 

" Anticipating that at the late zeafut, she 
would endeavour to make known her position 
to some one, amongst the Ferringhee guests, I 
narrowly from behind the scenes, watched the 
course of events, and beheld the flower she 
dropped at your feet, but which Shumsheer- 
ul-Deen appropriated to himself. 

"He, this very morning, by means of a 
large bribe, conveyed through an old Dullalah 
a message of love to the Sittarah, with a flower, 
responsive to the one which she had, — he ima- 
gined, — ^dropped for him, as an 'isharah' or 
token of love. 

"The Sittarah sent back this messenger 
with an evasive answer to her admirer; like- 
M 2 
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wise a note for myself, enclosing the one I 
have just deUvered, which she entreated me to 
convey to you; the former containing direc- 
tions to assist to the utmost of my power, in 
effecting her escape. 

" Scarcely had the old Bouddhee departed, 
when that * beshurum/ that shameless, Shum- 
sheer-ul-Deen, came to me on his errand of 
a Quorumsag — as he has proved himself to be 
—and glad of such a pretext, I most readily 
feigned to comply with what he proposed for 
me to do. 

"What can I say more? I am here to 
serve my benefactress: Sittarah Mahal, M^lanie 
Sahib, wherefore, command as you deem most 
fit, the services of your slave.'* 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE AFFRAY, 

♦* By how much une^ected, by so much 
We must awake endeavour for defence ; 
For courage mounteth with occasion.'* 

King John, 

Such was the substance of the narrative of the 
beautiful Cashmeree, whom our old acquaint- 
ance M^lanie de Crespigny, or rather Madame 
de St. R^my, had employed as her confidential 
agent, to acquaint us with her captivity, and 
to assist in devising means to efiect her escape. 
The poor nautch girl, whose gratitude to- 
wards M^lanie appeared to know no bounds, 
professed herself ready to incur every risk in 
order to promote the success of the object she 
had in view; at the same time, however, point- 
ing out that the greatest circumspection would 
be requisite to carry out our plans ; as, if the 
least suspicion were excited of any such de- 
sign^ the unfortunate M^lanie was, she affirmed, 
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likely to be either secretly destroyed, or im- 
mured for life, in the dungeons of some hill 
fort, probably never to be heard of again. 

" For such," added Mouttee Mahal, " are 
the usual means by which the secrets of the 
zenanah are prevented from being wafted 
abroad/' 

What appeared to us the readiest manner 
of effecting the liberation of the unfortunate 
Melanie, was an immediate application to the 
British Resident; who, as the subject of a 
friendly European power, would no doubt 
insist on her being instantly set at large. 

However, on mentioning this plan to 
Mouttee Mahal, she strenuously opposed it; 
justly observing, that at the very first official 
communication on the subject, the *' Sittarah" 
would be so efiectually obscured, that not a 
single ray would be left to direct proceedings 
for her liberation, or any subsequent research 
which might be attempted for the purpose. 

" Some other scheme," she said, " must be 
devised ; and that as her own visits to the can- 
tonment, would not — thanks to Shumsheer-ul- 
Deen's accommodating intervention — excite 
any suspicion, she might, with our concurrence, 
avail herself of that circumstance, and thereby 
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in all probability soon have the means of carry- 
ing into execution a scheme she would shortly 
divulge, and which she fully expected to be 
attended with success." 

It occurred to me that our friend Mou- 
zuffur Beg, might possibly be able and willing 
to assist us in our enterprise of liberating 
M^lanie, and we communicated this opinion to 
the Cashmeree, who appeared to enter eagerly 
into our scheme. 

" Shukur Khodah !" exclaimed she, with 
fervour, " put your trust neither in Seikh nor 
Kuzzilbash; but an AflFghan, if he accept a 
trust, will never betray it. What, may I urge, 
is the name of your AflFghan acquaintance?" 

" Mouzuflftir Beg !" replied I; " and a very 
proper man he seems." 

" MouzuflFur Beg !" repeated she ; " I have 
lately heard of this Mouzuflftir Beg : the city 
' gup ' (gossip), says that he is no more a 
horse-dealer than you or I; but an emissary 
from Dost Mahomed of Caboul, sent hither on 
some secret mission, the purport of which, no 
one appears to know. 

" Some say," continued she, " that he is a 
Rouss or Moscov ' jiasous ' (spy), that he is a 
spy on the Seikhs at Hyderabad. Sonae, that he 
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is come to set up the Nizam's Goverament 
against the Ferringhees; whilst others main- 
tain that he is in the interest of your Govem- 
* ment, and has been seen to enter at night the 
Residency at Chudderghaut, 

*' In short, nothing certain is known about 
MouzuflFur Beg the AflFghan, except that he is 
said to be a regular Pheilewan, a very Koustum 
of valour, and that he possesses great influence 
over his countrymen the Pathans, now in the 
service of the Nawaub at Hyderabad. 

" Mouzufiur Beg must, however, take care 
how he ventures within its walls, for I hear 
also that he has there many enemies amongst 
the Seikhs ; and although they would not openly 
dare to molest him, from fear of the Pathans ; 
still, at Hyderabad there are various means in 
vogue, of getting rid of an obnoxious foe ! 

" But what sort of looking man," inquired 
she, " is this same Mouzuffur Beg ? and does 
he really seem high born, and above the 
station in which he is now placed?'* 

I gave the Mouttee the most accurate de- 
scription in my power of my " Oriental friend,'' 
as Mouzuffur Beg, since he had dined with me 
at the mess, was generally now called among 
ourselves. 
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Whilst drawing his portraiture, her atten- 
tion appeared strangely riveted by what I said; 
and as I descanted on his martial bearing and 
stately air, his handsome and manly coun- 
tenance ; her large eye dilated with the excited 
interest she seemed to feel, which was likewise 
betrayed on her expressive face. 

" Has he any particular marks on his 
countenance?'' she suddenly asked. 

" A broad scar across his left eyebrow," 
replied I; " appears to have been inflicted by 
the stroke of a sword." 

" And his beard, is there anything parti- 
cular about that ? " she next eagerly inquired. 

" His beard, O Beebee ! is dark as the 
tresses of your own black hair, in the midst 
of which, is a most remarkable white lock, glis- 
tening like one of those silvery streams, amidst 
the dark verdure of your native hills." 

" Ai ! Allah !" she passionately exclaimed ; 
and then, as if suddenly checking this involun- 
tary expression of surprise ; " I must pri^ 
vately," she immediately added, " see this 
Mouzuffur Beg, in order that we may concert 
our plans. Could he possibly be sent for 
here?" 

" I shall see him to-morrow morning," re^ 
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plied I, *^ when I am on guard ; but think you 
that we can safely trust him ? " 

" B ras o Sur — On my head be it," she 
emphatically replied. " Akhbar Khan— ^Mou- 
zuffur Beg, I mean, — will never prove traitor, 
I feel well assured !" 

The Cashmeree said this with a vehemence 
and earnestness of manner, which greatly ex- 
cited our notice at the time ; and at which she 
appeared herself to be abashed. 

Her magnificent Oriental eyes, — the effect 
of whose lightning glances had, perhaps, been 
enhanced by the stimulating effects of the wine 
of which she had partaken, — were next instantly 
cast down and concealed by the dark fringe of 
their long silken lashes ; whilst, strange to say, 
a flush, much resembUng the tinge of modesty 
itself, flitted like a passing sunbeam, and 
momentarily suffused her intelligent and ex- 
pressive face. 

" Lilies dipped in rosy wine,'' is a simile 
of some Oriental poet, that occurred to me 
as I admiringly gazed on this fair, though frail 
flower : this sweet and lovely " Lily of Cash- 
mere ;" and such is the transcendant power of 
beauty, that neither of us could control an 
ardent glance of admiration, as we contemplated 
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the lovely Mouttee Mahal, even in her fallen 
and much-to-be-pitied state ! 

" I will not fail," observed I, " to deliver 
your message to-morrow morning to Mouzuffur 
Beg, who, when I am on guard, generally pays 
me an early visit. 

" I can then explain to him your wishes ; 
and ask him to concert with you, as to the most 
advisable plan for the release of the Sittarah 
Mahal. 

" Shukur ^ bissiar — bhot shukur ! — ^Thanks ! 
many thanks ! " exclaimed the apparently de- 
lighted girl, in that half Persian, half Hindee 
dialect, in which she had mostly carried on 
her discourse. " But, stay ! — let me, I be- 
seech you, have pen and paper ; the learning 
of my girlhood may now avail, in facilitating 
our design. I will write a few lines, which, 
perhaps, you will graciously condescend to de- 
liver to Mouzuffur Beg.*' 

I readily undertook this commission, but 
it waa getting late, and now high time to seek 
repose; though I felt rather embarrassed as 
to what was to be done with our beautiful and 
unexpected guest. 

'' Well ! old fellow,'* said I, to Staunton, 
'* I must be off to roost, for there's general 
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guard-mounting to-morrow morning, and I 
shall have but little time for sleep. Pray^ 
take care of our visitor, whom I commit to 
your paternal care." 

" And," continued I, taking leave of the 
young lady ; who appeared to be making ar- 
rangements for passing the night upon the 
couch which she had hitherto occupied, " may 
the softest and balmiest dews of sleep descend 
on, impart to, and borrow fragrance from the 
perfumed Lily — ^may its weary and drooping 
head be again raised and refreshed by invi- 
gorating repose; and may it then greet with 
redoubled freshness the opening mom ! " 
« « # « « 

** The dawn — at least that earlier dawn, 
Whose glimpses are then withdrawn, 
As if the mom had wak'd, and then 
Shut close her lids of light again." 

The "morning-gun*" had boomed. The 
" Soubh-e-Khazib," or false dawn, peculiar to 
that Eastern clime, was scarcely followed by 
the " Soubh-e-sadig," or true light of day, — 
so well described in the above quotation — 
when the martial population of Secunderabad 
were aroused from their slumbers by the shrill 
call of bugles, and the deafening roll of innu- 
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merable drains^ sending forth, in noisy discord, 
their summons for morning parade. 

I had hastily donned my harness, in order 
to attend the general guard-mounting which 
was on that morning to take place, — and my 
horse was waiting for me, when I was joined 
by Staunton, already fully equipped for his 
usual morning ride. 

" HuUoa ! '* I exclaimed, " what have you 
done with your fair charge? 'Tis not very 
gallant for you to leave her thus, almost before 
break of day. How did she pass the night ?'* 

" She passed the night, I believe," replied 
Staunton, "where you left her: on the sitting- 
room couch. At least she was there, appa- 
rently fast asleep, when I came through the 
room a few minutes ago. She is altogether a 
very extraordinary, and withal a most clever 
and intelligent girl.** 

" What think you,** continued Staunton, 
as we rode along together, "what do you 
thitk of her being a punster, amongst her 
other qualifications?*' 

" A punster !*' said I, with some curiosity; 
" how do you mean ? " 

" Why," was the reply, " shortly after you 
left us last nighty she made a very tolerable 
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jeu de mot on her Mussulmanee appellation of 

* Mouttee ' — ^the Pearl. 

" In reply to something I said, she very 
archly observed, that although she might be a 

* Loulou/ (the Arabic for ' Pearl/ she was not 
such a * Loulee/ as I imagined ; (a Persian word, 
which, as you know, conveys a very different 
meaning from the first) ; and then the little 
wretch laughed in my face, and politely gave 
me my * Rokhsut,* to retire for the night ! " 

" Regular ' sell/ by Jove," said I, laugh- 
ing heartily at the joke. " I only hope she did 
not wind up her dissertation about pearls, by 
any unseemly allusion to * swine ! * 

" But, by the way, did you observe how 
excited she became, and afterwards how con- 
fused, as I was describing our Oriental friend, 
Mouzuffur Beg ? How she inadvertently called 
him, ' Akhbar Khan,' and how she checked her- 
self, and changed colour, on having made this 
mistake ? " 

*'True," replied Staunton, "I tfo remember 
the circumstance now that you recall it to 
my mind ; it struck me forcibly at the time ; 
and we may, perhaps, hereafter be enabled to 
unravel the mystery ; if any does indeed exist/' 

Conversing in this strain, we reached the 
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general parade. I proceeded to join my guards 
and Staunton continued his morning ride. 

I was not, as may be imagined, long at 
my post before I sought and found out Mou- 
zuffur Beg. 

After the usual Oriental salutations of the 
morning, I intimated to Mouzuffur that I 
wished to speak to him in private, and we ac- 
cordingly adjourned to the guard-room, where 
I told my story, and gave him the note with 
which I had been entrusted by Mouttee Mahal. 

I narrowly watched his countenance, as he 
perused the letter; but it betrayed not the 
slightest sign of emotion of any kind. 

" This,*' said he, " is a business of im- 
portance and responsibility ; perhaps of danger. 
I will first see this woman, and then return 
and consult with you, as to what is best to be 
done. 

"You say," continued he, "that she is now 
at your house; with your permission I will 
go there immediately ; for time is precious — 
and as the sage saith ; 'Defer not till to-morrow, 
what ought to be done to-day;' / have also 
something to communicate to you, and will 
come back without delay.'* 

So saying he took his departure; and. 
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bending his footsteps towards the canton- 
ment, left me to my own reflections ; with 
my curiosity not a little excited as to what he 
could possibly have to impart. 

When Mouzuffur Beg returned, he wore 
a more thoughtful air than usual. 

" I have seen," said he, " the 'Bazegurnee,' 
and have concerted operations with her. She 
will go back immediately to the city, and give 
me intelligence when the measures we have 
agreed upon, shall be ready to be carried into 
effect, — then, Inshallah! we will deliver this 
Lady of Frangistan from the bondage of cap- 
tivity in which she is no^ beset." 

** But what, ! my friend," asked I, 
** had you to communicate to me ? " 

The Afighan proceeded to state, that so 
much discontent then existed in the city of 
Hyderabad, amongst the various mercenary 
troops : — Arabs, Pathans, and Seikhs, em* 
ployed by the Nizam, — in consequence of the 
large arrears of pay severally due to them; 
that numbers of the latter, proposed to de- 
sert, and return in small parties to their own 
dountry ; plundering and levying contributions 
by the way. 

The first detachment — in order to avoid 
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suspicion as to the route they had taken — 
were to proceed at starting in a north-easterly 
direction; and some parties of these Seikhs 
were with this intention, to traverse the can- 
tonment that very night. 

Now, one of the standing orders issued at 
Secunderabad to all piquets, guards, and sen- 
tries, was to stop and make prisoners, any armed 
party or parties of natives seen in the vicinity 
of their posts; I, therefore, when going my 
first evening rounds, warned the sentries to be 
particularly on the alert. 

About midnight, whilst sitting in the 
guard-room verandah, smoking a cheroot, I 
was startled with the sharp challenge of one 
of the sentries, followed by the well-known 
summons of " Guard, turn out ; " and on pro- 
ceeding with an escort to the spot, discovered 
a small party of natives, who, although cer- 
tainly armed to the very teeth, were drawn up 
quietly in front of the soldier, standing at his 
post, with firelocTcbrought down to the "charge," 
and thus opposing their further advance. 

On my approach, the chief of the party 
stated that they were Seikhs, on the way back to 
their own country, and begged to be allowed 
unmolested to proceed. 

VOL. HI. N 
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I found at this moment the use, nay, the 
absolute necessity, of every European officer 
in India being acquainted with the vernacular 
idioms ; for had I not in this instance been 
able to explain what was the nature of my 
orders, bloodshed would probably have en- 
sued, for the Seikhs were stalwart, resolute- 
looking fellows, and not likely to be thwarted 
in their intentions with impunity. However, 
after a short consultation, they quietly gave 
themselves up as prisoners; were disarmed, 
marched to the guard-house, and kept there 
until I had informed the Acting Field Officer 
of the day with what had taken place. 

I was relieved next morning much earlier 
than usual, and ordered to attend immediately 
at the quarters of the officer in command of 
the force, who, after hearing my report, de- 
cided that the captured party should be sent 
to the Residency at Chudderghaut, under an 
escort of Sepoys, which I was likewise to 
accompany, in order to relate to the British 
Resident the occurrences of the preceding 
night, and directed to follow any further in- 
structions he might be pleased to give. 

On first returning home to make some 
change in my dress, I found that the nautch 
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girl had departed shortly after her private 
interview with MouzufiFur Beg ; and on ac- 
quainting Staunton with what had taken 
place wlulst I was on guard, and that I was 
ordered to accompany the prisoners to Chud- 
derghaut, he volunteered to be my companion 
on this expedition — an offer which I gladly 
accepted — and we were soon, with the escort 
of Sepoys, and the still disarmed Seikhs, en 
route towards the place of our destination. 

On arriving at the Residency, it was re- 
solved, after a short consultation, that I should 
with my escort take the prisoners into the city, 
and deliver them over to the authorities there. 

With so little apprehension of approaching 
danger did I obey these instructions and enter 
the gates of Hyderabad,, that I did not take 
the precaution of loading the muskets, or even 
of fixing bayonets : indeed my orders were, 
that such should not be done. 

As we wended our way through the 
narrow streets and crowded bazaars, although 
no violence was attempted, still the dark 
scowl, the muttered curse, the words " Kaffir,'* 
" Ferringhee," with other not very compli- 
mentary adjuncts, suflSciently testified that 
they regarded us as most unwelcome guests. 
n2 
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We continued, nevertheless, to proceed on 
our way ; when on passing under the walls of 
a large and dingy-looking old buildmg, our 
ears were suddenly assailed by fierce yells and 
imprecations ; arms were thrown out from the 
windows to the prisoners we were escorting, 
and in the confusion and subsequent scuffle 
that ensued, my small party was in an instant 
surrounded, and many of them cut down, ere 
we had time to make the slightest preparation 
for defence. 

All this was the work of a few seconds ; 
I found myself, with Staunton, desperately 
battling hand-to-hand against overwhelming 
numbers of fierce, savage -looking Seikhs, 
whilst such of the survivors of our Sepoys as 
had contrived to load their pieces, opened a 
straggUng and ineffective fire, which served 
only to increase the exasperation of our as- 
sailants. 

This unequal contest must in a few minutes 
have ended in our total destruction. When to 
the Mahomedan war-cry of " Allah ! " " Illah ! " 
a horseman mounted on a powerful steed, 
dashed into the thickest of the fray, and 
passing between me and a Seikh, who was 
pressing me hard with sword and shield, he 
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dealt my antagonist such a back-handed, sweep- 
ing blow with his scimitar, that the latter was 
laid writhing and mangled on the ground; 
then, charging right and left through the as- 
tonished Seikhs, he caused such a diversion in 
our favour, that we were enabled to rally and 
show a front. 

I recognised in our deUverer, my friend, 
Mouzuffur Beg; he was joined by a large 
party of his countrymen — Pathans in the pay 
of the Nizam — whose timely assistance turned 
the tables upon the Seikhs; but this san- 
guinary affray was only put a stop to, by the 
appearance of a third and larger body of 
troops, headed by some of the principal oflScers 
of the Nizam, under whose escort, the remnant 
of my party returned to the Residency at 
Chudderghaut. 

I was fortunate in escaping unhurt ; Staun- 
ton received only a slight flesh-wound in the 
arm; and I may here observe by the way, 
that this skirmish gave rise to a lengthened 
correspondence with the Nizam's government, 
which ended by some of the Seikh ringleaders 
being put to death, as a punishment for their 
unprovoked aggression upon our troops. 

Meanwhile Mouzuffur Beg had vanished 
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most unaccountably from the scene, nor could 
i obtain any intelligence of him at his usual 
station in the cantonment ; and it was not till 
several days after the above occurrences, that 
he came one night to my house, to say that 
everything was arranged to facilitate the escape 
of the " Sittarah Mahal," — the captive lady of 
Frangistan. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A FAILURE — FLIGHT OF THE MOUTTEE MAHAL 

PROSPECT OF " LIFE IN THE JUNGLE " 

AMONG THE BHEELS. 

** This fore-named maid hath yet in her, the continu- 
ance of her first affection." — Measure for Measure. 

" Now my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril, than the envious court ? " 

As you hike It. 

My Affghan friend appeared desirous to evade, 
as much as possible, all explanation as to the 
manner, in which he had so gallantly rescued 
us from the hands of the infuriated Seikhs; 
merely stating, that happening at the time to 
be in the city, and hearing that we were in 
danger, he had called upon his countrymen to 
assist in the rescue of a friend, " which, 
Alhumdolillah!" added he, "thanks be to 
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the Almighty, I was able thus opportunely to 
effect. 

" And now," continued he, " as regards 
the deliverance of the lady of Frangistan. 

" I have received regular intelligence from 
the Cashmeree of all her movements ; we have 
concerted measures for her escape, and, In- 
shallah! — by God's help — we will accomplish 
it in the following way.'* 

The plan fixed upon, was for Staunton, 
Mouzuffur Beg, and myself — being all well 
mounted, and accompanied by some of his 
attendants leading spare horses — to leave the 
cantonment shortly after dark, and proceeding 
by the most unfrequented way, to cross the 
Moussa at a point immediately opposite the 
royal gardens, the foot of which was here 
washed, by the then, shallow waters of the 
river. 

At this spot, within the high wall of the 
zenanah gardens, stood a small kiosk, on 
a raised terrace, commanding the adjoining 
ground ; and it was here, that Mouttee Mahal 
was to conduct M^lanie at the appointed time. 

On the night fixed upon, we met our wild- 
looking Affghan auxiliaries, a short distance 
from the cantonment, and proceeded by a 
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circuitous route, till we reached the banks of 
the Moussa, which — often, during the rains, 
an impassable torrent, — was now wending its 
shallow, gurgling course, over a rocky and un- 
even bed. 

Without diflSculty, and in the deepest si- 
lence, we crossed over to the opposite shore, 
where dismounting, and remaining under the 
dark shadow of the high garden-wall, we im- 
patiently awaited a preconcerted signal to ad- 
vance. 

In ten minutes, which to me appeared an 
age, a twinkling light showed itself for a 
second, amidst the surrounding darkness, from 
the kiosk. Mouzuffur Beg then dexterously 
threw over the parapet a coil of rope, which, 
as if secured by some one within the garden, 
remained pendant from the wall ; at this place 
apparently some thirty feet in height. 

Presently a sound, as of many voices, was 
heard ; then followed a long-continued and 
thrilling scream, uttered in a woman's voice, 
and instantly after, silently and rapidly shding 
down the rope, I received a female figure in 
my arms; but instead of the expected form of 
Melanie, I clasped the slender person of the 
" Lily of Cashmere." 
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" Away ! away! " whispered she, in breath- 
less haste; " we are betrayed; the plot has 
been discovered ; the ' Sittarah ' is again in 
their power, and we shall be immediately pur- 
sued ! " Not an instant was to be lost. The 
' Mouttee,' who proved herself an accomplished 
equestrian, sprang on one of the led horses, 
and we were soon scrambling over the huge 
stones and wide ledges of rock, forming the 
bed of the river, whilst a straggling fire of 
musketry or matchlocks, which opened simul- 
taneously in our rear, showed that our pro- 
ceedings had not been unobserved. 

We were, however, soon out of reach of 
danger; when, relaxing our speed, the Cash- 
meree informed us, that the failure of our en- 
terprise was apparently, owing to the move- 
ments of M^lanie having been discovered, be- 
fore she had been enabled to carry into effect, 
their preconcerted plan of meeting at the 
kiosk; which, had she been able to accom- 
plish, would in all probability have ensured 
her escape. 

We all agreed that the only remaining 
course to be now pursued, in order to attempt 
the liberation of our captive friend, was to 
make her situation known to the British Resi- 
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dent ; and although both Mouzuffur Beg and 
the Cashmeree appeared to entertain but sUght 
hopes of success from such a step, they urged 
us not to lose time in its adoption. 

As we perceived no signs of pursuit, we 
had gradually slackened our pace, and were 
now proceeding leisurely along the highway 
leading from Chudderghaut to the canton- 
ment, when, on reaching that part of the road 
where a pathway diverges towards Golcondah 
and the North- West, running through barren 
and rocky hills, Mouzuffur Beg, with the Cash- 
meree and his Affghan attendants, suddenly 
came to a halt, and intimated to us that his 
personal safety would require him instantly 
to quit the territories of the Nizam ; pursuant 
to which intention, he said, he must now take 
his leave, as he meant to follow the road which 
branched off to our left, and which would soon 
lead him out of harm's way. 

To our entreaties, that he would at least 
defer this contemplated measure, until, by re- 
turning to the cantonment, we should have 
the means of begging his acceptance of some 
token — however inadequate — of our gratitude, 
for all the danger and trouble he had incurred, 
Mouzuffur Beg repUed, that a good action 
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always brought with it its own reward, and 
that he only regretted our attempt should not 
have been attended with better success. 

He again urged us — and Mouttee Mahal 
also imploringly joined in the same request — 
not to delay a single instant in making our 
application for the liberation of the " Sit- 
tarah," whose slight chance of safety depended 
on the promptitude of the measures taken in 
her behalf; and having thus expressed him- 
self, the brave and worthy Affghan, consigning 
us to the safe keeping of Allah, struck into 
the Golcondah road, and rapidly disappeared, 
amidst the shadows of the surrounding huge 
masses of dark, rugged, and volcanic rock. 



The Resident insisted on, and obtained, 
summary justice for the outrage committed by 
the Seikhs ; but his efforts were unavailing in 
obtaining the release, or even a clue to the 
situation of Madame de St. R6my; and his 
most urgent requests on the subject, were met 
with those evasions, in which Oriental diplo- 
matists so greatly excel. He at last assumed 
a more decided tone ; and the assurance was 
then given that the Perringhee Lady was liber- 
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ated ; had left Hyderabad, and gone, no one 
knew where. 

Political circumstances rendered it perhaps 
inexpedient, further to press the subject at that 
period, and poor M^lanie appeared therefore to 
be unavoidably abandoned to her fate — ^what- 
ever that fate might be. 

I received about this time my expected 
appointment hi the service of the Nizam, and 
the new position which I now held, removed 
me to scenes and adventures, on which I would 
willingly dilate at greater length than the pre- 
scribed limits of my narrative will enable me 
to do, but which I will endeavour briefly to 
condense in the remaining chapters of this 
work. 

Although in a distant part of the globe, 
the head-quarters of my regiment constituted 
a little English world in itself, which though 
at a distance of so many thousand miles, 
formed as it were a connecting link between 
friends, home, civilisation, and fatherland ; 
in short, the head-quarters of a soldier's regi- 
ment often, — and, indeed, ought always to 
concentrate such, within itself. 

A great change was now shortly to occur 
in my position and mode of life : I was about 
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to be thrown into an entirely new sphere of 
action; and in the remote and little-known 
parts of India where I was to be sent ; cut off 
from civilised life; often not seeing for weeks and 
months together a European face ; cast during 
that time amongst some of the wildest and 
most barbarous of the native tribes, — I was 
under these circumstances now destined to form 
new habits and associations, new acquaintances 
and friendships; and to enter on adventures, 
scenes, and positions all equally new; some, 
possessing unusual interest and others being 
exciting to a degree. 

The Rissalah of Horse to which I had 
been appointed, was then stationed at Aurung- 
abad, where I joined it with the least possible 
delay : my duties were few, the pay and allow- 
ances were extremely liberal; so that with 
plenty of leisure and lots of rupees in my 
pocket, I had many inducements to enter into 
all the amusements and dissipation of a place 
proverbial for such temptations; and which, 
under those circumstances, I must with sorrow 
confess, I had not suflScient resolution to with- 
stand. 

Jaulnah; the head-quarters of the Light 
Field Division of the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
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Force, was within the distance of about forty 
miles ; and the exchange of visits between the 
oflScers of that force and those in the Nizam'a 
service at Aurungabad, were of frequent occur- 
rence. 

By having horses posted along the road, 
we would often gallop over to Jaulnah before 
breakfast ; and whilst we " Irregulars " en- 
joyed there some of the refinements of a 
"regular" European mode of existence; the 
" Jaulnahites," in return, revelled freely in all 
the "irregularities'' and dissipation of Aurun- 



Nautches and dancing-girls ; hog-hunting 
and tiger-shooting, were then the order of the 
day ; and — did my prescribed limits only ad- 
mit — many an exciting scene could I recount 
of our sporting exploits with spear, rifle, and 
" fowling-piece;" hunting cheetah* and hound, 
during that stirring period of my life. 

At the time that I was thus — perhaps un- 
profitably, but certainly not unpleasantly — 
engaged, I became acquainted with a cele- 
brated character in this part of India, and 



* The cheetah, or panther, is trained in this part of 
India for the chase of the antelope. 
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whom I shall here designate under the 9iom de 
guerre of James Bertram. 

Captain Bertram had for some time past, 
been employed in keeping under control the 
wild hordes denominated Bheels, Ghonds, and 
Coolies, frequenting the dense jungles and 
little-known districts through which flow the 
Godavery and Nerbuddah, and extending to 
Malwah and Bhopal. 

He came to Aurungabad for the recovery 
of his health, which had been seriously im- 
paired by one of those fevers so prevalent in 
the more jungly and wooded parts of India. 
The friend whom he expected to have met on 
arriving at Aurungabad, happened at the time 
to be absent, and being in occupation of his 
bungalow, the invalid was of course invited 
to take up his quarters with me. By some 
few little attentions which during his illness 
and subsequent convalescence I was able to 
render, his friendship was obtained, and he 
offered to apply for me as an assistant in the 
sort of roving commission which he held in the 
wild country of the Bheels ; an offer that was 
gladly accepted, as promising to give the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a tract of country but little 
known to Europeans, and of becoming ac- 
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quainted with the savage, uncivilised, and wan- 
dering tribes by which it was thinly inhabited. 

Captain Bertram was one of those cha- 
racters composed of such energetic materials as 
generally to ensure success in every under- 
taking, of however difficult or impracticable a 
nature it might appear. 

Active, wiry, and enduring; a keen and 
successful sportsman, a first-rate horseman and 
swordsman, wielding the spear with the same 
ready facility as the pen ; an excellent Oriental 
linguist, with the most extraordinary intuitive 
perception of native character ; no man could 
have been chosen more fully adapted to exe- 
cute the difficult task he had to fulfil of 
ruling the savage tribes, amongst whom he 
had been placed, for the purposes of superin- 
tendance and control. 

The Bheels might well indeed be termed 
savages in every sense of the rword ; and in 
some of the more remote and mountainous 
districts, they seemed but little removed above 
the level of the brute creation, with which they 
appeared to form the connecting link. 

I may here perhaps be permitted to say a 
few words relative to these extraordinary tribes, 
and which by many have been considered as 
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the aboriginal inhabitants of India ; not only 
before the Mahomedan — with fire and sword — 
triumphantly bore the Koran throughout its 
sunny land; but ere even the Hindoo had 
descended from the Himalaya and the sources 
of the Indus, to establish the mysterious doc- 
trines of Brahmah, from whose head^ body, 
and limbs, the various Hindoo "castes" are 
said to have been derived. 

The Coolies, the Bheels, and the Ghonds — 
scattered remnants of perhaps a once powerful 
people — may still be traced westward from 
the Gulf of Cutch, across the Peninsula; 
through the mountainous tracts between the 
Taptee and Nerbuddah, the Nagpore States, 
and even — ^it is supposed — as far as Kuttack. 

These people appear to possess peculiar 
characteristics, and a language of their own ; 
differing entirely from any other Hindoo race ; 
and although of the Bheels alone, have I had 
the opportunity of judging from personal ex- 
perience, if the scanty information possessed 
relative to the Coolies and Ghonds be correct, 
they probably formed common members of one 
and the same national family. 

The principal resort of the remaining tribes 
of Bheels, is amidst the wild country — con- 
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sisting chiefly of jungle and mountain— which 
borders the banks of the Nerbuddah ; and our 
relations with them may be considered of a 
very recent date: from that period when, a 
few years before the time of which I write, 
this portion of Hindostan was ceded by the 
Mahrattas, at the termination of our last war 
with that bellicose race. 

Secure in their mountain fortresses, belted 
round by dense jungles ; guarded during the 
greater portion of the year by the fell demon 
of miasma^ who is sure to assail every foreign 
intruder on his domains: — the savage mountain 
Bheels may be considered under scarcely any 
control; whilst those of the plains, although 
rather more civilised than their neighbours of 
the hills, are, nevertheless, in the most com- 
plete state of brutal debasement, that can pos- 
sibly be conceived. 

In appearance, the Bheel differs from the 
other natives of Hindostan; jet-black in hue, 
of low stature, with small sparkling eyes, de- 
pressed features, and protruding lips, he would 
seem to bear more affinity to the most degraded 
of the African tribes, than to the nobler Asiatic 
or Caucasian race* 

Like all savages^ the Bheels possess to the 
o 2 
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highest degree, those physical qualifications, 
on which they have often to depend, to ensure 
their precarious mode of existence. 

Although misshapen and diminutive in 
form and stature, no human being can si^ 
port privations, — fatigue, hunger, and thirst, to 
a greater extent than the Bheel. His eye can 
distinctly trace the soaring eagle or the vulture, 
when to others, it appears a mere speck in the 
immensity of distance and of space. He can 
at a glance discern the mountain squirrel, amidst 
the thickest foliage of the highest trees ; hear 
the most distant call of the lordly sambre or 
elk ; and track, with the instinctive acumen of 
a Cherokee, the footmarks of the bear or the 
tiger, through the densest jungle, over the 
driest ground, to their most secret lairs. 

A thief and a robber by birth and profes- 
sion, lie often carries on these vocations, with a 
degree of scientific skill, unknown to the greatest 
proficients of such acquirements, in civilised life. 

Leaving the wild regions of their birth in 
small detached parties, these freebooters will, 
occasionally, invade the surrounding territories; 
travelling with incredible rapidity by night, and 
concealing themselves in ravines or jungles dur- 
ing the day, until undiscovered and unsuspected, 
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they reach the scene of their intended depre- 
dations. 

Then, armed with a sharp *' creese" or 
dagger ; perfectly naked, and their bodies well 
smeared with oil or grease ; they will often, 
dm'ing the darkness of the night, approach a 
cantonment or a camp, evading in the most 
unaccountable manner all sentries and out- 
posts; they next, with equal alacrity, intro- 
duce themselves into the houses or tents; clear 
them of every moveable ; take the horses out 
of the stables, or from their pickets, under the 
very nose of the slumbering Sais ; and I have 
even heard it positively averred, that instances 
are on record, in which their audacity has been 
carried to such a pitch, as to steal even the 
sheets from under an officer asleep in bed ! 

While I was doing duty with my Rissalah 
of Horse at Aurungabad, the Bheels often 
extended thus far their predatory visits ; and 
had on a very recent occasion perpetrated a 
foul murder at Jaulnah, on a young officer of 
the Company's Service. 

This and various other outrages they had 
committed of late, caused more stringent mea- 
sures to be taken by the authorities for the 
repression of these savages ; Captain Bertram's 
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corps was augmented; to this circumstance 
may be attributed my appointment ^under his 
command, and entering on that wild and ex- 
citing description of service, in which I was 
during a considerable period, subsequently 
engaged. 

I felt extremely grateful to my new friend. 
Captain Bertram, for selecting me as his as- 
sistant; and tired, as I already was^ of the 
idleness and dissipation incident on canton- 
ment life at Aurungabad, I gladly embraced 
the opportunity of entering on a career, which 
promised a series of stirring adventures and 
a constant state of activity and excitement. 

Thus, I soon afterwards found myself me- 
tamorphosed from an ofl5cer of "Irregular 
Horse " into a sort of petty chieftain of a set 
of wild '' condottieri ; " composed of swarthy 
bandit-looking "forest-rangers;" with a roving 
commission to administer justice; maintain 
order; and suppress robbery, pillage, and 
murder, amongst the wildest of savages, in 
one of the wildest regions of the globe ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A SOLITARY EXISTENCE THE COMPANY's CHAR- 
ter, and proceedings of the " kings of 
leadenhall/' 

** Hear him, ye senates ! hear this truth sublime : 
He who allows oppression, shares the crime." 

Darwin. 

" The natives have been treated as an inferior race 
by government, and have been made to feel this in a 
greater degree by individuals." — From Shore's ^* Notes 
on Indian Affairs," vol. i. p. 77. 

The head-quarters of my new "Chief "were 
about midway between Aurungabad and Nag- 
pore, in the midst of a remote district on the 
river Taptee, at a place called Dychundah. 

Here, during the rainy weather, and the 
unhealthy season which immediately followed ; 
when it was certain death for any human being 
(except a Bheel or a Ghond) to penetrate the 
pestilential jungles bordering the Nerbuddah ; 
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Captain Bertram usually concentrated his 
" forces :" consisting of some of the Nizam's Ir- 
regular troops, and a body of what he called his 
" tame Bheels," raised and organized by him- 
self, and without whose assistance, it would 
have been impossible to track the wild robber- 
tribes to the fastnesses of their mountain and 
jungle lairs. 

We reached Dychundah, at a time of the 
year when Captain Bertram generally took the 
field, and he immediately exerted all his energy 
to discover the perpetrators of the cruel murder 
which, as I have related, had been so recently 
committed at Jaulnah. 

The only clue to discovery appeared to 
consist in a knife, wherewith the deed had 
been apparently effected, and which had been 
found beside the body of the murdered man. 
Large rewards, however, were offered for the 
apprehension of the assassin ; together with a 
full pardon to such of his accomplices as might 
thence be induced to give information on the 
subject; and the "tame'' Bheels whom he 
slipped in pursuit, were rendered doubly keen, 
by the magnitude of the promised reward. 

Captain Bertram himself, scoured the coun- 
try along the foot of the mountains, to the West ; 
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whilst I was instructed, after taking a sweep 
round Baitool, to meet him in the hills, at a 
place called Cheinpoor. 

My party, about a hundred in number, 
consisted of foot and horse. Amongst the 
latter an old Rissaldar, called Seyud Ishmael, 
the leader of ray small " plump of spears *' of 
Irregular Cavalry, was particularly recom- 
mended as worthy of every confidence, and dis- 
tinguished by courage, activity and intelligence 
in a most remarkable degree. 

I was not disappointed in the expectations 
raised by such high and well-deserved praise ; 
and the Jionest Seyud,* was always during the 
whole of this adventurous period of my life, 
not only a most active and obedient subordi- 
nate, but frequently a useful adviser : always 
a brave and gallant fellow, and a real friend, 
whom I verily believe would gladly have laid 
down his life to save mine ! 

Had it not been for the constant state of 
excitement in which I was kept ; the nature of 
my arduous duties — cut off thus for weeks and 
months from all European companionship or 
society — I should, no doubt, have found time 

* A (supposed) descendant of the Prophet. 
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hang most irksomely on my hands ; but em- 
ployment, for body as well as mind, is, I am 
convinced, the great secret of contentment and 
happiness in this world ; and to these, with the 
additional enjoyment of that greatest of bless- 
ings : health, — I reckon the time I thus passed 
in the wild solitudes of Central India, amongst 
the happiest periods of my life. 

In my rather anomalous position : half mi- 
litary, half civil, and brought constantly in con- 
tact as I was with the natives ; I had abund- 
ant opportunities of studying their manners, 
customs and prejudices, and of acquiring many 
of the native vernacular idioms : opportunities, 
which, as a Regimental officer, I could not pos- 
sibly have had during ever so prolonged a rcr 
sidence in this part of the world. 

Seyud Ishmael, my Rissaldar — a fine old 
soldier, who had witnessed all the Mahratta 
campaigns, — being by birth a Pathan, from the 
North-western provinces of Affghanistan, af- 
forded me the opportunity of keeping up my 
knowledge of Persian. Ishmael had been bom 
under better auspices, had received (for an 
Oriental) a liberal education : that is to say he 
could, on occasion, quote largely from the poets 
of his native language, and, moreover, in Hin- 
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dostannee, spoke the purest "Ourdoo/* or 
language of the Court. 

Although debarred the society of my fel- 
low-countrymen, I had the advantage of avoid- 
ing the expenses usually entailed thereby ; so 
that, with my present handsome allowances, 
I not only cleared off all former debts ; but 
began to save a little money, in hopes of 
being enabled at some future period, to return 
my name for the purchase of a company in my 
corps. 

In India, the common necessaries of life 
are so cheap, that if a person could confine 
himself to the use of the productions of the 
country, he might live at a cost so trivial, that 
in England it would scarcely be beheved. 

Bread, meat, rice, fruit and vegetables, are 
to be bought at a most trifling outlay ; but it is 
the " Europe "" articles : the beer, the brandy, 
the various expensive wines; soda-water, li- 
queurs, cheeses, hams ; and many other et cate^ 
ras, — always in such request amongst Anglo- 
Indians, — which makes Uving there, so expen- 
sive. And it is chiefly owing to the amount 
of his monthly mess-bills, that many a poor 
subaltern is plunged irretrievably into debt. 

Above {dl things, a young man on first 
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starting in India, should avoid contracting any 
liabilities with the English shops and houses of 
agency at the diflferent Presidencies ; for, how- 
ever respectable they may be, — and no doubt 
are — still their charges are always exorbitant. 
The interest they put on unpaid bills, soon 
doubles the amount, and many a poor young 
fellow thus finds himself involved in difficulties, 
before he is scarcely aware of the position in 
which he is placed. 

Should necessity oblige you to have deal- 
ings with those gentry, let it always be in ready 
cash ; for, although you then have to pay well for 
your " whistle ;" still the business is thus at an 
end ; and the very circumstance of disbursing 
the hard rupees, will serve as a remembrancer, 
and make you chary of being again so severely 
punished in your purse. 

Whilst wandering over the plains, jungles, 
and mountains of Central India, with my little 
army of native retainers, I often rejoiced at not 
being then obliged, either by the force of habit 
or custom, to squander away my money in this 
unsatisfactory manner; and I shortly found 
that the simple mode of life to which I soon be- 
came accustomed, was much more conducive to 
health and comfort, than the dissipation and 
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irregularities I had so often previously been 
drawn into. 

This strict adherence to the hygeian rules, 
not only enabled me to bear much better every 
hardship and fatigue, but I found that I could 
thereby also with greater impunity stand more 
exposure to the heat of the sun. A course of 
life, doubtless, tending likewise, greatly to en- 
hance the respect of the natives, with whom I 
had now so much to do. 

Whilst on this subject, I cannot help ad- 
verting to the little attention that is generally 
paid by most Englishmen in India — even by 
those occupying the highest stations — either to 
concihate or win the affection and respect of 
the aboriginal population. 

" One of the great means," says an eminent 
authority,* " of gaining the respect of the na- 
tives, is to speak their language with proficiency; 
that is, without vulgarisms, and in the tone 
and idiom used by their own gentry ; " and 
any one who has been brought much in contact 
with the native population of India, cannot for 
a moment doubt the correctness of an asser- 



* See the Hon. F. J. Shore's "Notes on Indian 
AflEairs." 
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tion, which most certainly influences to a great 
extent the opinion of all classes towards us. 

Whilst the vulgar j^a^ow: the abominable 
jargon so often used, and which generally passes 
current for Hindostannee — never fails — ^how- 
ever successfully they may conceal their senti- 
ments — ^to excite the ridicule and contempt, of 
the natives; an acquaintance with, and the use 
of the idiom and elegancies of their language, 
never fails to inspire a proportionate degree 
of respect, in the breast of even the lowest and 
most illiterate — whether Mussulmans or Hin- 
doos. 

The usual want of courtesy which is also fre- 
quently shown by both our civil and military 
officers, with a constant disregard to their pre- 
judices of " caste ; '' likewise greatly tend to 
alienate us from their regard and esteem. 

Were a foreigner, who might chance to 
come amongst us and to reside for a number 
of years m England, be able then, only to ex- 
press his wants in the most villanous broken 
English — to disregard the usual conventionali- 
ties of society, such for instance as overlooking 
the courtesy of retiu'ning a salutation ; were he 
to employ in his domestic establishnient men 
and women without claims either to character 
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or respectability; he would, of course, be 
looked down upon and shunned, not only in 
point of understanding, but as breaking through 
the rules of decency and custom established in 
the country of his adoption. 

Now, in India we recklessly pursue this 
very course ; and whilst the natives are treated 
as an inferior race by government, our country- 
men, generally speaking, keep so completely 
aloof, and have so little voluntary communica- 
tion with them, that they cannot possibly be- 
come acquainted with their natural disposition, 
their opinions, peculiarities, or prejudices. 

A native — even in a respectable station of 
life — ^is often treated as a sort of inferior ani- 
mal; and if on a visit, he be asked to sit 
down, it is sometimes not considered necessary 
to take further notice of him, till he receives 
his " rokhsut " or permission to depart.* 

Their prejudices of caste are — particularly by 
new-comers — often set completely at nought, 
in the firequent employment about their per- 

* It would be deemed indecorous for a native to 
conclude his visit, unless he had received permission 
from the host so to do, which is generally given by 
saying : " Ab rokhsut lejie," or if to an inferior : 
" Rokhsut ho." 
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sons, of Pariahs and outcasts, whose very ap- 
proach is contamination to many a Hindoo. 

And yet will it be believed, that with all 
this disregard to opinion, it is by the force of 
opinion alone, that with a handful of Euro- 
peans, the millions constituting the population 
of India, are kept in subjection and control ? 

It will surely be admitted that under such 
circumstances we hold this possession on a 
most uncertain tenure ; and should do every- 
thing in our power to render it more stable 
and secure. 

But so long as the "Charter" continues to 
be renewed, so long as the management of the 
affairs of this vast and important portion of 
the British dominions, is left under the con- 
trol of a set of grasping and avaricious mer- 
cantile monopolists ; so long will innovation 
and improvement be ever opposed in India; 
so long will the British public be kept in igno- 
rance of many deeds of darkness, including 
even the use of torture, and of the wretch- 
edness of the native population ; so long will 
our sluggish tenure of this fine country re- 
semble the position of the tyrant slumbering 
under the suspended sword — whose existence 
depended on the stretch of a single thread ! 
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This hypothesis — lately illustrated by the 
Santhal insurrection — (which by the last ac- 
counts from India still continues in force) 
may, perhaps, in the course of a very few 
years, be more fully exemplified, should the 
conclusion of peace find the Russians on the 
southern side of the Caucasus. 

It is not the direct power of Russia that is 
likely to shake our dominion in the East ; our 
Indian Empire has perhaps little cause to 
apprehend any invasion by a Russian force ; 
but every step which Russia takes to the 
southward of the Caucasus and east of the 
Caspian Sea, treads on an electric wire, which 
reverberating through India's heart, shakes 
to its very base that moral power whose influ- 
ence has hitherto alone, held its myriads under 
our control, and which, thus shaken, will even- 
tually topple over and crush us in its fall ! 

Will any one conversant vrith the actual 
state of India, for a moment deny, that the 
approach of Russian armies towards Beloo- 
chistan, Afighanistan, and Bokhara will have 
no influence on our power in Hindostan ? 

That the fall of Kars has not resounded 
through every native court, and caused our 
morale in India, to sink lower, than the point 

VOL. III. P 
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from whence it was raised^ by the fall of Se- 
bastopol ? 

And yet^ with these facts staring us thus 
broadly in the face, are we indeed to conclude 
a peace, which may lead to bloody intestine wars 
in our Empire of the East — nay, perchance, 
tend to crumble that Empire into the very 
dust? 

Let there be no talk of peace whilst Rus- 
sia, from Circassia, threatens India as she now 
does ! * 

« « « « « 

What was the cause of the infamous 
treatment experienced by General Sir Charles 
Napier (after his services were no longer re- 
quired) but the enmity he had excited at 
" Leadenhall " by his strenuous exertions to 
bring to light, and reform abuses which had 
grown with our growth in India, and appeared 
so firmly rooted in the soil, as to defy every 
eflfort of the pruning-knife, even in his vigorous 
and determined grasp ! 

Why are bribery and corruption so prevalent 
amongst the natives holding public situations? 
Simply because their oflScial salaries are so low. 

* The above and foregoing remarks were written 
before the conclusion of peace with Eussia. 
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A quaint old English writer very justly 
remarks, that you cannot expect every virtue 
under the sun for " twenty pounds a-year ; " — 
and " it must, moreover, be recollected," most 
appropriately observes a more recent author, 
" that it is only since the European function- 
aries themselves, have been well paid, that they 
have become trustworthy." * 

I do not wish to be too hard on the mer- 
chant-despots and trader-kings of Leadenhall; 
but after having for so long a period enjoyed 
almost undisputed sway over its vast and pro- 
ductive territories, what has the " Honourable 
Company" ever done for India, except to drain 
it of its wealth ? 

Has the "Company" attempted to consoli- 
date our power by the usual means of colo- 
nization P 

Has the "Company" ever attempted to 
reconcile the natives to British dominion, by 
conciliatory measures ? by raising the deserv- 
ing and enlightened from amongst them, to fill 
public and responsible situations, by adequate 
remunerative salaries ? 

Has the "Company" ensured by proper 

* See " Modem India,'* vol. ii. p. 9. 
p2 
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means the equal and speedy administration of 
justice in the Indian Courts ? 

Has the "Company" taken one single 
step to develop the resources of the country, 
to ensure internal communication, or the ex- 
port of its productions, by the construction of 
either roads or canals, or by attempting to 
render rivers (capable of being rendered navi- 
gable) fit for navigation ? 

Has the " Company," in imitation of their 
Hindoo and Mahomedan predecessors,* esta- 
blished schools, hospitals, infirmaries, build- 
ings for the reception of travellers; drained 
unhealthy swamps, sunk wells, made tanks 
and reservoirs, or constructed public edifices 
of any kind, for the public good ? 

* The numerous roads and canals constructed by the 
Moghul Emperors are now only matter of history or tra- 
dition ; but the more solid evidences of Hindoo industry 
and beneficence, in the shape of travellers' choultries, 
wells sunk to immense depths through the solid rock, 
and huge Cyclopean walls, to retain the water of the 
rainy season, in those valleys, thus dammed up, still 
abound in every pait of India, which, — as has been 
justly remarked, — ^were we to abandon or be driven from 
it to morrow, would bear no other evidence of our length- 
ened dominion, save the presence of a neglected half- 
caste race, and of a few fragments of crockery and 
broken bottles ! 
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Has this " Honourable " Company of Mer- 
chants, who have so long monopolised the 
trade of our possessions in the East, done all 
this — or any part of this ? 

We would unhesitatingly reply : that little 
or nothing of the kind has during the course 
of so many years been effected, or even at- 
tempted to be done, by the '* Honourable 
Company of Merchants trading to the East/' 

What then, — will it be asked — hoB been 
done by the " Company " whilst it has held 
dominion in India ? 

It might be answered — and without in- 
curring from any impartial judge, the chance 
of a denial — that during this long lapse of 
years, the " Honourable Company " have been 
exclusively engaged in the East in the me- 
ritorious occupation of what is vulgarly called, 
"feathering their own nest,*' in sedulously 
shaking from the " pagodah tree " its golden 
fruit; in keeping every post of honour and 
profit, every kind of power and patronage, 
entirely in their own hands; in short, in 
screwing, as much as could possibly be got, 
out of unfortunate India ; which, — after having 
obtained possession of, by fraud and usurpa- 
tion, — this " Honourable Company " has since 
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misgoverned with unlieard-of tyranny, com- 
bined with the most flagitious injustice and 
neglect 1 

To this day Burke's sarcastic remark is 
stiU fuUy applicable: "That if the English 
were driven from India, they would leave 
behind them no memorial worthy of a great 
and enlightened nation ; no monument of art, 
science, or beneficence; no vestige of their 
having occupied and ruled over the country ; 
except such traces as the vulture and the tiger 
leave behind ! 

" The instructions/' says Shore, " by the 
Court of Directors to their servants, have been 
a continued theme to make large remittances 
home ; and so long as these instructions vvere 
fulfilled, little inquiry was instituted as to the 
means by which they were obtained." 



" To the praise of good intentions they are 
entitled, but the execution of these, was never 
to interfere with the reaUsation of the largest 
possible revenue." 

Like a certain unmentionable place, the 
dominion of " John Company " was, therefore, 
always " paved with good intentions," but his 
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instructions to his subordinates remind one, of 

those of a worldly parent to a hopeful son : — 

*■ Jack, my lad, make money honestly if you 

can, but make money at any rate ! " 

itt * * * * 

In the present enlightened age, such a state 

of things cannot and will not last, and may we 

yet live to see the day, when oppressed India 

shall be released from the thumb-screws and 

shackles of her tyrants, and enjoy the protection 

and advantages of direct and legitimate British 

rule! 

* * * * ^ 

Even at this moment — ^whilst these pages 
are going through the press — notice has been 
given of inquiries to take place before the 
House of Commons, of malversation on the 
part of the " Honourable " Company of Mer- 
chant-Traders in the East. It is to be hoped 
that Lord Albemarle's notice on the torture 
system, as practised to extort taxes within the 
Company's territories, will be sifted and ex- 
posed.* 

* Since this was written, Lord Albemarle — and 
humanity owes him in consequence a heavy debt — has 
fully established the fact, not only of the existence of 
the use of torture in India, but of a most tyrannical 
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No further exposure is needed relative to the 
" sick man " of Oude, — a British Menschikoff, 
has summarily settled that. The Nizam's turn 
will probably soon come next ! 

system of taxation and extortion, as likewise of compul- 
sory labour imposed on the unfortunate Ryots. " With- 
out stopping," says his Lordship, " to contrast the 
innocent surprise expressed by the home authorities 
at the prevalence of torture over a territory inhabited 
by 22,000,000 of inhabitants, with the fact that there 
existed documents written between the years 1806 and 
1852, which* proved the infliction of such torture, he 
would proceed at once to the question of the torture 
itself." This is now fully established, to the eternal 
disgrace, of those, who have permitted the occurrence of 
such deeds of darkness, during the enlightened era of 
the ninteenth century! Is any other argument re- 
quisite to enforce the abolition of the " Charter,'* and 
the better government of a country which has been so 
long tyrannised over and abused ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE " PHANSEGARS." 

** This is the man should do the hloody deed ; 
The image of a wicked, heinous fault 
Lives in his eye ; that close aspect of his 
Does show the mood of a much-troubled breast." 

King John. 

We proved unsuccessful in apprehending the 
perpetrators of the murder which had taken 
place at Jaulnah. Captain Bertram resumed 
his usual avocation, of acting as a sort of guar- 
dian of the peace, in the wild and unruly dis- 
tricts about the Nerbuddah, and for the same 
purpose I was despatched with my party to 
the north of that river, to a much more open, 
salubrious, and pleasant district, on the con- 
fines of the Mahratta territories. 

It was certainly a solitary sort of life that 
which I then led ; but the activity of my du- 
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ties prevented me from giving way to de- 
pression of spirits, or to any feeling of ennui 
which I might otherwise, probably have ex- 
perienced. 

Sometimes in hot pursuit of a band of re- 
fractory or predatory Bheels, I had to hound 
on my followers in the arduous chase ; at 
others my tent would for whole days together 
remain pitched under the spreading branches 
of some huge banyan, or the refreshing shade 
of an extensive mangoe " tope." 

When thus stationary, there were ample op- 
portunities of following uninterruptedly many 
favourite occupations. My books, — ^portfolio, 
gun, greyhounds, and hog-spear, — ^would then 
be in request; in short, I made it a rule 
never to let time hang heavy upon my hands. 

I was often, in this part of the country, 
able likewise to indulge in the exciting pur- 
suit of the nobler animals of the chase ; and, 
then found a ready and able coadjutor in old 
Seyud Ishmael, my second in command. 

A keen sportsman, and unrivalled in the 
use of the spear, old Ishmael was on such 
occasions my usual companion ; and when the 
groimd admitted of riding, we would often 
make sad havoc among the tusked and bristly 
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" dokers/' or wild hog, with which — as with 
every other species of game — this part of the 
country was overrun. 

The old Seyud, although as ardent as 
myself in their pursuit, was far too rigid an 
observer of the Prophet's injunctions, ever to 
partake of the flesh of the unclean and accursed 
beast. 

Thus, ever occupied ; time in my compa- 
rative solitude fled swiftly and heedlessly 
away; nor must I omit to mention, that to 
other multifarious avocations I was ofttimes 
obliged, in those remote districts, to add that 
of *' hakeem," or doctor, not only as regarded 
my own followers, but also to the rural popu- 
lation around. 

I had, on first embarking on this Robinson 
Crusoe sort of life, been furnished with what 
is in India called a " native dresser" — a Por- 
tuguese half-caste hospital assistant, whose ut- 
most skill went no further than to jnix a bolus, 
spread a plaster, or dress a wound. 

To such medical charge, does the parsimony 
of the Honourable John Company, too often 
entrust the lives and safety of its valuable 
servants, despatched on the public service into 
the most unhealthy districts of the country, 
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and hundreds of miles removed from all phy- 
sical aid! 

Even of this insufficient assistance I was 
doomed shortly to be deprived, for my dingy 
Esculapius, contracting the jungle fever, and 
acknowledging himself totally ignorant of the 
proper treatment to pursue, I yielded to the 
poor fellow's urgent entreaties, sent him in 
a "dhooly" to the nearest station, (150 miles 
oflf!) and then took upon myself the unre- 
stricted medical charge of the detachment. 

My remedies, like those of most army 
doctors — who have no interest in swelling out 
the apothecary's bill — were few and simple 
in themselves : a httle calomel and castor-oil ; 
a dose of quinine or an emetic, — as occasion 
might require, — was generally found to pro- 
duce with my patients the desired effect ; and 
as Mr. Da Sylva, previously to his departure, 
had initiated me into the mysteries of cupping 
and phlebotomy, I soon obtained credit for 
being a perfect Galen ; and my reputed fame 
spread far and wide through the wild districts, 
which the course of my perambulations led 
me to explore. 

The repeated applications for relief from 
real or imaginary diseases, on the part of 
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the natives, soon became so numerous, that in 
this medical capacity I often had my hands 
completely fuU, and on more than one occasion 
struck the camp, and made a forced march or 
two, in order to escape from their unceasing 
importimities, which always increased in a 
tenfold ratio when remaining for any length 
of time at one particular spot. 

By confining myself, however, to such 
simple treatment, if little good were eflfected, 
I probably did still less harm. 

When encamped in the neighbourhood of 
the Mahratta villages, by far the most nu- 
merous of my applicants were amongst the 
gentler sex ; and, had I thought of keeping in 
my journal, a list of all the ailments for which 
application was made to me for relief, it might 
have afforded abundant materials for a chapter 
in itself ! 

The old women generally desired to be 
made young; the ugly (though it must be 
admitted, there were few applications on this 
score) to be invested with all the charms of 
beauty. Some applied for philtres in order to 
secure the afiections of faithless husbands or 
inconstant lovers ; others wished to be blessed 
with a beautiful and numerous progeny; in 
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short, there was no end of such appeals, and 
even some of a more extraordinary nature. 

My remedies were always harmless and 
simple in the extreme, though probably as 
efficacious as if the most fashionable '' ladies' 
doctor " had prescribed. 

A bread-pill or two ; a little tooth-powder, 
or magnesia, carefully wrapped up in paper, 
and labelled with any mystic characters I could 
devise, would usually call down no end of 
blessings on my learned head, as my some- 
times pretty and interesting patients took their 
leave, full of gratitude, and confidence in the 
efficacy of the nostrums I administered ! 

Often, while seated in the cool of the 
evening near one of the village " bowries," * 
have I watched the gentle Hindoo maidens 
replenishing — as in old patriarchal times — 
their " gurrahs," or earthen vessels, with 
water, to carry home for purposes of domestic 

♦ To every village is attached either a tank, or well, 
called a " Bowrie ;" these are often excavated to a great 
depth, sometimes through the solid rock ; flights of hand- 
some steps lead to the water, and a work of this sort is 
often the result of more labour and expense, than that 
bestowed on most sumptuous buildings. But these are 
all performances of ages long since gone bj. 
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use, and no more pleasing sight can be con- 
ceived than an assemblage of these graceful 
creatures ; their beautiful figures set off by the 
becoming drapery of the light Eastern dress ; 
with forms which might have served as models 
for the sculptor's art, and bearing on their heads, 
with most erect and elastic gait, the clas- 
sically-shaped urns containing the pure element, 
which thus, brimful, nicely balanced, and un- 
supported by the hand, were steadily and 
gracefully borne away without spilling a single 
drop. 

Such were the sights I often witnessed 
when encamped near some Mahratta village, 
or mud fort, in the more open and civilised 
portions of the district comn^tted to my 
charge. 

During their youth, the Hindoo women are 
perhaps in shape, form, and sometimes in feature, 
as perfectly modelled as the most fastidious or 
classical imitator of the " human form divine " 
could possibly desire ; but, alas ! their charms 
are of a sadly evanescent nature. From the 
age of fifteen to twenty, the maid of Hindostan 
may be considered in her prime ; but subse- 
quently — especially after maternal duties have 
been fulfilled — all those graceful lines of 
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beauty, and that soft elasticity of form, most 
rapidly disappear ; for wrinkled age, here fol- 
lows rapidly in beauty's wake ; and nothing 
can exceed the contrast of recent charms, 
with the absolute hideousness which an Indian 
" bouddhee " invariably presents. 

The village Mahratta women are kept 
less secluded than most of the other females c^ 
Hindostan; they, generally speaking — par- 
ticularly those of the lower class — go about 
unveiled, and the liberty they thus enjoy 
renders them far less diffident, and more easy 
of approach, than with the generahty of their 
sex throughout the East. 

When tired with the exertions of the chase, 
or oppressed with the sultry closeness of my 
tent, I would often, in the coolness of the closing 
day, wander forth with sketching-case in hand ; 
take up my post near the village " bowrie," or 
on the margin of the tank, and thence, watch 
the herds and flocks as they approached to have 
their evening drink. 

At such times, would the dark village 
nymphs, after standing for a while aloof, like 
startled deer, gradually gain confidence; by 
degrees approach, and, lost in wonder, ear- 
nestly survey the outlines of their own graceful 
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forms, starting into life, under the magic of the 
pencil wand ! 

At last, emboldened on finding me appa- 
rently thus engrossed, they would next, in 
smiling groups, inquisitively crowd around; 
then, after a while, reply — ^but coyly — to such 
questions as I might put, till at length, en- 
couraged on finding the Ferringhee was but 
a harmless animal after all, they would question 
me in their turn, touching my magic art, each 
wishing to be " written " in my " Eattab," or 
Book. 

Whilst thus engaged in this roving and 
desultory kind of life, a band of malefactors, 
united by secret and mystic bonds (connected 
by a freemasonry of the most devilish kind), 
were committing many murders, accompanied 
by unheard-of atrocities, in the upper pro- 
vinces of Hindostan, and had carried to such 
an extent their cruel and destructive incur- 
sions, even into the British territory, that the 
attention of Government was at length aroused, 
and the severest measures were deemed re- 
quisite, to put a stop to the system of murder 
and spoliation which had of late been prac- 
tised by the " Phansegars,"" or " Thugs," as 
these miscreants were called. 

VOL. III. Q 
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The English fireside-reader may possibly 
wish for some information regarding this ex- 
traordinary association, of so desperate and 
blood-thirsty a set of men, wherefore I may 
perhaps be excused a short digression in 
saying a few words about these " Thugs/' 

It would, indeed, appear incredible, that 
in modern times such a diabolical association 
as that of ^'Thuggism" should exist; an asso- 
ciation uniting for the most atrocious purposes 
people of different races, castes, rehgions, and 
habits, who had never previously been cx)n- 
nected by any tie, until brought together by a 
common and mysterious bond, in the worship 
of Bhowaunee — the goddess of Destruction of 
the Hindoo Pantheon. 

The object of the secret society of the 
" Thugs," or " Phansegars*' (as they are some- 
times called), was wholesale plunder and mur- 
der; the latter always perpetrated by stran- 
gulation, effected by throwing a " phans" or 
noose over the victim's head, and around his 
neck. Hence their appellation of " Phans- 
egars ; " that of " Thugs " being derived from 
a Hindostannee word, meaning a robber or 
a cheat, although originating in an abominable 
reKgious superstition of the Hindoos, whereby 
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it was imagined, that the goddess of Destruction 
required such worshippers amongst the human 
race, in order to counteract the otherwise 
overwhelming influence of the creative Power, 
— a sort of balance between Vishnu and Seva. 

Thuggism, or Thuggee, finally degenerated 
(if such a term be applicable) into a mere pre- 
text for plunder and spoKation. Men of all 
castes and races were admitted within its pale, 
and linked together by the most secret and 
mysterious bonds. 

The Thugs had (for the race may now be 
pronounced extinct) a language, signs and sig- 
nals of their own, whereby they could recog- 
nise each other at any time. They had also 
emissaries in every town, by whom the move- 
ments of merchants and travellers were made 
known. They sometimes wandered in consi- 
derable bodies about the country, and occa- 
sionally by twos and threes ; and under every 
species of disguise and by the most cunning 
devices, would lure the unwary traveller within 
their grasp. 

The fatal noose, was then, on the first 
opportunity, thrown over his head ; he was in- 
stantly strangled, plundered, and either buried 
on the spot, or cast into a neighbouring well ; 
q2 
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all this being effected with the greatest 
silence and secrecy, and in the most systematic 
manner that could be devised. The booty was 
next divided, and the gang either started on 
fresh adventures, or if the spoil were consider- 
able, returned separately to their respective 
homes. 

In order to entrap their victims, they had 
recourse to the most varied and ingenious 
devices. Sometimes as a body of merchants 
forming a numerous kafeelah or caravan; some- 
times as a band of Sepoys returning on leave 
of absence to their families and homes ; some- 
times as a mendicant soliciting charity, or as 
a reUgious fakeer, would the Thug eflFect the 
object he had in view ; thus inveigle into con- 
versation the intended victim of his nefarious 
schemes, and then soon consign him to cer- 
tain death. 

Handsome women not unfrequently were 
attached to these bloody gangs; designedly 
meeting an unsuspecting traveller in some re- 
mote and lonely place, one of them would with 
many a well-feigned tale of misery and woe, ex- 
cite his s]rmpathy, gain his confidence; and when 
lulled into fatal security and thrown off his 
guard, deUver him up to the tender mercies of 
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her associates, who were, of course, concealed 
in ambush, within the syren's call. 

By such and similar means, did these ruf- 
fians at last carry on their depredations to so 
great an extent, that no one was considered 
safe from their murderous designs; which 
ultimately called forth the serious attention of 
the Governor-General of India, who adopted 
those rigorous measures by means of which, if 
the Thugs themselves were not wholly eradi- 
cated, their active operations were at least most 
effectually suppressed. 

The service of the suppression of "Thuggee" 
was entrusted to a most active, intelligent and 
energetic Company's officer (now a General, and 
lately advanced to the honours of a K.C.B.), 
who amply fulfilled all the expectations enter- 
tained in his favour, and may be justly said to 
deserve the credit of having nearly effected the 
complete extirpation of this sanguinary race. 

The plan adopted for their apprehension 
was, on the capture of any of the gang, to 
grant free pardon to puch as chose to turn 
king's evidence ; and by this means, — combined 
with the judicious measure of pitting these 
suborners against those of different castes,— 
such a chain of circumstantial evidence was 
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procured, as in a short time led to the appre- 
hension of hundreds of the dehnquents ; who, 
after being all incarcerated in an extensive 
building at the central station of Saugur, were 
handed over to the civil power ; and expiated 
by death the enormity of their crimes. 

Now, in consequence of a band of Thugs, 
having sought refuge, amongst the rocks and 
jungles of the wilder portion of the district 
committed to my care, I was hence, directed 
to place myself in communication with those 
officers especially engaged in this pursuit ; for 
the purpose of assisting in their capture; 
which, with the co-operation of my Uttle corps 
of Bheels, was at last successfully eflPected. 

I regret not having space to describe the 
numerous incidents of this most exciting 
"chase;'' or the extraordinary instinct and 
sagacity displayed in pursuing the fugitives 
through the dense trackless jungles, and appa- 
rently inaccessible mountains, by my wild as- 
sociates : the " tame" Bheels ; but these events, 
together with the numerous sporting incidents 
of those bygone days, may possibly form the 
subject of a future work. 

Suffice it now to say, that through the 
means of my wild followers, I succeeded in 
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capturing no less than five-and-twenty of the 
gang, whom I then marched in person to Sau- 
gur; and as the rainy season had commenced 
before we could set out to cross the Nerbuddah 
on our return ; my immediate " chief " and 
good friend: Captain Bertram, kindly per- 
mitted me to remain at Saugur until the ter- 
mination of the monsoon, when, as soon as the 
intervening jungles might be traversed with 
safety, he directed me to occupy a district be- 
tween Houssungabad and Baitool. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE " SUTTEE." 

** Woe ! woe ! for Azla takes her seat 

Upon the funeral pile ! 

Ca^ly she took her seat, 
Calmly the whole terrific pomp survey'd ; 

As on her lap the while 
The lifeless head of Arvalan was laid." 

SOUTHEY. 

Wishing to behold the actual condition of 
the native Mahratta states, and that part of 
Malwah which had been the scene of such ex- 
traordinary poUtical convulsions, and the arena 
of the struggles of Scindia and Holkar; the 
hotbed which fostered and gave birth to those 
marauding plunderers called Pindarries, who 
so long devastated this large and beautiful 
portion of Hindostan ; as likewise the more re- 
cent scene of our own conquering arms — ^being 
most anxious to visit so interesting a part of 
India, in the vicinity of the locality where I 
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then was, I obtained leave, after the cessation 
of the rains, to send the main body of my 
party by the direct road to Houssungabad ; 
while, in light marching order, and accom- 
panied by old Seyud Ishmael, I should make a 
rapid excursion through Malwah, and visit in 
my projected circuit, the cities of Seronge, 
Oujein, Indore, and Mhow. 

This would, no doubt, have proved a most 
interesting tour, but I was unable to accom- 
plish it, in consequence of the occurrence of 
unforeseen circumstances, which could not be 
controlled; and that I shall now as briefly 
as possible relate. 

We had not proceeded further than a 
place called Koorhye — a small Pathan depen- 
dency — ^when that dreadful scourge, the cho- 
lera, made its appearance with unusual vio* 
lence, causing fearful ravages at Saugur, and 
amidst the surrounding population of the dis- 
trict where it stands. 

To such an extent did this frightful malady 
then rage, that we deemed it most prudent to 
return to our former station, and remain there, 
within reach of medical aid, till the violence of 
its first outbreak, should at least have, in some 
measure, passed away. 
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With this intention, I began to retrace my 
steps ; halting and pitching the camp on the 
first day of our retrograde march, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a vast Hindoo pagoda ; from whose 
mysterious precincts, sounds of lamentation and 
of grief now issued forth : for the destroying 
demon before whom we fled, had already 
headed us in our flight, and cast the deadly 
shadow of his wing over the sacred confines 
of this venerable pile. 

The presiding divinity of the place was 
powerless, and unable to avert the impending 
scourge : priests and priestesses ; the subtle 
and crafty Brahmin ; with the frail, and often 
lovely victims of his lust — were all rapidly 
succumbing beneath the hand of Death. 
Crowds of afirighted ryots, hurrying with pro- 
pitiatory ofierings to their idols' shrine, parti- 
cipated in the common fate, and its approaches 
were crowded vdth the dying and the dead. 

These melancholy sounds of wailing, con- 
tinued during the greater part of the day^ and 
were succeeded towards evening, by what ap- 
peared to be the gloomy silence of despair. 

For a while, vdthin the sacred precincts, all 
was hushed and still as death, when, suddenly 
the massive portals were opened wide, and 
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thence a solemn procession issued forth, which, 
with slow steps, moved on towards a neigh- 
bouring eminence in sight. 

Actuated by curiosity, I followed in its 
wake ; and learnt that one of the officiating 
Brahmins of the pagoda, having the night 
before, been carried off by the prevailing epi- 
demic, his body was about to be consigned to 
the flames ; and that his wife, who was said to 
be young and beautiful, would, at the same 
time, be sacrificed on her husband's funereal 
pile, to join him in the realms of bUss ! 

I had never yet had the opportunity of 
beholding the horrible rites of a suttee ; and, 
prompted by some morbid feeUng of interest 
and curiosity, mechanically followed the moving 
crowd. 

These harrowing scenes have been so often 
described by far abler pens, that I shall not 
attempt, here to portray, what impressed me 
at the time with sensations of the most un- 
mitigated horror and disgust. 

There stood a young and lovely girl, of not 
more than fifteen or sixteen years of age; 
who, after distributing her ornaments and 
jewels to those around, was conducted by 
the Brahmins towards that fatal pile on which 
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the body of her departed husband was already 
laid. 

'* O ! sight of misery ! 
You cannot hear her cries .... their sound 
In that wild dissonance is drown*d .... 
But in her face you see 
The supplication and the agony ....*• 

I had not courage to behold more of the 
cruel tragedy which was about to ensue — but 
retreating hastily from the spot, I could pot 
help cursing in my heart, those diabolical 
institutions, framed by a designing priesthood, 
for their own wicked and interested ends; 
institutions on a par with all those, that from 
the earliest periods, have marked the deeply- 
laid machinations of the craft; and which, 
under the holy cloak of religion, and reverence 
to a merciftd and beneficent Deity, have 
brought kings, kingdoms and nations — savage 
as well as civilised — ^under their often sanguin- 
ary control. 

Yes, it is the various forms of priestcraft 
that have more than aught, caused oceans of 
human blood to flow, and the perpetration 
of the most atrocious cruelties and crimes, — 
crimes scarcely to be imagined or conceived. 

Priestcraft has, thus, ever held an unhal*- 
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lowed sway over the minds of men ; and, whether 
the mask has been worn by sensual Brahmins 
of Hindostan, by the crafty priests of Ni- 
neveh and of Memphis in the East; by the 
ancient Druids or modem Jesuits of the West ; 
by Patriarch of Constantinople, or Pope at 
Rome ; or Hierarchs of other sects that could 
be named: — this assumption of power over 
their fellow-men, has ever been attended with 
similar results : the debasement of humanity, 
the destruction of civil and moral rights, and 
the commission — even in this enlightened age 
—of horrors but partially known yet : such as 
those of the suttee ; of the bloody mysteries of 
Juggernaut ; or even the more hellish ones of 
that Inquisition, which has so lately been re- 
established in the ancient capital of the world. 

Such were my reflections, as I turned away 
in disgust, from the harrowing and tragic act 
which was about to be performed ; and quickly 
escaping from the deafening noise of shouts 
and screams, — ^the beating of " tom-toms" and 
drums, which (probably to drown the ago- 
nising cries of the poor suffering wretch) on 
the ignition of the pile, had been simultane- 
ously raised by the surrounding multitude, — I 
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sauntered back in melancholy mood, through 
the gloom of departing day, towards my tent. 

Twilight was fast melting into darkness, 
with the rapidity peculiar to those Southern 
climes ; and its departure seemed doubly has- 
tened, on entering the mysterious and gloomy 
obscurity, cast around by the dark shadows of 
the sacred grove, encircling the grey, time- 
worn, and ponderous pile, whichproudly towered 
over the deep masses of fohage in which it was 
encased. 

On approaching the high wall forming the 
outward enclosure of the ancient edifice, which 
loomed heavily in the fading twiUght over the 
surrounding tamarinds and banyans, I was 
startled by the sound of grief and lamentation 
proceeding from a female form, seated amidst 
the gnarled and twisted roots of an old "peepul" 
tree, growing apparently out of the interstices 
of the massive granite wall. 

The poor woman, from whom emanated 
these plaintive cries, was enveloped in her 
" saree," or white cotton cloth, and apparently 
so overwhelmed with grief, that she either did 
not notice, or heeded not my approach. 

I addressed the unhappy creature in soothing 
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tones, and demanded the cause of her distress. 
She slowly raised her head from the folds of 
the drapery in which her face had been con- 
cealed, and showed, by the little twihght that 
remained, the still handsome, though rather 
passe features of a woman of the Brahmin 
caste ; by the waning and uncertain light 
which now prevailed, I judged her to be 
about thirty years of age; she might, per- 
haps, have been even less ; for in the fast- 
ripening climate of the East, beauty blooms 
early, but its freshness passes Ukewise rapidly 
away. 

The poor woman rephed to my queries in 
a voice nearly inarticulate with sobs ; and in- 
formed me that a few days since, her daughter, 
— a young girl only fifteen years of age, — had 
been united to an officiating old Brahmin of 
the neighbouring pagoda ; but that scarcely had 
the marriage ceremony taken place, when the 
cholera fixed upon the aged bridegroom for its 
prey. 

The hoary Brahmin had rallied after the first 
attack ; and struggled for a day or two against 
the disease ; but had suffered a relapse, which 
shortly terminated his hfe; and his remains 
were, on the following evening, to be con- 
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signed to the funereal pile, together with his 
youthful bride — whose fate would thus be 
similar to that of the unfortunate girl, the 
preparations for whose cruel sacrifice I had 
just beheld! 

A sudden thought of the possibility of 
rescuing the devoted bride firom so horrible 
a death, flashed rapidly across my mind. 

" woman ! " said I, addressing the 
poor mourner in the usual phraseology of the 
East, ''where is, at the present time, this 
daughter of thy heart ? " 

'* Secluded," repUed she, " with the body 
of her deceased husband, within those walk 
of the pagoda, — only a few paces from the 
spot where you now stand. But a few mo- 
ments since, I could faintly hear the poor 
child's lamentations responding to my own." 

" She is, therefore, unwiUing to meet the 
angel of death, at this early age ? " 

" She is," was the reply ; " but for their 
own name, and for the reputation of their caste, 
the Brahmins will force her to do suttee." 

" Is she now alone within these walls ? " 
inquired I. 

" She is," was the answer ; " the gates are 
locked ; every hving soul belongmg to the pa- 
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goda is gone to a suttee which is now taking 
place, and not even a ' natica ' is left to alle- 
viate the horrors of my unhappy child's dread- 
ful solitude in such an hour of despair ! " 

" Would you like to deliver her from her 
present situation?" demanded I, measuring, 
with a glance, the height of the massive wall ; 
and perceiving, instantly, how readily it could 
be scaled by means of the branches of the old 
peepul tree, whose trunk, embedded in the 
granite chinks, seemed to form part of, and 
to be coeval with the ancient building itself. 

The only answer the poor woman made 
was, to prostrate herself on the ground, lay 
her head upon my feet, and bathe them with 
her tears. 

" I shall get into an infernal row," thought 
I to myself, " should this escapade be traced 
to me; but no matter — coute qui coilte, 1 will 
endeavour to save this unfortunate young crea- 
ture from so horrible a death : " and, with this 
rather romantic determination — more romantic 
perhaps than wise — I continued to question 
the mother, in order to be able to mature my 
plans. 

" Were I able to get your daughter from 
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within these walk, how long would it be before 
they discovered her flight ?'' 

" After their return from the suttee ; per- 
haps two hours hence \' she replied ; as hope 
began to lighten up her face. 

" If you could take the place of your 
daughter, would they bum you in her stead, 
when it was found out that she was gone ? " 

" No ! no ! " eagerly gasped forth the 
anxious parent: " and, even were it so, I would 
gladly sacrifice myself for my daughter's sake." 

" Could you contrive for a few hours to 
personate her? and how long could you thus 
manage to conceal her escape ? " 

A sudden light seemed at once to flash on 
the poor woman's mind, and she entered now 
eagerly into my scheme ; she repUed that, 
wrapped up and concealed in the folds of 
the ample douputtah, she probably would be 
able to represent her daughter till the time 
when her intended suttee was to take place ; 
which would not probably be till late on the 
following day. 

I immediately formed my plan ; and — re- 
gardless, on the impulse of the moment, of any 
consequences that might ensue, — resolved to 
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leave nothing in my power untried, to save 
this young creature from so horrible a death. 

It was, moreover, an adventure, not without 
a spice of danger and of romance, to stimulate 
me in the attempt, to which I was further 
urged by the youth and sex of the poor victim; 
and — must the truth be told ? — ^I hoped also 
she might prove lovely and amiable, as well 
as young ; and, who knows, perhaps repay me, 
if successful, with warm gratitude for what I 
was about to attempt in her behalf ! 

Thus, were we to analyse minutely, even our 
noblest impulses and most generous deeds, how 
often — had we only sufficient candour to avow 
it — would self-interest, vanity, or pride, be the 
chief movers, prompting the performance of 
actions, which often excite the misapplied ad- 
miration and approval of the world ! 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

SIT A YAH ; OE, THE INCARNATION OF LUCHMEE, 
THE GODDESS OF BEAUTY. 

" * Twas Camdeo riding on his Lory, 
Twas the immortal youth of Love — 
Of men below, and gods above 
Subject alike,* quoth he, * have felt those darts; 
Shall ye alone of all in story. 
Boast impenetrable hearts ? ' " 

Curse of Kehama. 

As I had resolved on trying to save the youth- 
ful Hindoo widow, no time was to be lost; 
the fast-increasing darkness, together with the 
circumstance of every one being absent at the 
suttee, proved favourable for the attempt. 

With little diflSculty I succeeded in placing 
her mother, — by the assistance of the branches 
of the old peepul tree, — on the top of the high 
enclosure wall ; from whence I, by means of 
the lengthened folds of her capacious drapery. 
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lowered her in safety into the interior of the 
sacred precincts ; having previously given her 
directions to prepare her daughter for the an- 
ticipated flight, 

I next proceeded to my tent ; despatched 
my factotum, old Achmet, to collect as quickly 
and as quietly as possible all my people, who 
were no doubt witnessing the performance of 
the suttee. 

This done, I went to the little bichover tent 
appropriated to Seyud Ishmael, whom I found 
reclining on his carpet, smoking a caleeoun ; 
for the Seyud was too good a Mussulman not 
to look with the most sovereign contempt on 
every Hindoo ceremony — even on so important 
a one as a suttee. 

Old Ishmael, on hearing my plans, gravely 
stroked his long white beard, and opened the 
eyes of astonishment and dismay: he repre- 
sented the disturbance which the abduction of 
a Brahminee was likely to cause in a part of 
the country inhabited chiefly by Hindoos ; the 
probability of a rising en masse of the ex- 
asperated population ; incited, as he observed, 
by those " sheitans " (devils) of priests ; and 
of the complaints, which would probably be 
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forwarded to the British Govemment, even in 
the event of our escaping with our lives. 

" And then," said he, as a winding-up of 
his dissuasive arguments, "having carried off 
this infidel, your servant would humbly inquire, 
what you next mean to do with her ? " 

It must be confessed that this view of the 
question had not as yet occurred to me ; how- 
ever, I had now gone too far to recede ; I told 
old Ishmael that having passed my word, this 
promise must be fulfilled at any risk ; that if he 
did not like to engage in the adventure I 
would attempt it alone, but that, at all events, 
he should be exonerated from all responsibility 
or blame, in the business I was now deter- 
mined to undertake. 

The noble old Affghan indignantly repu- 
diated the idea of leaving me at such a mo- 
ment — of not sticking by me to the last. " Be 
sur wo chusm, — On my head and eyes," ex- 
claimed he, in his native Persian tongue ; 
which, when excited, he was apt to use in 
preference to Hindostannee : " by the beard of 
my father, I will follow you through this busi- 
ness, through any danger, and to whatever 
trouble it may conduce.'* 
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Thanks to the pitchy darkness which now- 
prevailed ; but faintly, and at intervals, illu- 
mined by the distant flames of the suttee, at 
which the whole population of the village, as 
well as that of the pagoda, appeared still to 
be engaged ; there seemed — if we only took 
opportunity by the forelock — no difficulty in 
getting the poor captive from within the walls 
of the sanctuary, where she had been im- 
mured, awaiting — like a victim of antiquity — 
the knife of the sacrificing priest, 

Seyud Ishmael, however, suggested that 
to mislead our pursuers, (for an immediate 
pursuit would most undoubtedly take place), 
my tent should be left standing till morning, 
with directions that old Achmet and most of 
our people were then to move off* in a contrary 
direction to what I meant myself to take ; and 
that should we not join him in a couple of 
days, he must, in that case, proceed to a 
certain spot south of the Nerbuddah, there 
to await further directions. 

These orders were accordingly given ; and 
as our attendants had now, all arrived, the 
small bichover usually occupied by Seyud 
Ishmael, was struck; the horses saddled; all 
ready for a start; and everything being in 
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course of preparation for instant departure, 
(which, as my movements were often, on other 
occasions, very eccentric, caused little or no 
surprise), the old Seyud and myself, — whilst 
our people were thus busily employed, — having 
secured a couple of pair of heel-ropes, (with 
which the horses are fastened to the pickets), 
proceeded towards the old peepul tree, near 
the pagoda wall. 

Seyud Ishmael, still active and vigorous 
in his green old age, was soon with me on the 
top of the wall, where a gnarled, overhanging 
branch greatly facilitated our subsequent pro- 
ceedings. 

The rope was then lowered ; having been 
first strongly fastened in a noose at one end, 
whilst the other was thrown over the branch, 
and depended likewise to the ground. 

On receiving the preconcerted whispered 
signal, we put forth our united strength, and 
drew up, without difficulty, a silent, resistless, 
and closely-veiled female form, which consign- 
ing for the moment to old Ishmael's care; I 
next descended to the ground, when he lowered 
his burden into my expectant arms. 

Thus, I carried off in triumph the poor 
captive; rescued, as I hoped, from her im- 
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pending fate. Her light weight bore evidence 
to slight and delicate proportions ; and as her 
soft, smooth cheek rested passively against my 
own, ideal pictures of beauty and perfection, 
were naturally conjured up in my mind. 

The poor young creature, probably over- 
come by alarm and excitement, was in a per- 
fectly helpless state ; and but for the throbbing 
of her heart, — which I could distinctly feel as it 
palpitated in distinct pulsation against my 
breast, — I would have been almost led to ima- 
gine that she was already within the power of 
Seva and Durga, those grim representatives of 
Destruction and of Death ! 

Unobserved, we reached the neighbourhood 
of the tent, and having deposited my still 
passive burden on the ground, against the 
trunk of an old tree, I left her for a short time, 
to give my last instructions to Achmet, hinting 
at the same time, that one of the pagoda 
nautch gu'ls was to accompany me for a short 
distance on the march. 

My palkee was therefore brought, and 
placing in it the young Brahminee, with strict 
injunctions to old Achmet that the seal of 
secrecy should be placed on the lips of discre- 
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tion, Ishmael and myself mounted our horses, 
a small tent was placed on the fleetest camel 
I possessed, and we were soon on the road 
leading to Bhopal. 

In my jungle excursions I was always ac- 
companied by a palankeen ; for — without 
medical aid of any kind, — in the event of be- 
ing attacked by one of the malignant jungle 
fevers, so prevalent in those unhealthy districts, 
my only chance of safety lay in flight. 

I therefore made a point of always keeping 
in my pay a complete set of palankeen bearers, 
carefully chosen for their known capability of 
enduring the greatest amount of fatigue. This 
quality is proverbial with their class ; and my 
hardy bearers, — in constant training, — might, I 
think, have been backed in this respect, and 
for the celerity with which they could move, 
against any others in India ; nor did they, on 
this occasion, belie the reliance I had placed in 
their endurance, speed, and general " pluck." 
In short, we fairly distanced our supposed 
pursuers ; baffled all pursuit ; and I succeeded 
eventually in carrying off* my prize. 

Sitayah, the beautiful young Brahminee — 
for she was as lovely, as she proved herself to be 
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good — was thus thrown on my protection by 
an untoward event, over which I appeared to 
have had no control. 

How was I, under such circumstances, to 
act, after rescuing the poor girl from a cruel 
death ? could I turn her adrift upon the wide 
world, in which she would now be considered 
an outcast for the remainder of her life ? 

Such an idea was not for a moment to be 
entertained ; and being now the only person 
to whom she could look for assistance and sup- 
port, I resolved — whilst offering to become her 
protector — conscientiously and scrupulously to 
perform a duty enforced on me — as a Maho- 
medan fatalist would have said— by my " Nus- 
seeb,'* or fate. 

Sitayah was amiable, gentle, and hand- 
some; she was endeared to me by the very 
helplessness of her situation, which called for 
every sentiment of kindness and sympathy on 
my part ; whilst she felt grateful for what I 
had effected in her behalf. 

Poor Sitayah! to the present day — al- 
though years and years have since rolled by, 
carrying with them in their train far different 
circumstances, I cannot even now, recall thy 
memory without a sigh ! 
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I cannot retrace thy slight symmetry of 
form; thy mild and placid features^ without 
reviewing thy endearing qualities in my 
mind — without recalling, what — ^without thee 
— must have proved a long and dreary time 
of solitude in that wilderness ; but which thy 
kind and cheering companionship, always 
helped so lightly to pass away ! 

How often, during sickness, have I been 
indebted to thy gentle care ? 

How often hast thou with unequalled ten- 
demess, — with a solicitude and patience beyond 
all praise, — how often hast thou then, wakefiilly 
watched for nights and nights, beside my 
restless and fevered couch ? 

How often when the fiery blast of the desert 
wind swept witheringly over the "Meidan;'* 
how often, during the dreary monsoon, when 
the flood-gates of Heaven poured forth the 
full vial of their wrath, and torrents of con- 
tinuous rain fell on our saturated tent ; how 
often, during the burning stillness of noon, 
when encamped on some arid and sun-burnt 
plain ; how often, during the dreary hours of 
some stormy night, when encamped amidst 
the solitude of the wild jungle — far distant 
from any haunts of man — its savage denizens ; 
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fierce beasts of prey, yelling forth in dismal 
chorus their plaintive or threatening cries ! how 
often, at such times as these, would my sweet 
young friend while away the tedious hours, with 
the soft prattle of her clear and silvery voice ! 

Often, in such solitudes, would Sitayah 
endeavour to initiate me into the depths of 
Sanscrit lore,* and teach me the mysteries of 
that incomprehensible idol-creed, in which she 
had been born and bred, and in which she 
placed the utmost faith. 

She would tell me of mighty Brahma : the 
Great Creator ; of Vishnu the Preserver ; and 
of Seva the Destroyer: constituting the Tri- 
nity of the Hindoos. On the sacred Puranahs 
and Vedahs would she also learnedly descant ; 
and strenuously endeavour to convert, whilst 
initiating me into the mysteries of her most in- 
comprehensible of all incomprehensible creeds ! 

My amiable young priestess soon, however, 
made me a willing convert to at least some of the 
multifarious divinities of her faith. I readily, 
under her tuition, acknowledged the sway of 

* Although the generality of females in the East 
are brought up in extreme ignorance, Brahmin women, 
as well as the nautch girls of the pagodas, are frequent 
exceptions to this rule. 
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Kamdeo (the Indian god of Love) ; I owned 
that I objected not to consider my Sitayah, as 
the incarnation of Luchmee — the gentle god- 
dess of Beauty — and most devoutly worshipped 
at her shrine, as at that of one those beneficent 
Glendoveers, who, from my previous dreary 
soUtude, had transported me into the "Swerga," 
or Paradise of the Hindoos ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE ENCAMPMENT UNDER A BANYAN-TREE. 

" Such as 
In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High over-arched, and echoing walks between." 

Milton. 

Another hot season, and another monsoon had 
passed away, and found me still leading the 
same wild and roving kind of life. 

I was again about to take the field, when I 
received a letter from my old friend Bradford, 
containing the welcome intelligence, that hav- 
ing been promoted to the Medical charge of a 
regiment stationed in Bengal ; he was about to 
join it overland ; that Staunton had offered to 
accompany him part of the way, and that 
they hoped I should be able to be of the 
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party in the sporting expedition they had to- 
gether planned. 

I was too happy at the prospect of once 
more meeting such old and valued friends, not 
to enter at once into this proposal. I had 
carte blanche relative to the scene of operations 
during the two ensuing months. And as my 
friends very shortly followed their letter, we 
soon started in company and pursued a north- 
easterly direction ; which, leading towards 
Bradford's destination, would also take us 
through a wild district abounding in all the 
larger sort of game, and where I would be 
enabled to show my friends every variety of 
the choicest sport. 

I cannot here detail the number and de- 
scription of the various animals of the chase 
which then fell beneath our unerring rifles ; the 
splendid runs after wild hog, whenever the na- 
ture of the ground would admit of using the 
spear ; or the numerous incidents which befel 
us in that merry campaign against the sylvan 
denizens of those " deep jungle " wilds. 

Suffice it to say, that those remote districts 
never witnessed a happier party of keen and 
eager sportsmen ; a few weeks passed rapidly 
away ; and when at last obliged to separate, we 
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found ourselves at least a couple of hundred 
miles from the point of our departure. As 
this locality proved favourable to the prosecu- 
tion of our sport, we determined to remain 
there a few days longer, ere taking leave of 
Bradford, for probably a very indefinite length 
of time. 

The spot we had chosen for our encamp- 
ment, was in a remote district, several miles 
from the nearest village ; abounding with every 
sort of large game, and distinguished by an 
enormous banyan-tree, from whose gigantic 
and widely-spreading limbs, a miniature forest 
spread thickly all around : 

** Where oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herd." 

Where the weary traveller was wont to screen 
himself from the vertical rays of the mid-day 
sun, and under whose broad shadow, half a re- 
giment might have been equally well sheltered 
from the heat.* 

* " The height of a full-grown hanyan may be from 
sixty to eighty feet ; and many of them, I am fully con- 
fident, covered at least two acres." — From Oriental Field 
Sports, vol. ii. p. 113. 

VOL, III. S 
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" It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerahle tree • 
Far er the lawn irregularly spread. 
Fifty straight columns propt its lofty head. 

And many a long depending shoot, 

Seeking to strike its root, 

Straight as a plummet grew towards the ground; 

Others unmoved were hung 

Like stone-drops from the cavern's fretted height ; 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight ; 
Nor weeds nor hriars deformed the natural floor ; 
And through the leafy cope which hower'd o'er. 
Came gleams of chequer'd light." 

This poetic description of the abode of the de- 
voted Kailyal, and her hapless parent, presents 
a true picture of the huge mass of verdure, in 
whose immediate neighbourhood we pitched 
our tents : 

" So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart's first impulse would be prayer;" 

and the numerous idols strewed around the 
gigantic trunk, showed the veneration in which 
the spot was held. 

There, stood carved out in granite, Nundee, 
the sacred bull ; Honeyhman, the monkey god ; 
Ganesa, or PoUear, with ungainly form and 
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elephantine trunk : the god of wisdom, the 
traveller's, and poor wanderer's friend ; — un- 
sightly Linghams, smeared over with unctuous 
ghee ; whose mystic attributes cannot be here 
described ; likewise rude and shapeless : 

" The form of Marriataly stood : 
It was an idol roughly hewn of wood, 
Artless, and mean, and rude. 
The goddess of the poor was she ; 
None else regarded her with piety." 



A wretched-looking emaciated being ; naked, 
covered with ashes — his matted hair streaming 
about his shrivelled form, — appeared to be the 
officiating pontiffof this sylvan temple of many 
gods ; as represented in the person of an attenu- 
ated old Fakeer, worn down to misery's lowest 
ebb, by suffering, penance, privation, and 
disease. 

Although this poor miserable creature had 
apparently little to attach him to the world; still 
life — even to him — seemed to possess a few re- 
maining charms. On our first arrival at this 
spot, which we afterwards learnt had been for 
many years his abode, we found him fast sink- 
ing under the effects of one of those malig- 
s2 
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nant fevers common to the jungle districts, and 
so often attended by fatal results. 

Bradford, by administering timely reme- 
dies to the sufferer, checked the progress of this 
disease, and saved the life of the poor old Fa- 
keer, who evinced the greatest gratitude to 
his preserver, in whose presence he would oc- 
casionally throw off the assumed incoherent 
religious madness of the " Santon," and behave 
for a while, like a rational being of this world. 

On the evening previous to our proposed se- 
paration from Bradford, we were at the close of a 
hard and fatiguing day's sport, enjoying cd 
fresco y an after-dinner cheroot outside our tent, 
which was pitched on the borders of the wide 
space of ground overshadowed by the branches 
of the mighty banyan ; in whose hollow trunk, 
the old Fakeer had taken up his permanent 
abode. 

Time, in the unreserved converse of old 
friends and brother - sportsmen had passed 
swiftly away; we were rapidly approaching 
the " small hours " of the night ; and about to 
retire to our respective places of rest, when a 
message was received from the old Fakeer, 
requesting a short interview with Bradford. 

We were, of course, all curiosity to know 
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what could be the purport of this unexpected 
and apparently untimely summons ; and not a 
little surprised when our friend apprised us on 
his return, of the Fakeer having informed him 
that a party of natives — whose arrival we had 
noticed when returning from our sport, and 
who had halted in our vicinity for the night — 
were no less than a band of Thugs, in disguise, 
and that they had preconcerted the destruction 
of two other travellers who had unwarily joined 
this party of " Phansegars." 

The old Fakeer further enjoined the 
greatest caution and secrecy; advised us to 
retire to our tents, adding that he would keep 
such a look-out, as would enable us to detect 
the miscreants in the very attempt of commit- 
ting their intended crime. 

Thinking we could not do better than fol- 
low the old man's counsel, I threw myself — 
without undressing— on my camp couch, and 
overcome with fatigue, was soon lost in the land 
of dreams. 

A loud and thriUing female scream sud- 
denly aroused me from a heavy sleep ; I at once 
sprang up, and seizing my fowling-piece, stood 
attentively listening for any repetition of those 
piercing sounds. 
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Before a minute had elapsed another shrill 
cry resounded through the quiet stillness of 
the night, followed by loud appeals for help : I 
had an indistinct, — a confused idea, — that the 
tone of voice was familiar to me. I rushed out 
of the tent ; the report of fire-arms, the sharp 
clash of blows and angry words, showed that 
an affray of some kind, was actually taking 
place. 

On hurrying forward, I heard the voices of 
Bradford and Staunton loud above the sur- 
rounding din. All my people were likewise 
on the spot where the suspected native travel- 
lers had halted for the night ; and I found, on 
arriving, that the capture of several of the 
Thugs had already been effected. 

A bright moon cast her rays upon the scene, 
and I beheld with surprise, a person in the 
dress of a native horseman, supporting an ap- 
parently lifeless body. The " puggree " or 
turban of the person so engaged had been dis- 
placed in the previous scuffle; and thus released 
a quantity of dark flowing hair, which shrouded 
the features of the dead or dying man ; whose 
untimely fate was loudly bewailed in sorrowing 
female tones, most assuredly not unfamiliar to 
my ear. 
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My comrades were still occupied in secur- 
ing the captives they had made ; I approached 
the group which first attracted my attention, 
and addressed the person supporting the mur- 
dered man. 

Good Heavens ! whom did I then behold ? 

As the moonbeams fell on the countenance 
upturned towards me, to reply — although 
changed by the lapse of intervening years — 
although bronzed and darkened evidently by 
artificial means, I instantly recognised the fea- 
tures of our old acquaintance Madame de St. 
Remy ! 

Her surprise, as may well be imagined, 
was fully equal to my own ; and not a little 
increased at the appearance of Staunton upon 
the scene. 

Spite of her recent vociferous outbreak of 
frantic grief ; with that volubility so natural 
to her country, she commenced descanting on 
the extraordinary coincidences which had thus 
brought us again together. 

Meanwhile, Bradford, to whom all this was 
a perfect mystery, stood in silent amazement, 
rooted to the spot ; and unable to find any clue 
to the strange occurrences which had so re- 
cently taken place. 
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When the confusion consequent on these 
unexpected incidents had in some degree sub- 
sided, it appeared from the explanations which 
ensued, that the Thugs had been more expe- 
ditious in carrying out their murderous de- 
sighs, than bad been anticipated by the watch- 
ful old Fakeer : and before he could give 
the preconcerted signal of alarm, one of their 
intended victims had already fallen a prey to 
those murderous Fhansegars. 

M^lanie would, probably, have been like- 
wise strangled, had not the fatal noose, whilst 
being thrown over her head, caught in the folds 
of the unusually capacious turban that she 
wore; and which falling off in the ensuing strug- 
gle, had evidently been the means of saving 
her from a cruel death. 

A few of my trusty Bheels, who had ac- 
companied us on this excursion, were already 
on the track of such of the Thugs as had effected 
their escape ; and having safely secured the rest, 
we now adjourned to Staunton's tent. 

Bradford, without a minute's loss of time, 
proceeded to apply every means which skill and 
science could devise, and endeavoured thus to 
reanimate the victim of the assassins ; but all 
his efforts proved of no avail: the deadly 
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" phans " or noose, had been too skilfully, too 
effectually cast ; and the vital spark was irre- 
vocably gone. 

In the course of administering all the assist- 
ance in our power, we had partly undressed the 
murdered man, and great was our astonish- 
ment on finding him to be, — not a native of 
Hindostan, but evidently of European origin ; 
of a prepossessing appearance, and not more 
than from twenty-five to thirty years of age. 

Poor Melanie, on hearing Bradford pro- 
nounce that there was no further hope of life, 
gave way to the most passionate burst of grief: 
and it would at such a moment, have been 
both unfeeling and ill-judged, to ask for any 
explanation or particulars as to the strange 
position in which we then found her placed. 

The dead body was immediately removed ; 
and Bradford, after administering a soothing 
opiate, recommended that Melanie should be 
left in quiet and alone. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE ADVENTURES OF M]&LANI£. 

" Damsel of France, I think I have you fast : 
Unchain'd your spirits now with spelling charms, 
And try if they can gain your liberty." 

Shakspeark. 

Exhausted, probably, both in body and mind, 
by previous fatigue and those powerful emo- 
tions she had lately undergone ; the slumbers 
of Madame de St. Remy, would appear to have 
been both heavy and prolonged ; for Sitayah, 
who at my request had undertaken to attend 
to the wants of our unexpected visitor ; on 
the following morning, repeatedly entered the 
tent appropriated to her use, before she found 
Melanie awake. 

Sitayah's curiosity had naturally been 
aroused — what woman's would not have been 
so? — nor did she at first conceal a slight 
degree of uneasiness, on learning my former 
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acquaintance with M^lanie; but this feeling 
soon gave way to sentiments of pity and com- 
passion, when, in the morning, she had the 
opportunity of examining her still slumbering 
charge. 

On beholding the poor, way-worn, sun- 
burnt, and haggard -looking being, whose 
countenance, stained and darkened — as I had 
myseK perceived the night before, by some 
artificial, means, — suspicion and jealousy, were 
at once driven from the kind-hearted Brahmi- 
nee's gentle and compassionate breast. Sitayah 
after this, expressed herself quite at ease, saying 
she could have nothing to apprehend from one, 
who more resembled a rude, weather-beaten 
Brinjarrie woman, than a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed Peri of Frangistan : one of those beautiful 
" Gopis " or sylphs of the Far West, the nightly 
attendants of bright Souryah (the sun) when 
he sinks in slumber beneath " Kalee Paunee :" 
the dark waters of " Durreeiah ;" the bound- 
less sea. 

Taking advantage of Melanie's prolonged 
repose, we eaj-ly consigned the body of her 
murdered companion to a hastily excavated 
grave ; and a heap of stones, surmounted by a 
wooden cross with a rudely-traced inscription. 
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marks the spot where we deposited the re- 
mains of " Vincentio Albani, a native of Lom- 
bardy, late an Officer in the Service of his 
Highness Maharajah Runjeet Singh; mur- 
dered by some Thugs near this spot, on the 

26th of , 18—/' He was interred with 

such few means of Christian burial as were 
then at our command. 

When we had together performed these 
last sad and solemn rites, Bradford — ^being un- 
willing to witness any further outbursts of 
female grief — ^which, as he said, ''were beyond 
the leech's art; " reluctantly tore himself away; 
crept into his palkee, and followed by every good 
wish on the part of his old friends, and by the 
more vociferous blessings of the aged FaJceer, 
was soon "chulling" along the road to Nag- 
pore ; whence he proposed to travel rapidly on, 
by " dak " to the station of his new regiment 
in Bengal. 

After we had fairly started the good Doctor, 
on his long and solitary journey, we next pro- 
ceeded to my tent, in order to consult what, 
under present circumstances, was best to be 
done. 

As to the captured Thugs I resolved to get 
rid of them, without delay, and despatched 
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them forthwith, under an escort, to the nearest 
station, where they would be handed over to 
the civil power. 

While we were thus engaged, Sitayah came 
to say that the "Ferringhee Beebee Sahib, 
having awoke, desired to see Staunton Sahib 
without delay." My friend instantly obeyed 
the summons ; a considerable time elapsed be- 
fore his return, and he then appeared so grave 
and thoughtful, that his altered looks imme- 
diately elicited remark. 

" Why, what's the matter, old fellow?" in- 
quired I, with some curiosity to know the 
cause of such unusual gravity. 

" My dear fellow," replied Staunton, " I'm 
in a regular ' fix,' and don't know how to get 
out of it ; that confounded Frenchwoman is 
now, just as mad and self-willed as ever she 
was when a girl. After nearly choking herself 
with hysterical sobs, on hearing that we had 
buried that poor handsome young fellow, for 
whom she professed so much regard, she 
suddenly dried up her tears, and appeared as 
calm and composed as she had been agitated 
a few seconds before ; then, resting her head 
upon her hand, she seemed quite absorbed in 
thought. 
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" Soon, however, as if determined on what 
course to pursue ; she quietly and very coolly 
remarked, that what had happened could not 
be undone ; that further lamentations were of 
no avail ; but having fallen in with so old a 
friend as myself, and finding me, moreover, 
without any ' hens' like those which controlled 
the movements of ce mauvais sujet Henri — as 
she is pleased to call you — she had resolved 
to place herself under my protection, — ^be my 
guardian angel for life ; 'etnete quitter,^ added 
she, ' quavec la vie /' 

" And," continued poor Staunton, " she is 
just the sort of person to keep her word; I 
don't know what the deuce to do, or how to 
get out of this confounded mess ! " 

Although, on such an occasion, any expres- 
sion of merriment was no doubt out of place ; 
I, nevertheless, could not help laughing most 
heartily at the dolorous tone in which my 
friend uttered these words ; and at the rather 
awkward, and at the same time, very unplea- 
sant position in which he so unexpectedly found 
himself placed ; whilst Sitayah — ^who insisted 
on being made acquainted with the purport of 
our conversation — joined in my hilarity, clapped 
her little hands with pleasure, and said the Fer- 
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ringhee Beebee Sahib was quite right, not to 
quit an old friend after having been separated 
from him so long ! 

Staunton, himself, could not at last help 
laughing at his own ludicrous situation ; how- 
ever, as spite of grief, love, joy, and sorrow, 
the vulgar process of eating and drinking must 
ever continue in force, in this sublunary world ; 
and as certain premonitory sensations began 
to warn us that the usual hour for " hazree," 
or breakfast had arrived; that important re- 
past was therefore immediately ordered to be 
prepared. 

Staunton then went to conduct Melanie to 
one of the tents, where a substantial meal had 
been laid out ; she appeared to have regained 
all her self-possession ; showed but few traces 
of her recent grief, and looked — after all the 
exposure, fatigue, and sufferings she had lately 
undergone — and notwithstanding her dark- 
ened complexion — extremely well, in the 
graceful and becoming Hindoo costume where- 
with she had been arrayed by Sitayah, who 
superintended her morning toilette. 

Melanie and myself had, — after our last 
interview in the garden at Bellevue, — parted 
under circumstances, which I did not care 
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to recall ; our meeting was now friendly, and 
though little given to the pathetic, she was 
affected even to tears as she shook me cor- 
dially by the hand, and warmly expressed the 
gratitude she felt for the service we had ren* 
dered her, as likewise for our endeavours to 
release her from captivity at Hyderabad. 

She recapitulated to us during the course 
of the day, all the varied incidents and ad- 
ventures of her life, from the time of arriving 
in this part of the world; the narration of 
which I shall here endeavour briefly to con- 
dense. 

The death of Monsieur le Docteur and 
Madame RoUin, had placed Melanie in pos- 
session of the petite propri6te of Bellevue; 
shortly after which — in an evil hour — she con- 
sented to a union with Monsieur de St. Remy ; 
and the latter, after applying to be put en 
retraitey had succeeded in obtaining a civil ap- 
pointment in India, at the French settlement 
of Pondicherry, on the Coromandel coast. 

Here Melanie; young, handsome, and as 
she candidly confessed : '^ a la v6rite un pen 
coquette,'' soon attracted the attentions of the 
gay and gallant young Lotharios of the co- 
lony. She was, in consequence, subjected to 
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much annoyance and restraint from her brutal 
husband; whose naturaDy irritable, jealous, 
and tyrannical disposition was greatly aggra- 
vated, by continued ill health; and it was 
owing to an unusually severe attack of sick- 
ness, that I had the opportunity — as the reader 
may perhaps remember — some ye^rs before, of 
having a momentary glimpse of Madame de St. 
R6my, previous to my embarkation at Pondi- 
cherry to return to England on sick leave. 

Mdanie continued, by her own account, to 
lead a most unhappy life ; and her husband's 
jealousy and irritability increased at length to 
a most intolerable degree. 

Negotiations and intrigues were, it would 
appear, taking place at this period, between the 
French, and some of the native powers in 
India; and Monsieur de St. Remy was sent 
on a secret mission to the court of the Nizam ; 
jealousy alone — as she imagined — inducing 
him to make his wife accompany him in the 
Ipng and fatiguing journey to Hyderabad. 

However, on arriving there, Melanie dis- 
covered to her horror and dismay, that she 
had been kidnapped thither, by her husband, 
for the most infamous purposes, that even his 
wickedness could have devised. 

VOL. III. T 
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The political mission of Monsieur de St. 
Remy was, as she afterwards learned, crowned 
with success ; he was loaded with presents, by 
the Nizam, and returned to Pondicherry an 
opulent man; circulating, at the same time, 
the report of his wife's sudden death from 
cholera, whilst on the march. Poor Melanie 
now found herself the wretched inmate of an 
Eastern harem: the "rosebud of preference" 
amidst a numerous and motley parterre of 
those variegated flowers, composing the ze- 
nanah of the old Nizam. 

The infamous villain who had thus be- 
trayed her, enjoyed however, but for a brief 
space, the price he had received for the com- 
mission of such a crime; for, as was subse- 
quently ascertained, he perished miserably on 
his passage back to France. 

The unfortunate Melanie, debarred from 
any means of communicating her hopeless cap- 
tivity; had need of all her fortitude and natui^ 
elasticity of spirits, not to give way to absolute 
despair. 

The details she gave us of " life in the 
harem" surpassed in gross depravity and licen- 
tiousness all that I had ever heard. ''Bea hot* 
reurs!'' — as Melanie expressed herself — ^which 
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required her no small stock of assurance, to 
describe in words, and which staggered even 
our powers of belief. 

Such — without hope of escape — a victim 
to the brutal passions of a repulsive old Eastern 
despot ; such, for a considerable space of time, 
was poor Melanie's unenviable position as the 
" Sittarah Mahal," or " Star of the Palace " of 
the Nizam. 

This hoary old sinner had in his zenanah, a 
large number of beautiful women, from nearly 
every part of the world, and of every tint and 
hue : from the swarthy Abyssinian to the fair 
daughter of Georgia and Circassia. Meianie 
was, however, for a time, the reigning favourite; 
and at last acquired such considerable influence 
over her doating lord, that on one occasion, her 
intercession rescued a fellow-sister captive from 
a cruel death. This was Sosun — " Mouttee 
Mahal " — the beautiful Hindoo maiden, who, 
as the " Lily of Cashmere," has already been 
introduced upon the scene. The gratitude of 
the fair Cashmeree knew, in consequence, no 
bounds ; and her attachment to her deliverer 
was fully evinced, by the endeavours made to 
restore that benefactress to liberty, for which 
Meianie ardently sighed in vain. 
t2 
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So carefully, however, was she secluded, 
that she had long to await the opportunity, 
which at last seemed to present itself at the 
zeafut already described, as having taken 
place on the marriage of the Nizam's favourite 
daughter. 

Melanie was, — as previously shovm, — in- 
formed by the faithful Cashmeree, that many 
EngUsh officers, from the cantonment of Secun- 
derabad, had been invited to attend at the 
feast. She eagerly grasped at even the shadow 
of a chance of making known her position; and 
with difficulty obtained permission to witness, 
in company with some of the elite of the zena- 
nah, the fireworks and other "tomasheh" of the 
" burree zeafut," about to be celebrated ; and 
which was the universal topic of conversation in 
every fashionable " underoun '* of the city. 

This was, however, considered a stretch of 
indulgence that would assuredly not have been 
granted to any other application, save to that of 
such a favourite as the " Sittarah Mahal;** who, 
under a numerous escort of eunuchs and Gar- 
dunnees, and accompanied by several of the 
other ladies . of the royal harem ( carefully 
shrouded from the public gaze, and conveyed 
in closed palkees, to the scene of the festival) ; 
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became thus an invisible spectatress of our 
proceedings on that occasion ; and taking the 
opportunity of my position under the trellis 
from whence she surveyed our movements, 
M^lanie had, in order to attract my attention, 
contrived to drop the rosebud at my feet, which 
was picked up, and appropriated to himself, by 
my acquaintance : the " Sword of Religion/* 

Aware now, of my being in the canton- 
ment of Secunderabad, she despatched thither 
her friend the Mouttee Mahal, with that letter, 
to me, which led to the unsuccessful attempt, 
to effect her liberation. 

Our plans had been frustrated by the trea- 
chery of one of her attendants, whom it was 
necessary to make acquainted with the plot ; 
and the consequence of this failure, was a 
stricter seclusion than ever, as likewise being 
placed under constant surveillance, and M6- 
lanie was thus debarred from every possibility 
of communicating with the friends she had so 
lately discovered; or of making known her 
painful position, in which she remained until 
the old Nizam's death. 

When this event took place, his harem was 
broken up, and M^lanie was sent by his suc- 
cessor as a sort of propitiatory offering to 
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Maharajah Runjeet Singh, the old Lion of the 
Punjaub, with whom the Minister at the Court 
of Hyderabad, was at that time carrying on 
some deeply-laid political intrigues. 

Our former acquaintance, the " Mouttee 
Mahal," had already given us some insight 
into Runjeet Singh's domestic occupations and 
amusements ; M^lanie fully corroborated these 
accounts, and described the depravity and ex- 
cesses which often took place at the Baccha- 
nalian orgies in which the Maharajah so fre- 
quently indulged, as passing the utmost limits 
of belief. 

His object appeared on such occasions not 
only to become intoxicated himself, but like- 
wise to intoxicate his guests. At these drink- 
ing " bouts," all his concubines, his dancing- 
girls, and even the Amazonian guards, were 
required to attend, and forced likewise to par- 
take of the fiery alcohol, which forming the 
basis of these " spiritual " entertainments, was 
profusely circulated around. 

When the whole party, — men and women, 
— ^had become considerably excited, or in com- 
mon parlance, pretty well drunk, " Des horreurs 
et des abominations," said M^lanie, " s'ensui- 
vaient, que vous ne pourriez vous figurer, et 
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que j aurais honte a vous d6crire !" And if 
Melanie felt ashamed to relate what there and 
then took place ; it must have been bad indeed i 

Melanie, it appears, acquired as great an 
ascendancy over the old Maharajah as she had 
previously exercised over the Nizam ; and de- 
scribed herself as being much more comfort- 
able (if comfort it could be called) in her new 
position, than when an inmate of the zenanah 
at Hyderabad, She even, whilst with Runjeet 
Singh, became the possessor of considerable 
wealth, having at one time the revenue of 
several villages assigned to her as a mainte- 
nance; but despite of his kindness and galr 
lantry she naively remarked, that the old Lion 
of the Punjaub was : " Un amant qui n*^tait 
guere a mon gout." 

Besides being no longer " dans la fleur de 
la jeunesse,*' her grim admirer happened to 
possess only a single eye; neither did the 
manner in which this old Cyclops " lui faisait 
la cour" apparently meet with the approba- 
tion of the fastidious M61anie ; and all these 
circumstances combined, caused her to engage 
in what she termed " une petite affaire de 
coeur" with a handsome Italian adventurer — 
one of many such in the Maharajah's service. 
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Vincentio Albani had, previous to trjing 
his fortunes in the East, studied medicine in 
his native land ; and this having come to the 
ears of Runjeet Singh, he had on one occasion 
consulted him in his capacity of "Hakeem;" 
obtained relief from his prescriptions, and from 
-that moment, Albani became a privileged per- 
son : the recognised medical attendant of the 
Maharajah, and was even sometimes applied to 
relative to the ailments, whether real or imagi- 
nary, of the ladies of his harem. 

By such means did Melanie become first 
acquainted with Signer Albani, and it would 
appear that this amourette continued for a long 
while undiscovered ; but as if to verify the old 
adage, that the course of true love never did 
run smooth, an unexpected obstacle suddenly 
arose to thwart the afiectionate proceedings of 
this loving pair. 

Old Runjeet, satiated with pleasure and 
voluptuousness, now cared little for his harem; 
but gave himself up entirely to the most 
frightful excesses and to the utmost depravity 
of taste. 

His young minion: Rajah Heerah Singh, 
— son of the prime minister — engrossed all 
the Maharajah's time. Runjeet granted to this 
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lad everything he wished, and allowed him to 
exercise the most unbounded influence at the ' 
court of Lahore. j 

This vicious and shamefully depraved youth, V 
had the presumption to endeavour to supplant i 
his master with several of the ladies of the 
harem, and amongst others paid his fulsome 
addresses to Melanie. 

She was perfectly aware of his character, 
treated his advances with the most sovereign ^ 
contempt, and even imprudently threatened to 
expose them to Runjeet Singh. She thus made 
Heerah Singh her most implacable enemy; 
narrowly watching her movements, his suspi- 
cions of the intrigue with Albani became 1 
awakened, and he soon obtained undoubted v 
proofs of the understanding that existed be- ( 
tween Melanie and the ItaUan adventurer. f 

Fortunately for her lover and herself, Run- ? 
jeet was at that time, absent at Peshawur, 4 
and still more fortunately for both, they re- If 
ceived timely notice that their liaison had been 
discovered, and would shortly be divulged to i 
the Maharajah. f 

They therefore took instant measures to ; 
ensure their safety by immediate flight ; which, f 
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disguised as native Souwars, they happily suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing. 

Mounted on fleet horses, they managed^ 
undetected, to leave Lahore; and by a cir- 
cuitous route (in order for greater safety to 
get within the limits of the British territories), 
and after encountering hardships, adventures, 
and difiiculties too numerous to be here de- 
tailed, they had at last progressed thus far to- 
wards their proposed destination (which was 
Bombay, and thence by the fii'st ship to 
Europe, and " la belle France"), when the tragic 
event that has been narrated, so strangely and 
unexpectedly took place. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A CHAPTER OP MISFORTUNES. 

*' O Gertrude, Gertrude, 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions ! " — Hamlet. 

" Suffolk, what remedy ? 
I am a soldier ; and unapt to weep, 
Or to exclaim on fortune's fickleness." 

King Henry VI. 

When Melanie had concluded her "strange 
eventful history" we consulted as to what 
course it were best for her now to pursue. 

She had managed, even in the hurry of 
a precipitate flight, to carry off property of 
her own, to a large amount: pearls, jewels, 
valuable ornaments and precious stones ; the 
former gifts " de ce vilain vieux Cyclope," as 
she usually termed old Runjeet Singh. 

She had besides, at different periods, pru- 
dently invested, for the sake of greater security, 
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in the hands of a well-known and respectable 
native banker at Shikarpoor (beyond the boun- 
dary of Runjeet's sway) considerable sums of 
money, derived from the revenues of the several 
villages, which — as in the case of most of Run- 
jeet's favourite ladies — had been assigned for 
her support, 

Melanie might therefore, in point of worldly 
possessions, have been considered as tolerably 
well off; and in the gratitude of the moment, 
she offered to share those riches with her kind 
old friends and generous deliverers, as she was 
pleased to call both Staunton and myself. 

Melanie had always been Uberal and warm- 
hearted : the child of passion and impulse, — 
with little education or religious and moral 
principle to regulate their course — it M^ill not 
be matter of surprise, if the life she had of 
late years been leading in India, should not 
have been conducive to any greater refinement 
in those principles, based as they had been on 
a foundation so unstable and insecure. 

She appeared — in her own peculiar way — 
sincerely to lament the loss of Vincentio 
Albani, but philosophically remarked that la- 
mentations would not restore him to Kfe ; ob- 
serving that the greatest satisfaction she could 
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now feel, would be — as she had before observed 
— to share between Staunton and myself what- 
ever wealth she might happen to possess ; add- 
ing that she had already acquainted Staunton 
with her intentions as to the future. 

"Et vous savez bien, mon ami/* added 
she naively, " qu*on revient toujours a ses 
premiers amours." 

This plan, however feasible it might appear 
to M^lanie, in no wise suited the other party 
concerned ; who opposed it with as much deli- 
cacy and regard for her feelings as he could ; 
urging such valid reasons for non-compliance 
with her wishes, that M^lanie at last — though 
reluctantly — gave up the point, and it was 
finally resolved that Staunton (whose period of 
leave would admit of such an arrangement) 
should accompany her at once to Bombay; and 
having first settled all her pecuniary affairs, 
should next engage a passage for her either to 
Bourbon or the Mauritius, from whence she 
would be able easily to proceed to France. 

Pursuant to this determination, I placed 
my palankeen at the disposal of M^lanie ; my 
friends left me that same evening for their 
intended destination, and I became once more 
the "monarch of all that I surveyed** in the 
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dominions of my jungle home : no longer, — - 
thanks to Sitayah, — solitary as heretofore; 
but of her kind companionship I was, alas! 
too soon destined to be deprived! 



A few days after the departure of Staunton 
and Meianie, I received a despatch from Cap- 
tain Bertram, desiring me to move, without a 
minute's delay, to a distant portion of my dis- 
trict ; in order to co-operate with him in the 
suppression of some disturbances, said to have 
recently broken out amongst the Bheels. 

I, of course, started off immediately, and 
my palankeen not having yet returned, Sitayah, 
mounted on a quiet tattoo, or small pony, she 
had been accustomed occasionally to ride, ac- 
companied by one or two female attendants, 
and what I considered a sufficient escort, fol- 
lowed more leisurely in the rear. 

On arriving at the appointed spot, the inti- 
mation awaited me of having been summoned 
thither, by what proved to be a false alarm, 
wherefore, hastily retracing my steps, and pro- 
ceeding to the " rendezvous," where I had 
arranged to meet my gentle protegee, I there, 
— to my inexpressible dismay and grief, — 
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learnt that a sad calamity had occurred, termi- 
nating in her death. 

While traversing a narrow jungle defile, 
where the party was obliged to move along in 
single file, the escort had suddenly been 
startled by a royal tiger s well-known terrific 
roar. Scarcely, however, had the warning 
sounds of "Bhag! Bhag!'* issued firom her 
attendants, when the monster, springing across 
the lengthened and probably straggUng line, 
dashed Sitayah's pony to the ground, and 
before assistance could be afforded, carried off' 
the unfortunate girl in the presence of the 
whole party ; who afterwards, long, but vainly 
followed on the grim monster's track ! 

Horrified, maddened, and frantic with ex- 
cessive grief, I went immediately with all my 
people to the fatal spot, in hopes of being able 
at least to gain certain intelligence of poor 
Sitayah's fate, — to recover, if possible, some 
portion of her beloved remains, and attempt to 
avenge her cruel death. 

So very short a time had elapsed since the 
occurrence of this tragic event, that on arriving 
at the place, the marks were still visible on the 
pathway, of the struggles of the prostrate tattoo. 
My Bheels were soon on the tiger's track, and 
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incited by the promise of a high reward, con- 
tinued on its trail with all the instinctive eager- 
ness of the bloodhound race. 

Following them for a considerable distance 
as best I could, — my clothes torn to rags, — 
bleeding and lacerated in my person, from the 
abrading effects of the thorny nature of the 
underwood through which we forced our way, 
— we at length reached a high ledge of rock, 
towering like an island from amidst the verdant 
ocean of jungle, which spread for miles around. 

Such locaUties are frequently the resort of 
the large and more ferocious denizens of these 
uncultivated wastes; and here unmistakeable 
evidence presented itself, that this spot was 
the lurking-place of the savage animal of which 
we were then in quest. 

The remains of bones and skuUs of both 
animals and men, marked this Golgotha as the 
scene of many a bloody feast. The Bheels 
and such of my other followers as had come 
up, now spread themselves in every direction 
round about. 

Excited by the eagerness of the pursuit, 
and by an ardent desire of avenging the loss 
of one, whose gentle kindness had rendered her 
an universal favourite, my people, — whose 
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blood was up, confident in their numbers^ and 
thirsting with revenge, — appeared to have 
discarded all sentiments of prudence as well 
as fear. 

After completely surrounding this isolated 
rock, so as to prevent any possibility of the 
tiger slipping past us unobserved, I directed 
niy followers to advance, shouting and beating 
through the bushes as they approached its 
wooded base. 

Fresh reinforcements of stragglers conti- 
nued to arrive ; and what with matchlocks ; the 
bows and arrows of the Bheels ; the spears and 
pistols of some of my Souwars, who had fol* 
lowed through the dense jungle on foot ; and 
my own usually unerring rifle ; we felt sure — if 
we could only find him — of destroying our 
savage foe. 

Carried away by my excited feelings, I 
scrambled up the steep sides of the dark mass 
of rock, — now glowing with furnace-heat under 
the nearly vertical rays of a mid-day sun, — 
whilst not a breath of air stirred the motion- 
less and gUstening foUage of the thorny plants 
around. 

Panting, thirsty, and nearly exhausted by 
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the excessive heat, I nevertheless struggled on 
in advance, but closely followed by my Sais, 
and one of the Souwars, named Youssuf Khan, 
a man from the northern provinces of Bengal, 
remarkable for his extraordinary strength and 
courage, who, despite the incumbrances of a 
heavy spear and huge jack-boots, had managed 
to make his way through the dense jungle, 
and keep pace with me and the hghter-armed 
and more active Bheels. 

These two men — the Sais or groom, and 
Youssuf Khan — were following immediately 
in my rear ; a thick intervening baubul bush 
separated us for a while. 

Presently I heard the Sais call out in a 
loud tone of voice : " Dekho ! Dekho Sahib ! 
— Beebee Sahib kay kupray ehan hyn ! " — 
(See, Sir ! See ! — here are the lady's clothes.) 

I rushed round the intervening brush- 
wood, and beheld part of what appeared to be 
a muslin sarree, deeply stained with blood ; 
and, raising the sad relic from the ground, I 
instantly recognised it as having belonged to 
my poor lamented Sitayah. Close by, lay a 
bloody and coagulated, ropy mass of human 
hair, — no doubt those once long and beautiful 
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raven locks, whose luxuriant and ample growth, 
had in death evidently baffled the voracious 
monster's rage ! 

While sorrowfully contemplating this har- 
rowing sight, I heard a deep, low growl issuing 
from within a few feet of the spot on which I 
stood. 

*' Khubberdar Sahib !" — " Sahib khub- 
berdar — wohan Bhagh hy ! " roared out the 
Sai's at the very top of his voice, pointing at 
the same time towards an overhanging ledge 
of rock, overgrown with straggling thorns and 
briars. 

I looked keenly forward in the direction 
pointed out ; another low growl, and the angry 
lashing of the animal's tail amongst the long 
dry grass and brambles, in the midst of which 
he apparently lay concealed, directed my atten- 
tion to a spot where, from beneath the obscu- 
rity of the overhanging rock, a pair of glaring 
eyes — like pieces of red-hot coal — shone me- 
nLngl, forth. 

With a hand rendered tremulous by rage 
and over-exertion, I instantly raised my rifle 
and fired, as I imagined, at the centre of the 
tiger's crouching head. 
u2 
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A terrific roar, a mighty spring, followed 
simultaneously with the rifle's loud report; I 
found myself hurled as by a thunderbolt to 
the ground; I felt — for I remained perfectly 
sensible during a few brief seconds — I felt the 
monster's deadly fangs lacerating the fleshy 
part of my shoulder, whilst its burning breath 
played upon my averted face. 

I recollect, when in this position, looking 
up with the faintest glimmering hope of ap- 
preaching aid; for I imagined that, stricken 
with fear, all my people must undoubtedly 
have fled, and left me to an inevitable fate. 

I can even now, though not without a 
shudder, distinctly recall the thrilling sensa- 
tion of mingled joy and hope which shot like 
electricity through my brain, as — whilst de- 
sperately struggling for life — I beheld my 
faithful Sais rush manfully to the rescue, and 
discharge both barrels of the fowling-piece he 
was carrying, into the back of the tiger's neck, 
whilst Youssuf IChan made a deadly lunge at 
him with his spear. 

I then felt him relax the vice-like and 
crunching grasp of his terrific jaws, but be- 
came insensible to what followed, until I found 
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myself in Bertram's tent ; then, returning con- 
sciousness was attended by the acutest suf- 
fering and bodily pain. 

I experienced every kindness and attention 
at the hands of my " Chief/' who, after seeing 
that my lacerated wounds had been properly 
dressed, placed me in his palankeen, and ac- 
companied me to Aurungabad, where I re- 
mained for several weeks without being able 
to leave my couch. 

It has been often and justly remarked, that 
misfortunes never come alone, and this old 
adage was now fully exemplified in my case. 

The account of this accident had by some 
means reached my friend Staunton at Bombay, 
who, hurrying the arrangements for Melanie's 
departure, and leaving her in safety at that 
Presidency, hastened his return to Aurun- 
gabad. 

Such was my friend's anxiety to be with 
me, that, in order to expedite his arrival, he 
vrrote to have several horses posted at intervals 
on the road, and in the hottest season of the 
year, accomplished the last portion of the jour- 
ney — nearly one himdred miles — at a single 
stretch, and in the course of a day. 

He arrived at Aurungabad with a raging 
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fever in his blood, and eight-and-forty hours 
afterwards was a corpse! 

Nor did my misfortunes end here : I had 
invested the amount of all my little savings 
(sufficient for the purchase of a company^ for 
which I had returned my name) in a well- 
known banking-house at Calcutta, and intel- 
ligence of its failure reached me about this time. 
Great was the distress occasioned throughout 
India by so unexpected an event, in the con- 
sequences of which I likewise found myself 
involved. 

A junior officer now purchased over my 
head, and thus, all hopes of promotion were 
suddenly dashed to the ground. 

These were, no doubt, sufficient trials to 
fall upon one at the same time ; yet even these 
might have been philosophically borne, had 
they not been closely followed by other cala- 
mities of a still more crushing kind. 

It was long since I had received any in- 
telligence from home ; and scarcely was I able 
to leave my couch, when two " Europe" letters 
were put into my hand; they were in Wil- 
loughby's well-known writing, and a wide 
black border, led me to anticipate some fresh 
cause of grief. 
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These letters were of different and distant 
dates. The first one I opened, contained an 
account of the Admiral's death ; the other an- 
nounced, that my beloved parent had shortly 
afterwards followed him to the grave ! 

My regiment was then at Bangalore, ex- 
pecting shortly to be ordered home ; and 
while hesitating between the alternative of 
efi^ecting an exchange, or being placed on 
half-pay (for I was still unfortunately within 
the " break," *) disturbances unexpectedly oc- 
curred in Coorg, and my corps being ordered 
thither on active servibe in the field, I imme- 
diately threw up my appointment, and joined 
it, as in honour and duty bound. 

* Or of the number of officers exceeding the esta- 
blishment at home, who on the return of a regiment to 
England are consequently placed on half-pay. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THE COORG WAR. 

" Rebellion ! foul, dishonouring word. 

Whose wrongful blight so oft has stain'd 
The holiest cause, that tongue or sword 

Of mortal, ever lost or gain*d ! 
How many a spirit bom to bless, 

Hath sunk beneath that withering name, 
Whom but a day's, an hour's success, 
Had wafted to eternal fame ! " 

Moore. 

The Coorg War ! and what on earth is the 
Coorg war ? will the reader, uninitiated into 
the arcana of Indian affairs, no doubt instantly 
exclaim as he scans the words. 

Indeed the British public appear to take 
so very little interest in our Eastern affairs ; 
which affairs are — from no doubt very good 
reasons — so carefully wrapt in an almost im- 
penetrable cloak of mystery and concealment 
by those " who still continue to rule, or rather 
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to misrule, that immense portion of the British 
Empire ; to drain it of its resources ; to mo- 
nopolise its revenue ; to gorge themselves with 
its riches, without making it or its inhabitants 
any sort of commensurate return," — and this 
rapacious and secret system, has continued 
during the course of so many years, that it 
has at last effectually lulled the English nation 
into a complete state of apathy, respecting 
Indian policy : an apathy from whence they 
appear only to be aroused by some "untoward'' 
and eventful occurrences : as a Caboul disaster 
— a brilliant victory, such as Meanee — or a san- 
guinary and destructive campaign, as that of 
the Sutledge ! 

This ignorance and supine indifference to 
the interests and welfare of India, are like- 
wise applicable to most of our other posses- 
sions abroad. 

Thus, India, — unprotected by the Legisla- 
ture, — is suffered from year to year to be op- 
pressed by a set of mercenary traders : powerful 
in their wealth, and wealthy through their ini- 
quitous extortions ; whilst it continues to be 
thus misruled, till often driven to the verge of 
rebellion by other " officials," who obstinately 
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persevere in a system which never has suc- 
ceeded, and never will succeed ! 

When and how, may it be asked, is such 
a state of things to end P 

It will, probably, continue thus, in the 
East, until our Indian Empire crumbles, under 
this accumulated weight of corruption, into 
the dust, or is rescued from such a fate, by 
immediate steps towards a thorough and 
searching system of reform ; — one of the first 
steps towards which, would be the abolition of 
the Charter : thus placing India under direct 
British rule ; a step that could not fail to be 
attended with advantages, counterbalanced by 
few objections — advantages which would more 
particularly be felt by the military service at 
large — of Her Majesty's as well as of the pre- 
sent East India Company's Service. To these 
two branches of the army (with a few preli- 
minary arrangements by which all objections 
could be obviated) would thus at once be 
opened a vast field of enterprise and conveni- 
ence, now hermetically sealed to both. 

With regard to the Government of India, 
as well as that of our colonies, what is most 
wanted is, a proper representation in ParUa- 
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ment by deputies, whom they might send to 
advocate their respective interests, and to en- 
lighten the British Government and the British 
pubUc, as to the validity of their claims and 

rights. 

« « « * « 

Another digression ! Return we therefore, 
to the Coorg war — and, in reply to the reader's 
probable inquiries of : Where and what is 
Coorg? When did the said war take place ? 
and wherefore was it undertaken ? I would 
for the information of the uninitiated thus 
reply :— 

That Coorg was an ancient Hindoo Prin- 
cipality; independent in itself, and governed 
by its own Rajahs from the remotest times. 
Situated in the mountainous districts of the 
Western Ghauts ; its inhabitants, who are, I 
believe, of tha"Nair" caste; are, like most 
other mountaineers, a brave and hardy race ; 
who long and strenuously resisted the encroach- 
ments of the neighbouring Mahomedan power 
of the Mysore. 

Hyder Ali attempted in vain to subdue 
these warlike clans, until — following the ex- 
ample set by a certain " Honourable Company'* 
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— ^he offered his " mediation " in a dispute 
which had arisen as to the succession. 

Unfortunately for these mountaineers, this 
ofiPer was accepted ; of which Hyder took ad- 
vantage, first to destroy one candidate, next 
to imprison the other, and finally to take pos- 
session himself, of the whole territory of the 
rival competitors. 

Beer Rajindrah, the imprisoned Rajah, con- 
trived however under Hyder's successor, Tippoo 
Saib, to efiPect his escape ; return to his native 
mountains, and resume the sovereignty of which 
he had been so unjustly deprived. 

On his demise, in 1808, he — contrary to 
the established usages of the country — be- 
queathed his dominions to his daughter, Dewa 
Amajee ; thus excluding from the succession, 
his brother Lingah Elajah ; who, according to 
immemorial custom, was the rightful heir. 

Here, therefore, was an opportunity for 
oflScious interference, not to be lost sight of 
by the "Honourable Company;" who were not 
more backward than had been Hyder Ali, in 
availing himself of a similar pretext. 

An annual bribe of 8000 pagodas, was 
the weighty inducement which moved this 
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"Honourable Company " to support the cause 
of Lingah Rajah, and to estabUsh him on the 
throne: which he, and his successors conti- 
nued to occupy until upwards of a quarter of 
a century had elapsed. 

Then, and not till then, the discovery ap- 
peared suddenly to have been made, that the 
Court of Directors had during this length of time, 
countenanced a set of usurpers, without a shadow 
of claim, to the position they had so long held; 
and that as all the family of the rightful heirs 
of Beer Rajindrah had become extinct; it 
would, therefore, be more consonant with the 
ends of justice to expel the intruders, and to 
appropriate, for the benefit of the " Honour- 
able Company," all their donainions and re- 
venues; goods, chattels, and estates. 

Hence originated the Coorg war of 1834; 
and on referring to history, it will be found, 
that, with equal rectitude, have originated — 
since the days of Clive, — nearly all our in- 
terferences, quarrels, and destructive wars with 
the native powers of the East : — ^those little 
differences of opinion, always ending with the 
"annexation" of the conquered or forfeited ter- 
ritory to the overgrown and unjustly-acquired 
dominions of this all-grasping cUque. Such & 
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system, on looking back to past events in India, 
will, I think, be found to constitute the general 
rule, — no doubt, with some exceptions, — the 
most brilliant of which is, perhaps, that of the 
last purely defensive war against the Seikhs. 



It being, therefore, in the present instance, 
deemed " expedient " (a word which, by the 
way, is now very much in vogue), it being 
deemed expedient to confiscate the possessions 
of the reigning Sovereign of Coorg ; a proclap 
mation was issued by the Grovemor in Council, 
bearing date the 1st of April, 1834 ; by which 
it was announced, that " Veerajunder Woodiar, 
was no longer to be considered as Rajah of 
Coorg." 

To enforce this enactment, an army of 7500 
men, divided into five different bodies, simul- 
taneously invaded the territories of the Rajah. 
And so little decency was observed in the pro- 
ceeding ; that this aggressive measure was car- 
ried into effect, the very day on which this ar-^ 
bitrary decree had been issued at Madras ! 

The Coorgs defended themselves for a 
while most gallantly in their mountain strong- 
holds, and behind their rudely -constructed 
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stockades ; but the result of such an unequal 
contest could not long be doubtful. 

In less than a fortnight, after enduring in 
this guerilla warfare much hardship, exposure, 
and privations, — in spite of — (as usual) the 
most egregious military blunders on our part 
—and with a loss of upwards of three hundred 
killed and wounded; the campaign was brought 
to a close, by the surrender of Veerajunder 
Woodiar, and the consequent absorption of his 
petty sovereignty into the vast territories of 
the " Honourable Company of Merchants trad- 
ing in the East." 

« « « « « 

After the wandering, independent sort of 
life I had so long led in the wild jungles of the 
Nerbuddah, — where I was so completely my 
own master, — and the subsequent excitement of 
our short but active campaign ; I must confess 
to feeling at first, not a little disgusted with the 
dull ordinary routine of regimental cantonment 
work. 

I might, no doubt, on application, have 
been replaced in my former appointment ; but 
felt broken -spirited and downcast by recent 
losses and misfortunes. My health was 'like- 
wise worn out by such constant exposure 
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in those unhealthy districts ; and I was, more- 
over, sufFering from jungle fever, contracted 
when returning with my regiment from Cooi^, 
through the pestilential jungles of the Wynaud. 

On the other hand, being still without the 
"break," if I returned to England with my 
corps (which was now first on the list for home 
service), I had before me the unenviable 
prospect of becoming, perhaps for life, a subal- 
tern on " half-pay/' 

Whilst thus situated, and hesitating whe- 
ther or not to efiect an exchange into some re- 
giment remaining in India ; my kind friend 
and patron. Colonel Sandham, fell a victim to 
the same disease, under which I was myself so 
severely suffering ; and as there was no reason 
to doubt but that the vacancy would be filled 
up in the corps ; (a move, which by placing me 
beyond the " break," would have enabled me 
to remain on full pay) — I now, therefore, de- 
termined on returning with my regiment to 
England, whenever it should be ordered home. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA, AND SERVICE IN 
KAFFIRLAND. 

" Lean, raw-boned rascals ! who would e'er suppose 
They had such courage and audacity?" 

ShAESP£ABE. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the operations 
in Coorg, we received instructions to proceed 
to Madras ; where, until the order for our em- 
barkation arrived, we occupied for some time, 
our former quarters at Fort St. George. 

It is time I should here state — what I 
ought to have stated before— that my kind 
friends, the Talbots, were no longer at Madras. 

Mr. Talbot having some time since, com- 
pleted his term of service, had quitted India 
for good, and returned to England on the 
handsonie civil allowance he was entitled to ; 
which enabled him to retire in comparative 
affluence and ease. 

VOL. III. X 
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Louisa — stin Louisa Talbot — ^had, with 
Mrs. Archer, accompanied her &ther home; 
and every tie being now severed^ which ocm- 
nected me with India, where, — ^with the excep- 
tion of Captain Bertram, few valned friends 
remained, — ^it may be imagined how rejoiced I 
felt, when the order at length arrived for us to 
hold ourselves in readiness to cross the ''surf." 

When a regiment is about to leave India 
on its return to England ; a certain number of 
the men are allowed to volunteer, and exchange 
into other corps, whose term of Indian service 
has not expired. 

The soldier, as an inducement to take this 
step then received from the " Company " a 
certain bounty, to the amount — ^if I remember 
right — of about thirty rupees; and having 
obtained this sum: the "mess of porridge'* 
for which he sold the right to revisit his na- 
tive land — he was next allowed every faciKty 
and encouragement to spend it in drink at the 
Regimental Canteen. 

Now, as all the spirits there consumed, were 
furnished from the "Company's" stores; this 
was an indirect, but eflfectual means of refund- 
ing the " bounty," and thus securing, nearly 
gratis, the services of a seasoned soldier, — whilst 
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saving the amount of his passage-money home, 
— and that of his successor : probably, a raw 
and unacclimatised recruit! 

What mattered it that the regiment became 
demoralised by the saturnalia which always then 
ensued ? What mattered it that for a paltry 
and destructive bribe, the poor deluded soldier 
should, perhaps for ever, be severed from coun- 
try, from home, from all that he held most dear? 

What mattered this ? 

Did not the " Lords of Leadenhall " pocket 
by each such bargain in this heartless traffic of 
human flesh and blood — of English^ not of 
negro flesh and blood — did they not thereby 
pocket, probably, at least one hundred pounds? 

What is negro traffic, compared with traffic 
such as this ? Does this traffic continue still? 



Whilst this volunteering was in force, the 
regiment remained in the greatest state of dis- 
organisation, which lasted until all the bounty 
money had been spent. 

Then, and not till then, were these frightful 

scenes of authorised debauchery brought to a 

final close ; shortly after which, the transport 

which was to carry back the regiment to Eng- 

X 2 
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land, made its i^pearanoe, and came to anchor 
in the Roads. 

This process of "volunteering*' left the 
corps about two hundred strong — an unusual 
number for a regiment to cany home — and we 
shortly embalmed under the command of Cap- 
tain Swallow, the senior officer present, who, 
it was confidently believed and hoped, would 
succeed to the majority that became vacant, — 
should the other vacancy be filled up, — which 
had been occasioned by Colonel Sandham's 
universally lamented deatL 

Illustrative of the defects of our militaij 
system ; of the injustice of that of " purchase," 
and of the slowness of promotion to the non- 
purchasing officer, unsupported by interest or 
family connexion — whatever his services may 
be — I will take the opportunity of exemplifying 
all this, by briefly alluding to the career of Cap- 
tain Swallow, who — as senior officer — com- 
manded my corps when it left India on re- 
turning home. 

The period of Captain Swallow's war ser- 
vices extended over a term of years, embracing 
Abercrombie's expedition to Egypt in 1799 to 
the attack of New Orleans in 1815 : shortly 
after this, with the rank of Captain, he was 
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placed by reduction on half-pay, which was all 
that he had to depend upon for the mainte- 
nance and education of a numerous family. 

After remaining several years in this un- 
enviable state, and, notwithstanding continual 
applications for employment, he was at length 
appointed to full pay in his present corps, 
which he joined in India, leaving his family at 
home ; not having the means wherewith to de- 
fray their passage out. 

As may well be imagined, from the allusion 
I have already made to the length of Captain 
Swallow's previous services, he was then, no 
longer in the first bloom of youth ; indeed, he 
joined us a grey-haired, though still hale and 
vigorous, old soldier ; and after ten years of exile 
and separation from his family, (during which 
he participated in all the services and dangers 
of his regiment in the trying climate of the 
East,) he now stood at the top of the list of 
Captains, in full expectation of being confirmed 
in the vacant Majority occasioned by the death 
of Colonel Sandham. 

However, neither our Senior Major nor 
Captain Swallow happened (unfortunately for 
their own, as well as for the welfare of the 
other oflScers of the corps) to possess either 
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"aristocratic or influential connexions," or 
any " interest '" at the Horse Guards. Their 
^'ust claims were consequently disregarded; 
and a great injustice was perpetrated, which 
condemned poor Captain Swallow to remain 
seventeen years longer in the rank he then held; 
young officers meanwhile constantly purchasing 
over his head ! At the end of this period, and 
after having served his country for upwards of 
FIFTY TEAEs, an act of " favour'* was conferred 
upon him, by the appointment to a Majority in 
a Colonial corps — thus entailing on the now 
broken-down, and broken-hearted veteran ano- 
ther period of exile and separation from his 
family : the only remaining support and comfort 
of his old age ! 

These are facts* — damning facts ! and with 
such, staring him in the face, the "Guards- 
man '' memorialises to be placed " on an equal 
footing with his more fortunate brethren of 
the Line ! ! ! '' 

The Guardsman — who thinks himself 
hardly used — if after ten or twelve years' 
home service, he attains not, — (as he most 
frequently does,) the rank of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Line ! 

* Which can be authenticated. 
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The words of the celebrated Lord Chan- 
cellor Erskine ought, however, to be borne in 
mind ; and from so great an authority a quo- 
tation may, perhaps, not be deemed inapt. . 

" If unanimity reign among the oflBcers ; 
if they are not deficient in that spirit which 
ought to be the first germ in the composition 
of soldiers, their solicitations for the removal 
of this shameful injustice, will be crowned with 
success/' 

Why, therefore, should not Lord Erskine's 
advice be followed without further hinderance 
or delay ? 

a^ ^ ^ a^ * 

The " Honourable Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies," having, by this 
time, got some twenty years' good work out of 
my old corps, and likewise all its most effi- 
cient remaining men, (for only such were al- 
lowed to volunteer) cared apparently little for 
what was to become of the rest. 

We were huddled together on board of an 
old and unseaworthy transport, which nearly 
foundered in a gale of wind off the Cape ; and 
after incurring the most imminent danger, we 
— in a sinking state — succeeded at last in our 
endeavours to enter Table Bay. 
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That stupendous bulwark of rock and 
precipice, surmounted with its colossal recum- 
bent Lion,* chiselled by nature out of the 
bold promontory — crouching on which — he 
appears to guard the approach to his native 
land: that magnificent spectacle of the Table 
Mountain with its white, fleecy "cloth" of 
cloud, has been so often and so well por- 
trayed, that I shall not attempt to describe it 
here. 

Suffice it to mention, that the magnificent 
panorama now spread out before us, as we 
came to an anchor in Table Bay, was hailed 
with all those feelings of unmitigated delight; 
known only to those who, — storm-tossed as we 
had been of late, — have, amidst innumerable 
difficulties and dangers, reached at last a haven 
of safety and of rest. 

Gladly at that moment, did all of us anti- 
cipate the delight of a " run " on shore, whilst 
our damaged vessel underwent the requisite 
repairs ; trusting that with finer weather and 
more favouring gales we should again soon be 

* The promontory forming the most southern ex- 
tremity of Africa, bears somewhat the appearance and 
shape of a recumbent lion, from whence it derives its 
name. 
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enabled to put to sea, and speedily wafted to 
the shores of our native land. 

Such were the pleasant dreams in which 
we then indulged ! visions to be, alas ! but too 
soon dispelled ! 

Scarcely had the anchor been let go, when 
a boat came alongside, and we were officially 
informed, that in consequence of the sudden 
outbreak of a Kaffir War, every available force 
had been already despatched to the Eastern 
Frontier; to which destination, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and likewise the Governor of 
the Cape, had also gone ; leaving directions to 
lay an embargo on, and forward immediately 
to Port EUzabeth any British troops which 
might put into Table Bay. 

Our sick and invalids, together with the 
heavy baggage, were all landed ; but every 
efficient officer and man of our poor skeleton 
corps, was immediately transferred — in Ught 
marching order — to a couple of small coasting- 
vessels, which lay close at hand, ready to weigh 
anchor and instantly proceed to Algoa Bay. 

Such are the vicissitudes, incident to the 
career of a British soldier of the Line ! 

In the course of a couple of hours, we found 
ourselves crowded on board two wretched httle 
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schooners, amidst every conceivable sort of filth 
and discomfort, and exposed again to all the 
fury of the mountain billows, of that most 
tempestuous of stormy seas. 

To add to our misery ; many of us — seap 
soned sailors as we were — became (owing pro- 
bably to the difference of motion in these 
smaller vessels,) subjected again to a repetition 
of that wretched sensation, incident to sea- 
sickness ! 

Our discomforts and annoyances were, how- 
ever, luckily not destined to be very long ; for 
a speedy passage soon brought us to Algoa 
Bay ; and as the wind was then fortunately off 
the shore, we were enabled immediately to land, 
and without paying the frequent penalty on that 
inhospitable coast : of being drenched and half 
drowned in its angry and boiling surf. 

The surf-boats, as they are called, which 
carried the troops ashore (though much more 
substantially built) reminded us forcibly of the 
mussoulah boats at Madras; but here, all further 
similitude was at an end ; and everything we 
now beheld, presented the greatest contrast to 
the far more civilised and " gorgeous East/' 

A few mean, wretched-looking, little build- 
ings, straggling amidst desolate and barren hil- 
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locks of sand, scattered along a wild and surf- 
beaten line of coast, whose insecurity was 
clearly shown by the numerous wrecks then 
stranded on the shore; without a tree or single 
spot of verdure to enliven or animate the scene; 
were the first objects which presented them- 
selves to our sight, as we gradually neared the 
land. 

Then, a set of tall, muscular, ferocious- 
looking negroes, of the darkest colour, and 
in the most primitive kind of dress — or rather 
in no dress at all — rushed pele-mSle through 
the surf, and lifting us from the boats, bore us 
aloft on their brawny shoulders, and deposited 
us safely on the sandy beach. 

These strange, uncouth-looking savages, 
were "Fingoes" — the Helots of South-eastern 
Africa, — who (having escaped from the cruel 
bondage of their Kaffir tyrants) had taken 
refuge under the British flag. 

Next, coarse, rude-looking men, with Eng- 
lish faces, and dressed in rustic European garb, 
hailed us with a rough welcome in our native 
tongue ; phlegmatic-looking Dutch boers, with 
broad- brimmed hats surmounted by ostrich 
feathers, on their heads, and pipe in mouth, 
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passively gazed upon us as they lounged lazily 
about : strange and fantastic-looking creatures, 
— male and female — having more the appear* 
ance of apes than of human beings; danced, 
capered, gesticulated, and vociferated around. 

These were Hottentots : the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the soil; who dispossessed and 
driven westward before the deadly, unerring 
assegais of their dreaded and blood-thirsty 
Kaffir foes ; had long since fled from the banks 
of the Kye, and — like the Fingoes — were now 
under our protecting wing. 

As we formed upon the beach, unfurled 
our tattered colours, and cheerily marched off 
to the inspiring air of the "British Grenadiers;" 
the females of this strange, unearthly-looking 
race, (for they appeared scarcely to deserve the 
endearing name of " women " — like so many 
" she-satyrs '* in some mythological Bacchana- 
lian feast — preceded our band; screeching, 
singing, dancing and casting about their supple 
limbs, with all manner of strange antics and 
contortions, though sometimes not without a 
certain degree of grace. 

Having reached a large dilapidated build- 
ing, our men made themselves as comfortable 
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as they could, for the night ; but such was the 
apparent urgency of the case, that we received 
orders to march on the ensuing day. 

The morning dawned, and with it came 
the preparations for our approaching move; 
preparations accompanied by the strangest 
sights and sounds. 

Large covered waggons having much the ap- 
pearance of popular representations of " Noah's 
Ark," placed on creaking wheels, drawn by 
eighteen or twenty bullocks, yoked in, two-and- 
two abreast, and driven by active little Hot- 
tentots, clad in leathern trousers or "crackers" 
— as they are called — ^with ragged jackets and 
" shocking-bad hats," shouting, swearing, and 
gesticulating most vehemently, as they cracked 
their enormously-long whips ; presented, alto- 
gether, a scene as novel as it was strange : af- 
fording amidst all the noise, uproar, and confu- 
sion which prevailed, the strongest contrast to 
the orderly, systematic manner, in which similar 
movements are usually performed in the East. 

At last, after apparently interminable de- 
lays, the waggons moved slowly off, accom- 
panied by a regimental guard, reinforced for 
greater security, by a small troop of EngUsh 
colonists and Dutch boers, paounted on sturdy 
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little horses, and clothed in fustian jackets, 
leather " crackers, " broad - brimmed hats, 
adorned with ostrich feathers ; and each car^ 
rying a most formidable-looking sort of blmi- 
derbuss — here called a "a roer/' — in his hand. 

Nor was it considered superfluous to take 
such precautions, even during the short march 
from Port Elizabeth to Graham's Town, which 
is the capital of Albany : the easternmost pnv. 
vince of the Cape. 

True, that owing to the most energetic 
exertions, the Fish River Bush was supposed 
to be nearly cleared of KaflEm; and that our 
invading force had entered their country, carried 
off their cattle, and destroyed their gardens and 
huts; nevertheless, numerous bodies of the 
enemy having evaded the vigilance of our 
troops, had got into our rear, and spread 
themselves over the eastern provinces, where 
they continued to commit the most barbarous 
atrocities ; plundering, murdering and burning 
everything in their course; while they swarmed 
like locusts over the land. 

As an instance of the necessity there was 
of taking the precautions we adopted against 
surprise; I may here mention, that whilst 
pitching our camp, the first evening of the 
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march, on the banks of the Zwartkops river, 
we suddenly beheld the outline of a dark, 
naked figure, (which our Burgher escort 
pointed out as a Kaffir) looming in appar- 
ently gigantic proportions on the summit of 
the opposite heights, by the now fast-waning 
and uncertain evening light. 

This dusky apparition appeared but for a 
single instant in view, and then as suddenly 
disappeared into the adjoining bush. 

No more was thought of this occurrence 
at the time, further than warning our night 
sentries to be on the alert ; but it afterwards 
transpired that this Kaffir, was a petty chief, 
who in an incredibly short space of time, con- 
veyed to his people the information of a re- 
inforcement of "rode bashees'* (red soldiers) 
having arrived. It was even further stated, — 
but with what veracity I cannot vouch, — that 
(like the Athenian messenger who conveyed to 
his fellow-citizens the intelligence of the vic- 
tory of Marathon) he, on arriving at his native 
" kraaJ," or village, having accomplished this 
object — exhausted with fatigue — sank down 
and expired, without uttering another word ! 

It is not purposed here, to write a history of 
the Kaffir campaign in which we were engaged i 
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nor is there suflScient renudDiDg space, to de- 
scribe all the incidents and adventures in which 
I participated, during the desultory guerilla 
operations that ensued. 

The cause of this sanguinary and destroc- 
tive war (brought about in a measure, by the 
interference of certain meddling and so-called 
"religious" societies, who undoubtedly urged 
on the Kaffirs to this aggressive act ; whilst 
by their influence with the Colonial Minister 
at home, they were the means of the colo- 
nists being prevented from protecting or de- 
fending themselves) ; the protracted nature of 
the operations which ensued ; owing chiefly — 
from a spirit of false economy — ^to reinforce- 
ments being sent out by driblets from home ; 
the difficulties those troops had next to contend 
with, inefficiently armed and equipped as they 
then were ; all this is now matter of history, 
or rather of an historic tragi-comical farce, a 
repetition of whose numerous acts has con- 
tinued to the present day, and will ever con- 
tinue, until proper means be taken to keep the 
Kaffirs within their own bounds.* 

* A cheap and easy way of effecting this object and of 
preventing invasion, would be, to cede to the Dutch boers 
whatever territory might be deemed expedient on this 
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To these circumstances I shall not there- 
fore now advert, but endeavour to confine this 
narrative to my own personal adventures, com- 
pressed into the briefest possible space. 

On arriving at Graham's Town we found 
everything in confusion and dismay : martial 
law Jiad been proclaimed; the town was 
crowded with the families of the unfortunate 
colonists, who had managed to escape the fury 
of the savages, after having witnessed the de- 
struction of their homesteads and the plunder 
of their cattle and their goods. 

Barricades were being thrown up ; build- 
ings loopholed ; and the church itseK had been 
fortified in anticipation of an attack. 

The activity and energy of the officer in 
command, surpassed everything I could con- 
ceive. After reaching the frontier, from Cape 

side of the Kye, acknowledging their independence, 
which, with the tenure of such " ceded districts,'* would 
be contingent on their preventing Kaffir invasion of our 
eastern frontier. Such — ^in the shape of the recognition 
of Polish independence, and raising Poland into a suffi- 
ciently powerful state — would have been the safest Euro- 
pean guarantee against future Russian encroachment, 
that now, only slumbers in a state of exhaustion, from 
which it will soon recover, and be ready for new aggres- 
sions on the West 
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Town, in an incredibly short space of time, he 
had not lost a single instant in making all 
these arrangements; and preparing the most 
effectual means of defence. 

Martial law having been enforced, every 
man capable of bearing arms had been sum- 
moned to return his name. Native levies.were 
being organised ; and, in short, the place pre- 
sented all the appearance of an approaching 
state of siege ; which was daily apprehended 
from the overwhelming number of Kaffirs, who 
had on this occasion, under their redoubted 
chief Macomo, — and without any previous 
declaration of war — invaded the colony, where 
they were still committing the most horrible 
and atrocious acts. 

After the first onset, swarms of these bar- 
barians having swept the Eastern Province, 
had retired into the fastnesses of the Fish 
River Bush. Our troops could not, however, 
pursue the enemy through the mazy depths of 
these thorny jungles ; and it was resolved on 
attempting to withdraw the attention of the 
Kaffirs from the colony, by sending out strong 
patroles beyond the river Kye, of which expe- 
dition my own regiment was to form a part. 

The morning following our arrival at 
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Graham's Town, we were paraded in the 
'* Drosky " Barrack square. The Commandant 
minutely inspected us, and after having some 
conversation with our Commanding Officer, 
the parade was dismissed ; when I was called 
to the front, — wondering at the time, what this 
summons could possibly mean ! 

** I hear, Mr. Beresford,'' said the Com- 
mandant, " that you have been accustomed to 
act with irregular troops ; and Captain Swallow 
tells me, moreover, that you are an active 
fellow ; if so, you are just the sort of man I 
want : would you like, with a roving commis- 
sion, to take charge of, and organize a portion 
of the native levies ? " 

Nothing could have been more acceptable 
to me than such an offer; and heartily tired 
of the dull monotony of regimental duty, I 
gladly embraced this proposal. 

My regiment marched immediately to join 
the expedition destined for the Kye ; whilst I 
remained for a short time at Graham's Town, 
to " organize" as best I might, the very motley, 
and certainly most " irregular " troops under 
my command. 

I had charge of some fifty or sixty Irre- 
gular Horse, and of a couple of hundred 
t2 
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Guerilla Infantry : the former consisting en- 
tirely of Hottentots, or as they are often fami- 
liarly termed, " Totties ; " the latter of Fingoes, 
Hottentots, and Bastaards. In short, my gal- 
lant force was composed of an omnium gatherum 
of everything in the shape of a two-legged 
male animal — no matter of what colour, size, 
or race — which could be laid hands on, in the 
present urgent state of affairs ; and Falstaff 's 
ragged regiment, must have been — as com- 
pared with mine — a model of military disci- 
pline and appearance in every respect. 

The sundry scraps of cavalry knowledge 
acquired whilst serving in the Deccan with the 
Rissalah of Horse, together with the prepa- 
ratory "irregular" education while amongst 
the Bheels, had qualified me pretty well for 
the " Condottiere " sort of position I then held. 

My Irregular Cavalry, mounted on horses 
and ponies captured jfrom the enemy, had cer- 
tainly little to boast of in appearance ; how- 
ever, with the assistance of a sergeant of the 
Cape Mounted Rifles, and a Hottentot cor- 
poral of the same corps, I soon got them into 
some degree of order. 

The Infantry was, if possible, still less 
select than the mounted portion of my force. 
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The Hottentots were mostly dressed in claret- 
coloured or fustian jackets with broad-brimmed 
"Jim Crow" hats, and their nether persons 
incased in "crackers," or trowsers, made of 
the sheepskin leather of the country. 

I had also Fingoes and Uberated Africans 
in this motley brigade. Some of these brave 
soldiers rejoiced in red Guernsey shirts, and 
woollen night-caps of the same ensanguined 
hue ; some could boast of breeches, and some 
— Highland fashion — ^were without. 

In this latter contingency, the noutchee 
and karo88 frequently constituted the full-dress 
uniform of these primitive warriors, who, clad 
somewhat in the classic taste of Hercules, were 
sometimes — like that demi-god — armed only 
with clubs ; but a few of the elite amongst my 
troops, could boast of an occasional antiquated 
musket taken out of store, either with or 
without a lock, as the case might be ; whilst 
others brandished the national assegai, or 
flourished — shelalah-like — a formidable " knob- 
kerie" in their hand. 

The latter weapon is a stick of tough, hard 
wood, with a large knob at one end, and the 
assegai is a sort of javelin, in the use of which 
the natives of Southern Africa are most expert. 
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With the assistance of a few old, pensioned 
soldiers, whom I made interest to get ap- 
pointed to my "Force," I managed to initiate 
these promising recruits into the mysteries of 
a certain quantum of Light Infantry drill ; so 
that in about a fortnight this little brigade 
was reported as fit to take the field. 

My orders were to keep constantly patrol- 
ling along the Eastern boundary, over an 
extent of about a hundred miles ; eastward as 
far as the mouth of the great Fish River ; thence 
to the Tarka and Winterberg mountains; in 
order to intercept and destroy such parties of 
Kaffirs as might attempt to cross this line. 
To afibrd protection and assistance to such 
farm-houses as might be attacked, and to 
recapture any cattle which the enemy should 
endeavour to carry away. 

Were I to copy from my journal the many 
varied incidents and adventures of different 
kinds: the cattle-lifting expeditions we were 
engaged in ; the number of oxen, sheep, and 
goats, we rescued from the hands of the Phi- 
listines ; the number of Kaffirs we shot ; oiu' 
bivouacking, marching, and counter-marching 
during the eventful campaigning which en- 
sued ; I should probably exhaust the patience 
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of my most forbearing readers, and extend this 
narrative beyond all reasonable bounds. 

However, that my duties were of an ar- 
duous nature, may easily be inferred : " for it 
was certainly no child's play, tracking through 
the dense bush by a narrow path, in Indian 
file — having a volley of musketry suddenly 
poured on the party from above ; and stalwart 
and naked warriors rushing with yells and 
stabbing assagais from the elephant grass 
around.'* 

Such was the sort of life (thus graphically 
described by the talented author* of one of 
the many Kaffir wars) I led for several con- 
secutive months, during which hardships, dan- 
gers, and fatigues were endured only to be un- 
derstood by those conversant with the nature 
of warfare against savages, possessed of all the 
characteristic attributes of the most crafty and 
ferocious beasts of prey. 

* Sir James Alexander. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

A BRUSH WITH THE KAFFIRS, AND A MEETIlfG 
WITH AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

" And as each comrade s name they tell. 
Who in the well-fought conflict fell. 
Knitting stem brow o'er flashing eye, 
Yow to avenge them or to die." 

Lord of the Ides, 

Having heard during the course of one of my 
patroUing expeditions, that a strong party of 
marauding Kaffirs, had recently passed between 
Fort Beaufort and the Kat River settlement, 
I immediately set out in pursuit, and having 
got on their " spoor " or track, followed up 
the trail; pushing rapidly after them in the 
direction of the Tarka, with the whole of my 
*' Irregular Horse,'* in hopes of being able to 
overtake and disperse these freebooters, before 
they commenced their customary cattle-lifting 
operations. 
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Such was, however, the celerity with which 
they moved ; that unable to effect this object, 
I was obliged to halt when it became dark, 
near a place called the " Springs," at the head 
of a long, steep, and wooded defile, known as 
the " Little Winterberg" Pass. 

It was now the depth of the South African 
winter ; and on the high table-land, where we 
intended to bivouac for the night, the weather 
was bitterly cold. 

Fortunately, we discovered a half-ruined 
and deserted house, in which we took refuge 
for the night, or I verily believe we should all 
have been frozen to death. At dawn of day 
next morning — and a miserably cold morning 
it was — we again mounted our horses, and 
continued to follow the spoor, which led in 
the direction of Post Retief. 

We had not, however, proceeded many miles, 
when the appearance, first of a cloud of dust, 
and then of a horseman, rapidly approaching, 
put us all on the alert. Firelocks were spee- 
dily uncased; the priming examined; charges 
rammed home ; and drawing up my party in 
readiness to meet an attack, I sent forward 
Klein Buoy — an active little Hottentot be- 
longing to the Cape Corps, and who was always 
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my right-hand man — with two of the best- 
mounted people of the troop, to reconnoitre 
and act as videttes in advance. 

These three men shortly retmned in com- 
pany with, and apparently supporting in his 
saddle, the horseman we had observed, who^ 
throwing himself from his reeking steed, stag- 
gered for a pace or two, and then, covered with 
dust and blood, fell — an assegai sticking through 
his back — exhausted and speechless, to the 
ground. 

This poor fellow, who seemed now in the 
last agonies of death, had the appearance of 
a Hottentot " herd," or shepherd, employed 
by the colonial farmers to tend their flocks. 

As Klein Buoy and I, supported the bleed- 
ing man to a neighbouring grassy knoll, he 
convulsively gasped for breath ; and uttering 
the words " Almagtig,"— "Help,"— " Kaffirs " 
— " Ralsmeyer "— " Farm " — " Wolf's Ton- 
tein " — with a sudden effort he grasped firmly 
the assegai protruding through his breast ; 
plucked it from the wound ; then sinking back, 
he instantly expired, with the words " Wolf's 
Fontein " upon his lips. 

Klein Buoy, who appeared to know every 
krantz and kloof, from the Winterberg to the 
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sea, said that Ralsmeyer's Farm was situated 
near Wolf's Fontein, in a kloof a considerable 
distance off; but that the road was good, and 
with little intervening bush. 

Mischief had evidently been done, or was 
perhaps, still doing in that quarter; without, 
therefore, further loss of time, and leaving the 
body of the poor Hottentot to the tender mer- 
cies of the vultures and hyaenas, who would, 
no doubt, soon provide him with a living grave; 
under the guidance of Klein Buoy we urged 
our horses forward, and pushed on at the very 
top of their utmost speed. 

The abrupt termination to the open plain 
of table-land, along which we had so furiously 
been urging our headlong course, brought us 
suddenly upon the verge of a wooded krantz, 
or steep ledge of rock, overlooking a lovely 
and secluded " kloof,*' or valley, which opened 
out at our feet below. 

Through this sheltered and verdant kloof, 
meandered a clear, pellucid stream, near the 
banks of which, stood a substantial-looking 
farm-house on the slope of the opposite ridge. 

Little time had we, however, to contemplate 
the beauties of a scene so well adapted for 
the enjoyment of rural happiness and peace ; 
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but shrouded at that time in all the grim 
horrors of a bloody, destructive and savage 
war. It was not until we reached the com- 
manding summit of the " krantz," that any 
signs became manifest of the presence of an 
enemy. 

A high, boisterous, and chilling wind had 
swept with us along the upper plain, and 
borne away those unmistakeable sounds of 
strife, we both heard and saw, on approaching 
the precipitous ledge of rock, overlooking the 
rich valley which spread out beneath. 

The ratthng peals of musketry then re- 
verberated close at hand; the fearful Kaffir 
war-yell; the thick wreaths of smoke which 
rose slowly upwards under the sheltered sides 
of the kloof; all plainly announced that the 
work of destruction had commenced : that the 
Kaffirs had already attacked and fired the 
farm-house, which lay nestled in the valley at 
our feet, and that its inmates were bent on 
making a resolute defence against their bar- 
barous and aggressive foes. 

A single glance sufficed to show, that not a 
moment was to be lost in attempting to rescue . 
the defenders of the beleaguered farm from 
their impending horrible fate ; for should they 
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unfortunately succumb, — death, with the most 
fearful tortm'es, — ^was sure to be inflicted on 
such as might be taken alive. 

When we first reached the verge of the 
krantz, a dense mass of smoke nearly en- 
veloped every object in the kloof below. A 
gust of wind sweeping up the ravine, suddenly 
raised this vapom'y curtain, and disclosed the 
opposite slope, literally embrowned or red- 
dened with swarming Kaffirs; their usual 
naked hideousness being enhanced by the 
" war paint," or red clay, with which they 
were most liberally besmeared. 

Their chiefs were distinguished and ren- 
dered conspicuous by having wings of the large 
grey crane, fastened " homwise" upon their 
heads; which strange ornaments gave them 
the most fiendish, unearthly, appearance that 
can be conceived. 

These masses of naked and stalwart savages, 
as they fiercely rushed forward with frantic 
gestures and horrid yells of rage and defi- 
ance, brandishing their assegais, and bearing 
aloft, ignited brands or rude torches in their 
hands, impressed one with the idea of a legion 
of infernal fiends, bent on some diabolical 
design. 
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At this moment, a sudden rush from every 
side, was simultaneously made on the out- 
buildings of the farm-house, by those demons 
in human shape. The farm itself was now 
partly enveloped in flames ; and some of the 
savages, sheltered in a hollow by detached 
rocks and straggUng bushes, supported this 
furious onset, by keeping up from a distance, 
a continued and well-sustained fire on the de- 
fenders of the place. 

The main body of the assailants had by 
this time reached the immediate vicinity of the 
house ; and I could distinctly see them break- 
ing short their assegais, prefatory to making a 
close, hand-to-hand attack on the small number 
of gallant boers who still resolutely held their 
own, scattering all the while a destructive fire 
amongst their foes. 

From the commanding position where we 
stood, I could also, through the clouds of 
smoke, perceive a white woman standing reso- 
lutely on the threshold of the door, and loading 
a musket, which she then handed to one of 
the boers, whilst receiving in return, that 
which he had just discharged. 

All this, — requiring some time to describe, 
but which was the occurrence of a few mo- 
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ments, — I beheld on reaching the ledge, bound- 
ing the precipitous summit of the krantz. 

On looking round to see what support 
was at hand, I perceived that about a dozen 
of my people had arrived near the spot where 
I then stood ; but the remainder, in a length- 
ened line, were still urging their blown and 
exhausted horses along the upper plain. 

Waving my hat to these stragglers, in order 
to expedite their movements, we next gave three 
loud and hearty cheers, to acquaint the be- 
sieged that succour was at hand ; then spring- 
ing from our horses, dashed down the narrow 
and rugged pathway leading to the bottom of 
the kloof, and let fly a murderous discharge of 
buck-shot and bullets, amongst the dense body* 
of KaflBrs who were now close under the walls 
of the farm. 

Taken thiis by surprise in the rear ; para- 
lysed by the destructive effect of so unexpected 
an attack ; seeing, moreover, reinforcements 
moving over the ridge of the krantz, as the 
stragglers gradually arrived ; and, unaware be- 
sides of the small force by which they were 
assailed, the Kaflfirs, struck with a sudden panic, 
fled hastily into the bush, leaving considerable 
numbers of their killed and woimded behind. 
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I must here pause in my narrative, to men- 
tion an instance of that extraordinary deter- 
mination and tenacity of life so frequently 
manifested, during the war, by these fero- 
cious, but certainly brave and determined bar- 
barians. 

During the short contest which ensued 
after the arrival of my party, I had noticed one 
gigantic Kaffir, whose short leopard-skin kaross, 
his waving head-dress — composed of grey 
herons* plumes — and whose energetic move- 
ments, words, and gestures, evidently pro- 
claimed him to be a chief. 

Singling out this fellow in the " wAUe^^ 
and whilst he was in the act of hurling his 
assegai, I fired at him from so short a distance, 
that I felt convinced the bullet must have 
taken efiect, and pierced him through and 
and through. He, however, only slightly stag- 
gered, and was evidently about to return to the 
attack, at the moment when the Kaffirs took 
to flight ; when they were followed, though with 
visible reluctance, by the wounded chief. 

Having still one barrel undischarged, I was 
resolved, — before he should vanish into the 
bush, — ^to give this sturdy fellow another part- 
ing shot, and had then, the satisfaction to see 
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him roll over like a hare, as he was bounding 
along after his flying band. 

With all the eagerness of a successful 
sportsman, I ran up immediately to the spot 
where he fell : my last shot had fractured his 
leg ; but he had managed, nevertheless, to place 
himself in a sitting posture under an old aloe- 
tree, against whose stump he reclined. 

I saw him, as I drew near, hastily gather 
up a handful of grass, cram it into a bullet- 
hole in his side, and then supporting himself 
on his left arm, he hurled his — as I thought — 
last assagai with such good-will, and so tnie 
an aim, that it went through the upper part 
of my hat, the point just grazing my head. 

I would gladly have saved this gallant 
fellow from death ; but, on my approach, he 
picked up another assagai, lying by his side 
upon the ground, and with a last remaining 
effort breaking off the blade, he drew it re- 
peatedly across his throat, and expired without 
a single groan ! 

Unacquainted with the tender feelings of 
mercy, the ferocious Kaffir neither bestows it 
on his enemies nor on himself; in war, never 
dreaming of giving quarter, he always dis- 
dains to receive it at the hands of a foe ! 

VOL. III. z 
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Turning with horror and disgust from this 
sanguinary scene, I saw my people, — carried 
away by the eagerness of pursuit, — widely 
scattering themselves in every direction, as 
they blazed away at the flying savages, who 
had all disappeared into the bush. 

Apprehensive that the Kaffirs, when re- 
covered from the panic of their surprise, would, 
on seeing the smallness of our force, return 
to the attack, and cut us off iu detail, I in- 
stantly gave the accustomed signal of recall; 
and having again collected my little band, we 
fell back upon the farm-house, whose still 
burning thatch was directed to be immediately 
cleared away. 

On approaching the entrance, I beheld an- 
other revolting sight ; and in order to reach the 
threshold had to step across the naked body of 
a Kaffir, whose brains and blood bespattered 
the posts of the doorway, close to which he 
had been shot. 

I now entered what might well, indeed, 
have appropriately been called the chamber of 
mourning and of death ! 

Pierced through and through with an as- 
segai, a white woman, apparently in the prime 
of life, lay weltering in a pool of blood ; whilst 
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an infant, who had evidently been but recently 
deriving nourishment from her breast, crawled 
about — happily unconscious of its loss, — con- 
tentedly by its mother's corpse ; dabbling its 
innocent little hands in the still warm crim- 
son stream of Ufe ! 

As I crossed the threshold, and witnessed 
this heartrending and thrilling scene, another 
female was engaged in extracting an assegai 
from the shoulder of a fine athletic young man, 
dressed in the usual garb of a Dutch colonial 
boer ; whose distorted countenance showed the 
sufferings he underwent, as the javelin was 
forcibly drawn from his wound. 

At the sound of approaching footsteps, the 
woman thus employed, suddenly looked up. 

" Ciel ! c'est Henri Beresford ! " 

" Quoi, M61anie ! " 

Were the first exclamations of wonder and 
surprise which were simultaneously uttered by 
us both. 

"You have saved us," said Melanie, (for 
it was indeed no other than Melanie herself) 
" you have, mon ami, saved us from a cruel — 
a frightful — end ; help me now, I beseech you, 
to bind up my husband's wound ; that he may 
express the gratitude which we both now, and 
z2 
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shall ever feel towards you, for having delivered 
us from a fate far worse than death ! " 

There was at that moment, no time for ex- 
planations ; and having hastily done the need- 
ful for the wounded man, I now perceived, that 
Melanie's dress was likewise stained with 
blood. An assegai had grazed her arm ; and 
though the wound itself was trifling, it caused 
a considerable haemorrhage ; which, however, 
I was at last, though with some diflEiculty, 
enabled to stanch. 

We now turned our attention to the poor 
woman weltering in her blood, upon the floor; 
she was, however, past all human aid. A bul- 
let had pierced her heart, and her husband : a 
gigantic young Dutch boer, — who had mean- 
while entered the room, and had cast himself 
on the ground beside the fast-stiffening corpse 
— was writhing about in an agony of grief, 
tearing out his hair, uttering the most fearful 
imprecations ; and vowing death and destruc- 
tion on every " vordommed '* KaflSr whom he 
might hereafter come across. 

When such tragic scenes as the one I have 
here attempted to describe, were even some- 
times enacted during periods of profound peace, 
can it be matter of surprise, if the Border Co- 
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lonists should entertain an inveterate hatred 
against those " irreclaimable barbarians " — as 
the Kaffirs have been justly styled — or that 
they should deem themselves entitled to pur- 
sue and shoot down such ruffians, like wild 
beasts, whenever they happened (in supposed 
times of peace) to be plundered by them of 
their flocks and herds? 

Would that the '' Exeter Hall '' gentry and 
all the cKque of " Saints,'* who, from the com- 
fortable security of their fireside arm-chairs at 
home, so cheaply earn the reputation of philan- 
thropists and of being so very Christian-like 
and humane ; would that these sanctified white- 
neckclothed gentry, had only personal opportu- 
nities of testing the practicability of their Uto- 
pian theories, by being sent out themselves, to 
preach their doctrines of peace, charity, and 
forbearance, to those insatiate and murdering 
savages, whose imaginary grievances are so 
strenuously set forth, at the expense of the 
lives, the property, and sufferings of our fellow- 
countrymen, and fellow - Christians on the 
Eastern frontier of the Cape. 

« • « • « 

As the reader may, perhaps, wish to learn 
how our old acquaintance (whom we formerly 
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knew as Madame de St. R6my, and of whom 
we last heard, when she was with poor George 
Staunton, at Bombay) could have been thus 
unaccountably transported, into the very midst 
of a Kaffir skirmish, in so distant and out-of- 
the-way part of the world ; I shall hasten to 
satisfy this curiosity, by briefly recapitulating 
Melanie*s own account of her adventures from 
the time she had left India, up to the mo- 
ment when, having placed her and her wounded 
husband in a waggon, they were conducted in 
safety to Fort Beaufort, where I remained with 
my party a few days, awaiting the reply to my 
last report. 

M^lanie not having been able to procure a 
direct passage to *' la belle France,'" was ob- 
liged to proceed by the Island of Bourbon and 
the Mauritius, and from thence to the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

It has elsewhere been stated, that before 
leaving the sunny land of the East, she had ma- 
naged to secure the greater part of her pro- 
perty ; and was therefore — to use a common 
expression — pretty well to do in the world. 

With her natural taste for apparence and 
eclat — she astonished the simple-minded inha- 
bitants of the Cape, by the Oriental magnifi- 
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cence and splendour she there displayed, dur- 
ing her temporary residence amongst the wor- 
thy Bm'gher descendants of old Van Riebeck 
and his adventurous crew. 

The most exaggerated reports were circu- 
lated as to the immensity of her wealth and ex- 
alted position in Oriental life ; reports which 
M61anie troubled herseK little in contradicting. 
Indeed her replies to all impertinent questions 
were always so obscure and so skilfully framed, 
as to invest the crafty Frenchwoman with a 
sort of mysterious halo, which she knew well 
how to turn to best account. 

Vain were the endeavours of the Cape Town 
Dutch or English " Paul Pry's," to fathom the 
mystery which impenetrably shrouded her for- 
mer career and mode of life. The indirect 
route by which she had come from India ; the 
remote part of that country where she had so 
long resided; all tended to throw the most 
inquisitive off the true scent ; and the still 
handsome and gem-bespangled — ^the briUiant 
" Begum St. Remy " — for a while, quite the 
" Lioness " of the Cape, was courted and ca* 
ressed by all the magnates of the land. 

Many a stalwart Africander ; aye ! and 
many a bold " Britisher " too, is said to have 
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paid most unbounded homage to this dark-eyed, 
semi-Oriental belle, and submissively bowed to 
the attractive fascination of her still powerful 
charms, or to those of the brilliant Golcondah 
diamonds, '^inestimable" pearls and other 
splendid jewels wherewith her person was con- 
stantly adorned ; and which — it was reported 
— ^were only in keeping with the countless gold 
mohurs, pagodas, and rupees wherewith the 
" Begum's " coffers were said to be so amply 
stored. 

The handsome widow, however, still gal- 
lantly held her own ; nor could she; be induced 
to strike her colours during the most length- 
ened siege of her heart, hand, pearls, jewels, 
gold — or whatever else the besiegers might 
have had in view. 

Yes ! vainly did Dutchmen and English- 
men, and Anglo-Indians — both old and young 
— vainly did they attack this Oriental strong- 
hold of exalted rank ; of beauty, and of wealth ; 
for the resolute Begum never would give in, 
until the lists were entered by a countryman of 
her own, who soon drove all other competitors 
from the field. 

"» « 4» « « 

On the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
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many of the expatriated French Protestants 
sought refuge in various parts of the world, 
and amongst other places, at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Of this number, was a respectable 
family of the name of De Crespigny ; whose 
actual representative was a fine-looking fellow 
in the very prime of life, the wealthy proprietor 
of a few thousand " morgens " of land, some 
fifteen or twenty miles from the Cape. 

Melanie, during one of the country excur- 
sions or " pic-nic " parties to which she was 
fi:equently treated by her numerous admirers, 
became acquainted with Mynheer Haoul de 
Crespigny, and the identity of the appellation 
with that of her own maiden name, ended by 
cementing into friendship an acquaintance 
formed by chance. 

They soon discovered they were undoubtedly 
descended from the same original family stock : 
wherefore the gallant Raoul proposed that the 
two genealogical branches, which had long 
been asunder, and remained so wide apart, 
should be now drawn together and united in 
one common stem; in short, he offered his 
open heart and broad acres, in exchange for 
the Begum's jewelled hand. 

^*Et enfin, que voulez-vous? " — added 
Melanie—" nous voici mari et femme/' 



N 
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"And," remarked I, "a better contract 
you could not, as a * lone widow,' have made. 
Your husband appears ' bon enfant,' and is a 
fine specimen of the healthy climate of this 
part of the world ; — ^nor do I think, Madame 
de Crespigny, that you are a bit the worse 
from the eflfects of this South African climate — 
at least if one may judge from your present 
' embonpoint' and actual good looks." 

" Ah ! m^chant ! never mind my looks ! " — 
replied she, laughing — " but let me first finish 
my story before my poor husband awakes from 
the only sound sleep he has enjoyed for seve- 
ral days past, as I must then devote all my 
attention to the * pauvre cher homme,' who is 
still sufiering from the fever occasioned by his 
wound. 

" Well," continued she, " it is now five or 
six months since we have been married — and 
we agreed that before settling down for life, we 
should make a * grand tour ' through the co- 
lony. These farmers, ' propri^taires ' or Boers 
as they are vulgarly called — appear to know 
each other from one end of South Africa to the 
other — and our whole journey has been an un- 
ceasing scene of festive hospitality. 

" After visiting Graaf-Reinet and Cradock, 
we crossed the great Winterberg mountains as 
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far as Ralsmeyer's Farm ; here, after feasting 
for a few days with some distant border-friends 
of my husband — and not wishing to approach 
nearer to the scene of war ; we were prepar- 
ing to retrace our steps to Cape Town, by way 
of Somerset and Uitenhage ; when one morning 
at break of day, the Kaffirs made their unex- 
pected attack; and the poor Hottentot who 
lost his life on our account, whilst endea- 
vouring to give intelligence of our danger at 
Camp Adelaide, providentially met you on the 
way. 

"To your prompt assistance, mon cher 
Henri, I am once more indebted for my life ; of 
which I have now given you a slight sketch, 
since the time we last met under the old 
Fakeer's banyan-tree with that 'pauvre gargon' 
George Staunton, — who," added she, as her 
eye was moistened by a tear, "may be said 
to have sacrificed himself for me ! " 

« « « « « 

The Kaffir war was at an end. 

The troops had returned to their usual 
stations. The native levies were dismissed to 
their respective homes. I was thanked in or- 
ders " for,"' as the General was pleased to term 
it, "the 'zeal,' activity, and superior intelligence 
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I had displayed during the course of my very 
useful and arduous services, whilst in command 
of a considerable body of the Irregular portion 
of the force." 

I also, at the same time, received a signifi- 
cant hint — what other reward could a poor sub- 
altern expect ? — that I had now better imme- 
diately rejoin my corps, which was then on 
the march to Algoa Bay. Here we shortly re- 
embarked, and soon afterwards reached the 
Cape, where our regiment was detained for 
nearly a twelvemonth more, in consequence of 
threatened fresh outbreaks on the part of the 
Kaffirs. 

I took advantage of this delay, to apply for 
leave of absence, to proceed with Mynheer Raoul 
de Crespigny (now perfectly recovered from his 
wound) on a sporting expedition into the inte- 
rior, of which I may at some future period give 
an account. 

The joyful moment at length arrived vsdth 
the order for our return home, and after a plea- 
sant passage, the regiment reached old Eng- 
land, from whence it had been absent nearly 
twenty years. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE LAST CHAPTER. 

" Soldier, rest, thy warfare o'er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 
Dream of battle-fields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking." 

Walteb Scott. 

Circumstances had prevented me from re- 
turning home in the same vessel with my 
regiment, from Southern Africa. Although de- 
tained for a time at Cape Town after its de- 
parture, I reached England within a few days 
of its disembarcation, and joined at those plea- 
sant quarters where the corps was already sta- 
tioned, and with which my brother-officers 
appeared most highly pleased. 

With what diflferent feelings and emotions 
did I once more set foot on the beloved shores 
of Old England, to those experienced when last 
returning from abroad ! 

So many previous, dear ties of relation- 
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ship, of friendship, and of love, now severed 
for ever, — never again to be renewed ! 

My old comrade Willoughby, my sister, 
Mr. Talbot, and Louisa, were in short, the 
only valued friends and relatives that re- 
mained. It was long since I had received 
any intelligence from them ; and therefore 
naturally felt most anxious for the reply from 
my sister, to a letter despatched by me im- 
mediately on landing in England. 

The expected answer, soon relieved me 
from this state of uncertainty and suspense. 
Jane and her good husband were quite well, 
still happily residing on their little property in 
Wales. Mr. Talbot and Louisa had lately 
returned from a lengthened Continental tour, 
and were then — with Mrs. Archer, — tempo- 
rarily residing at Cheltenham. 

Jane's letter, added that Louisa Talbot was 
looking handsomer than ever, but still un- 
married, and showing no inclination to enter 
as yet into the " holy state." She had quite 
recovered from the eflFects of her prolonged 
residence in the East, both in looks and health, 
but that Mr. Talbot,— being far from well, — 
was for the present at Cheltenham, in hopes 
of deriving benefit from the waters. 
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My sister's letter concluded by entreating 
me to obtain leave of absence immediately, in 
order to come and see them without further 
delay — a step which, anxious as I felt to take, 
was not practicable at the time. 

Although so long a period had now elapsed 
since Colonel Sandham's death, owing to the 
state of transition in which the regiment had 
constantly been, since that event, nothing cer- 
tain was yet known as to how the vacancy 
was to be filled ; for, the diflFerent senior oflS- 
cers of the several successive grades, had not 
— as was ascertained on the landing of the 
corps — ^been hitherto gazetted to the respective 
vacant steps. 

The cause of this delay gave rise to much 
conjecture and surmise ; but whatever might 
be the reason, we could not for a moment 
imagine that the vacancy would not eventually 
be filled up in the corps ; and — although not 
thereby obtaining a step of rank, — ^it would, 
nevertheless, most materially affect not only 
my professional career, but probably my future 
prospects through life. 

If this vacancy were filled up, then, my 
position in the list of subalterns would retain 
me on the strength of the regiment ; in the 
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other case, — ^being still a supernumerary, or 
above the number of the establishment at 
home, — I would for a most indefinite period 
be consigned as a Lieutenant, to half-pay ! 

Now, notwithstanding the slowness of pro- 
motion I had hitherto obtained (though in 
this respect having little reason to complain, 
for our senior Lieutenant was a subaltern of 
up\i^ards of twenty years) ; notwithstanding ill 
health, and a constitution prematurely im- 
paired by climate; by the wounds, sickness, 
exposure, and hardships I had undergone; 
notwithstanding all this, I still loved my pro- 
fession ; felt still every inch, a real soldier at 
heart ; and still fondly clung to hopes of ad- 
vancement and distinction at some future period 
of my life. Besides, severed as I now was 
from nearly every other tie, my regiment I 
considered my only home, which it would cost 
me many a pang to quit, and also extinguish 
a few bright rays of hope, which — if I remained 
with the corps — promised perhaps to light up 
my future military career. 

It may be remembered, that those hopes 
had on a former occasion, been sadly disap- 
pointed by the failure of a banking-house at 
Calcutta, in which was deposited all the funds 
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I had saved and set aside for the purchase of 
my next step. 

Now, this banking-house had some time 
since, been able to make up a certain per- 
centage of its debts, which, added to the 
Coorg prize-money, and the proceeds — on 
leaving India — of the sale of horses, tents, and 
other eflFects, made up together, nearly - the 
regulation-sum required, and I could rely on 
my friend Willoughby for the rest. 

At that time, there was no one senior to 
me for the purchase of a company in the 
corps : hence the expectations of shortly be- 
coming a Captain, provided I could only re- 
main with the regiment, instead of being 
placed on half-pay. 

The brightness of these airy visions was, 
however, doomed to be once more overcast: 
for the official notification was soon received, 
that in consequence of Colonel Sandham's 
vacancy having taken place so shortly before 
the regiment was under orders for England, 
" it was not deemed expedient to fill up that 
vacancy at all ! " 

As may well be imagined, such an unjust 
decision caused amongst us much heart-burn- 
ing and dissatisfaction. The disappointment 
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nearly broke poor old Captain Swallow's heart ; 
and though naturally of rather tough materials, 
the worry and annoyance it caused, did me in 
sooth but little good. 

I shall not dwell on my last parting scene 
with the regiment ; however, any further stay 
with it, was now of no avail ; and being most 
anxious again to see the few relatives that were 
left to me, I took leave of my old comrades 
with a heavy heart. Whilst taking this step, 
I, however, inwardly determined to make at 
least one final and desperate attempt to " pluck 
up my drowning fortunes by the locks" before 
they should for ever sink under the cold 
shadow of "half-pay." 

Pursuant to this resolve, I visited London, 
on my way to Wales ; succeeded in obtaining 
an interview with a high oflScial at the Horse 
Guards ; stated the hardness of my case, the 
nature of the services I had performed; the 
wounds I had received ; and finished by boldly 
requesting to be promoted " without pur- 
chase " to a company unattached, trusting to 
the chapter of events to be once more brought 
in upon full pay. 

The great man "hummed and hawed;" 
but naturally courteous and kind-hearted, he 
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had never been known to behave harshly, even 
to a poor friendless Sub. 

My claims were strong — many years of 
Colonial service ; three campaigns ; badly 
wounded; health much and seriously im- 
paired by climate — pleas that would have en- 
titled a qualified aristocrat to almost anything 
under a "K.C.B." (K.C.B/s and G.C.B/s 
were not then so common as at the present 
day), and which appeared to move the great 
man's "favourable consideration" in behalf of 
an unfortunate plebeian Lieutenant of the Line. 

The " without purchase"' question ap- 
peared, however, the stumbling-block over 
which my hopes were doomed to fall, and 
when informed that a company without pur- 
chase was inadmissible, but that " under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case " an " un- 
attached" by purchase, might perhaps be in my 
power to obtain, I immediately clenched the 
proposal, and said my money should be instantly 
lodged. Well pleased with the result of the 
interview, and the sort of promise I had wrung, 
I now made my bow, — was off forthwith to 
Wales, soon in my dear sister's arms, shaking 
my good friend Willoughby heartily by the 
hand — and, to shorten a long story, in a 
aa3 
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few weeks afterwards, saw my name in the 
"Gazette:" having been promoted by pur- 
chase to a company unattached. 

But I must not anticipate events, for this 
narrative now draws rapidly to a close. 

After a short stay with my sister and her 
good husband, my health became so much 
worse, that I gladly availed myself of an in- 
vitation from Mr. Talbot to take up my abode 
in his house at Cheltenham, for the purpose 
of trying the eflFect of the celebrated mineral 
waters of that place. 

This invitation was earnestly seconded by 
the kind, warm-hearted Louisa. 

" Come, Harry," wrote this dear, good girl, 
** come without delay, that we may nurse you, 
take care of you, and cure you as we once did 
before ; we will soon make you quite well. 
We are all — my father, Mrs. Archer and my- 
self, — dying to see you; come, therefore, my 
dear * coz ;' pray, do come at once." 

It was not likely that I could have resisted 
such an appeal. 

I went to Cheltenham, — grew worse and 
worse ; till the physicians at last despaired of 
my life. 

But I had in reserve a far better physician 
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than them all : Louisa — the kindest, the gen- 
tlest, the most attentive and devoted of nurses 
— Louisa rescued me from the hand of death. 

Need I recount the rest ? I had — strange 
to say — ^hitherto mistaken brotherly and pla- 
tonic love, for love of quite another kind. I 
confided this secret to my tender nurse. She 
in return entrusted me — though in strict con- 
fidence — with that secret, v^hich she had so 
obstinately withheld during our parting inter- 
view under the old banyan tree, in the " Gar- 
dens" at Madras; and which until that mo- 
ment, had been concealed in the very deepest 
recesses of her heart. 

That secret — having been told in confi- 
dence — I am not at liberty to reveal. 

Louisa pledged herself, — so long as I be- 
trayed not this, her trust, — ever in sickness to 
be my nurse ; in health and sickness, ever to 
be my friend. 

Well has she fulfilled this pledge. 

Nay, far more than this, has she even done : 
not only hath she proved a tender nurse, — a 
real friend ; but likewise a faithful, kind, and 
most loving wife ! 

Our mutual compact still holds good. 
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Nor would it appear, that either of us as yet 

repents. 

^ Ilk ^ ^ m 

And now, — ^with a few parting words to 
those acquaintances, who have strutted their 
brief hour on this humble stage, — I shall bring 
to a conclusion this story of my life : a story, 
applicable, perhaps, to many a " Linesman's " 
real, and actual career. 

It is one of the penalties imposed on the 
existence of poor mortals in this sublunary 
world, to behold our dearest and most valued 
friends, gradually sink around us under the 
unerring hand of Death. 

Mr. Talbot, whose health had been broken 
by so protracted a residence in the East, did 
not long survive. 

He died as he had lived: in peace with 
his Maker and with mankind; deeply regretted 
by all who knew him, as by all who knew him 
he had been beloved. 

We still occasionally hear from Melanie. 

Her husband soon recovered from the 
wound he had received in defending Rals- 
meyer's farm. He returned from the frontier 
with Melanie to his property near the Cape ; 
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sedulously cultivating his broad acres and the 
affections of his wife; and his labours were 
repaid — not only with corn and grapes, but 
with numerous " olive-branches " as well. 

In the midst of this young plantation, 
seated literally under his "fig-tree;" honest 
Raoul often contentedly smokes his evening 
pipe ; complacently listening to the prattle 
of his children and the adventures — as the 
Sittarah Mahal — of his good and portly dame : 
no longer the brilliant " Star of the Palace," 
but now the homely and exemplary mother : 
Frau Melanie de Crespigny. 

Larkins : my first, wild and rollicking young 
Indian chum — too much in debt to be able to 
return to England with his corps, — exchanged 
into a regiment in Bengal, and witnessed the 
Caboul disaster, our brilliant campaign in 
Scinde, and a portion of the Seikh war. 

During his exciting career in the North of 
India, he — strange to say — came in contact 
with Akhbar Khan (my *' Oriental" friend : the 
pseudo Mouzuffur Beg) ; and heard likewise of 
Mouttee Mahal, the " Lily of Cashmere," whom 
it will be recollected, we left escaping with 
Mouzuffur, from the dominions of the Nizam. 

Three campaigns such as he had gone 
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through^ had pretty well taken off poor Lar- 
kins' " fiery edge/' He considered himself 
fortunate in getting his company and the Sut- 
ledge medal ; but always in pecuniary difficul- 
ties and as usual in debt, he was again obliged 
to remain in India on the return to England of 
his corps. He then married the daughter of a 
rich Indigo planter; left the service, and is 
now somewhere on the banks of the Ganges, 
the opulent successor of his father-iu-law of 
the " Blues." 

We have long since lost sight of Lorimer; 
for, having money at command, he purchased 
into another corps at home, whilst my old 
regiment was still in India. 

Lorimer — for a " Linesman " — has got on 
pretty well ; but be it remembered he purchased 
all liis steps : after upwards of thirty years' hard 
service, he now commands a regiment before 
Sebastopol. He tried in vain to get upon the 
Staff; and in consequence of this failure, has 
not yet received the " C.B/* 

Lorimer, in a recent letter, complains most 
bitterly of the injustice he has thus experi- 
enced in common with many other Regimental 
Officers, who, like himself, have been present 
during the siege of Sebastopol, and at the 
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grand attack on the Redan ; on which occasion, 
names mentioned in general orders on the spot 
have not appeared in the " Gazette " at home.* 

He says, this, and other causes have created 
great dissatisfaction ; but hopes the country will 
ensure justice to both oflScers and men ; causing 
the names of such, as have been noticed for dis- 
tinguished service to be made public, and thus 
entitle them to that much-valued badge of 
valour : the bronze " Victoria Cross," so ap- 
propriately — it is said and hoped — to be 
awarded irrespective of routine, high station, 
or " family connexion," on all ranks who by 
undoubted gallant deeds, may earn this proud 
distinction; which — Lorimer writes — will be 
appreciated much more than "C" — "K" — 
or even " G.C.B/s." 

" The soldier's blessing," continues Lori- 
mer, in this epistle, " be for ever on our kind 
and gracious Queen for so inestimable a boon ; 
one which we all so highly prize ! 

" May the appeal in behalf of the poor 
widows, whose husbands have been killed in 
action," he adds, " be next made to the same 

* This is rectified, but it is said that Colonel's com- 
manding Brigades and even Divisions, are to rejoin their 
Eegiments. 
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kind and benevolent heart, which has abeady 
so deeply sympathised with the sufferings of 
the noble and devoted British soldier; and it is 
devoutly to be hoped that the faQacy of the 
last warrant on this subject, may be brought to 
the notice of that good and gracious Sovereign, 
for whom we are all ready to shed our last 
drop of blood, and which would even more 
readily be done, were we only assured that 
our famihes might not, thereby, be exposed to 
destitution and to want/** 

^ * * ^ 

Scarcely was the above written, when Mr* 
Layard's notice appeared before the House, to 
institute an inquiry into the state of our army 
in the East. 

May success attend the endeavours of this 
truly patriotic and honest statesman, to unravel 
the entangled web, which still o'erspreads the 
errors and mismanagement of the past, and 
thus help to avert the recurrence of similar 
shortcomings in any future war ! 

* For full information on this subject, see a pamphlet 
called : " Lord Palmerston's last Joke," published bj 
Stanford, 6 Charing Cross. A subsequent Pension 
Warrant, dated 1st March, 1856, has lately been issued, 
but which seems to be no improvement on that of the 
23d October. 1855. 
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May the strong "Bull of Nineveh" — ^ 
strong in the confidence of the nation and his 
own rectitude of purpose — despite of syco- 
phantic barks and yells, abuses, favouritism 
and injustice, — may he gore all such, even unto 
death — toss their inanimate remains beyond 
the pale of the present age, and excavate long- 
buried merit and humble worth from amidst 
the fragments and ruins of fallen " old Rou- 
tine!" 

May these great, these indispensable re- 
forms take place without delay, and England 
will probably owe her salvation to such men, 
as Roebuck and as Layard ! 

Mit * * * 

But what, during this long lapse of time, has 
become of Bradford — the good, kind-hearted, 
generous Bradford — to whom I had been in- 
debted for my life, and whom we left some- 
where in the deep jungle, en route, across 
country, to join his new regiment in Bengal ? 

My esteemed friend subsequently went 
through all the sufferings of the fatal campaign 
in Caboul ; he there distinguished himself by 
his devotion and humanity, amidst the grim 
horrors which then took place ; he fought 
gallantly during the retreat, in defence of a 
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party of sick and wounded soldiers entrusted 
to his charge; the Affghans put every one 
to the sword except hinaself; and he — badly 
wounded, a captive, and subjected to every 
indignity — was dragged by these barbarians 
through their snow-clad mountains, during the 
most inclement season of the year. 

Bradford was liberated from captivity at 
the termination of the war, but did not long 
survive the sufferings he had undergone. He 
had, however, during this campaign, earned 
the gratitude of the whole army; his name 
was blessed by many a poor sufferer of that 
devoted force, and yet he died unnoticed and 
unrewarded ; for what notice or reward could 
a medical regimental officer then expect ? 

And Agnes Seymour ! my first — as I then 
fancied — my only love ! the girl who heart- 
lessly had jilted and caused me to make myself 
such a fool ! AVhat has become of her ? 

Alas ! poor Agnes has long since paid for 
her want of discrimination and good taste, in 
preferring a rich old earl to a penniless young 
ensign of a " marching regiment of foot ! " 

Agnes required something more than a 
coronet, shared with decrepitude and old age. 
She eloped with a black- whiskered and mous- 
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tachioed Italian Count, who soon treated her 
with contumely and neglect. She then bitterly 
repented \i^xfaux pas, turned Roman Catholic, 
and took the veil. 

Lord Seymour and his lady are still alive, 
unaltered, save by those slow, bilt certain, 
changes wrought by the hand of time. Agnes* 
sisters are now old maids, and likely to bear 
their virgin honours to the grave. 

The " Guardsman," Augustus Seymour — 
I crave his pardon — the present General 
the Honourable Augustus Seymour, K.C.B., 
must not be dismissed without some notice 
from our recording pen ; and his services can 
be briefly told. 

Those services consisted for many years 
in numerous fatiguing marches and counter- 
marches, to and from the Tower, Portman 
Square, and Windsor; outpost duties at 
Chichester and Winchester; sundry severe 
campaigns in Hyde Park, where operations 
were sometimes pushed so far as the remote 
confines of the Serpentine, or the distant 
regions bounded by Kensington Garden wall ! 

Augustus, poor fellow ! had endured many 
responsible and trying duties whilst mounting 
guard at Buckingham Palace or St. James's ! 
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There was besides, the wear and tear of con- 
stitution and of general health, caused by the 
" terrific night duties'* during many a London 
season, under the miasmatic influence of those 
dreadful London fogs I 

As if all such hardships and sufferings 
were not sufficient to break at once the poor 
fellow's spirit as well as health, the battalion 
to which Augustus then belonged, was ordered 
on a lengthened tour of " foreign service " to 
a remote and once little known region of the 
globe, — ^immortalised in song by the Arezzan 
Bard, as being on the last confines of the 
habitable world, — ^where he and his equally un- 
fortunate brethren of that doomed portion of 
the Guards, were condemned to languish in 
prolonged exile amongst 

" Gente con lor ch* e piu vicina al polo ; 
Questi dair alte selve, irsuti manda 
La dal mondo ultima Irlanda. 

No doubt, whilst in those inhospitable re- 
gions, amongst these irsuti gente, the martyred 
Augustus often wished himself at Jamaica, 
Sierra Leone, the East Indies, or Rangoon. 
The London work — as compared to that of 
Dublin — was indeed, a joke: Hyde Park a 
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very plaything contrasted with the " fifteen 
acres" of the " Phoenix;" and those most trying 
Castle Guards, where one has to "rough it" 
on ration fare — soup, fish, poultry, vegetables, 
and huge vulgar joints of meat, washed down 
with plebeian Xeres or Oporto wine ! — true, all 
furnished by the public purse, but not the 
less atrocious on that account ! 

Then, after such rude fare as this, to bivouac 
in coarse, damp sheets, at those horrid Castle 
gates ! *Twas indeed enough to kill a horse 
(we had not heard of Crimean hippodestruc- 
tiveness in those days), or grind a Hercules 
into premature old age ! 

How different an opinion does the more 
humble "Linesman" form of green Erin's 
hospitable Isle ! How many a returned exile 
from the East Indies and from the West, have 
I heard rapturously descant on the pleasures 
of an Irish " campaign ;" of the hunting and 
shooting ; of the boon and hearty conviviality 
of the men ; of the soft, engaging attractions, 
— even of the charming " brogue " — of Erin's 
dark-blue-eyed daughters; on the dehghts of 
a Dubhn garrison life, where all is couleur de 
rose — even to the httle three-comered-cocked- 
hat notes — with invites to a " rout," a grand 
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dinner, or a ball ; to the small " tay-party/* or 
friendly " hop." 

No wonder, then, if after a dozen years 
of such killing work as here described, my 
"martyr" cousin, thought he had well and 
hardly earned a company obtained by pur- 
chase in the Guards; giving him, of course, the 
rank of a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Line. No 
wonder, then, his anxious longings for some 
brief retirement and repose. 

The Guardsman Captain had, of course, 
paid dearly for the step; he was, besides, 
considerably involved, and money with this 
gallant young Lieutenant -Colonel, was more 
an object, than generally supposed. 

He, therefore, played a not unusual game : 
some time after being promoted, he applied for, 
and received the regulated difference (a very 
large sum indeed) between the full and the 
half-pay. Having thus realised both cash and 
ranh, and retired from the active duties of 
his profession, he now gaily spent his time be- 
tween Paris and London, Leicestershire and 
the Moors, till — without further service — 
the Brevet of 18 — gave him the rank of full 
Colonel in the army, which in due course 
made him a Major-General at the outbreak of 
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the present war ; and thus, became verified the 
old Admiral's propheqr, when I first embraced 
the military career ! 

Now, from his previous training, it can 
scarcely be supposed, that my honourable 
cousin, could possibly know much of the duties 
of a General, whether in " garrison, quarters, 
in camp, or in the field." 

If, however, the young General were want- 
ing in experience or in skill — perhaps in both 
— (for, now-a-days. Generals are not found to 
be Heaven-bom), in nowise was he deficient 
in that common attribute called *' pluck ; " he 
longed for an opportunity to " smell powder," 
to seek the " bubble reputation," even with the 
little knowledge he possessed. Pecuniary diffi- 
culties further urged him to seek employment; 
for although Lord Seymour had long since 
closed his purse-strings against his hopeful 
heir, he promised to use all the interest he could 
command, in order to obtain for him an ap- 
pointment in the Army of the East. This appli- 
cation was attended with success ; and Major- 
General the Honourable Augustus Sejnnour 
joined Lord Raglan's Force, and participated 
in, (I cannot say contributed to,) all its glory, 
disasters, sufferings, and success. 

VOL. III. B B 
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So much for the " Guardsman's " services : 
let the " Linesman" now say a few more con- 
cluding words about himself. 

After repeated and unavailing applications 
for employment, I at last, in despair, gave up 
all further attempts ; but my regrets at this 
failure diminished, as philosophy — with my 
family — ^increased in an equal ratio with ad- 
vancing years. 

» 
** Enough ! " said I, ** of minions ! "let them play 

Their game of lives, and barter breath for fame : 

For that will scarce reanimate their clay, 

Though thousands fall to deck some single name !" 



My sword has long since been converted 
into a garden -knife ; my hog-spear into a 
dibble ; instead of the rifle, I now occasionally 
wield the pen : prune my fruit-trees, plant 
cabbages, or take a flying shot at some very 
prominent abuse: such, for instance, as the 
undue privileges of the Guards. 

All idle and empty dreams of ambition and 
advancement ; all aspirations after distinction, 
or of military renown — all such, have long since 
been discarded as a delusive " mirage," — have 
vanished like the morning mist from my 
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thoughts^ beneath the genial rays of satisfac- 
tion at my present contented and happy lot 

— under most grateful feelings to a kind Pro- 
vidence for those blessings it has shed o'er the 
fast declining period of the " Linesman's Life" 

— who devoutly prays that similar blessings 
be vouchsafed unto those patient readers, who 
have so indulgently followed it to 



THE END. 
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